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FOREWORD 


Turis is the third volume of THE AN- 
NALS devoted entirely to the subject of 
the position of women in American- so- 
ciety. The first volume, issued in 1914, 
edited by James P. Lichtenberger, en- 
titled significantly “Women in Public 
Life,” was a prophetic volume. It re- 
flected admirably the social ferment 
and the intensified social consciousness 
regarding the inevitable enlargement of 
the enfranchised classes and the immi- 
nent tapping of new sources of “social 
fuel.” Many of the contributors to 
this first ANNALS volume on the subject 
of women perceived that the separate 
skirmishes being fought to abolish eco- 
nomic and legal disabilities and to es- 
tablish the principle of equality in edu- 
cation and political participation were 
all part of a larger evolutionary move- 
ment toward self-government. They 
saw that the expansion of human inter- 
ests in the field of government action 
necessitated the inclusion within the 
governing brackets of those groups rep- 
resenting the new interests. As public 
health, public welfare, and public edu- 
cation were slowly lifted from the level 
of parochial to that of national concern, 
and the complex machinery of govern- 
ment was broadened to include the dis- 


surveyed by this volume was looked 
upon as a “transitional” one between 
two eras. A “new woman” was visible, 
with “new interests, new responsibilities 
and new ways of doing things.” Areas 
of achievement were mapped by suc- 
cessive contributors; distances very 
measurable indeed were seen to have 
been traveled in the decade since 
women had acquired the franchise; and 
lines of future progress were marked 
out Even making the necessary ad- 
justments for the somewhat oversan- 
guine hopes and aspirations of 1914, 
the way ahead appeared unobstructed, 
and the joy bells were still sounding in 
the ears of those who had won the vic- 
tory in 1920. l 

Nearly two decades have passed since 
the 1929 volume, and almost exactly a 
hundred years since a little group of 
embattled American women first came 
together in a Suffrage Convention at 
Seneca Falls, New York, to right their 
collective wrongs. The struggle they 
launched for equality and freedom co- 
incided with other forces—such as ad- 
vancing industrialization with its with- 


ering effect on the family as a produc- 


charge of such responsibilities, they 


conceived that the door was opening 


wide through which women would 
march into public life. While the 
actual passage of the Nineteenth 


Amendment granting women the fran- 
chise was still six years in the future, 
this 1914 volume was filled with a 
sense of Impending change. Objectives 
seemed fairly clear, and the emphasis 
on the vast and untried responsibilities 
ahead was very definite and sharp. 

In 1929 THE ANNALS again reviewed 
the position of women, with a volume 
entitled “Women in the Modern World,” 
edited by Viva B. Boothe. The period 
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ing and consuming unit, and the vast 
extension of individual interests through 
education and technological change— 
to produce a social upheaval the dust 
from which has not even yet begun to 
settle. Women find themselves today 
in the midst of profound social and eco- 
nomic changes, accelerated by World 
War IT but in full evidence before that. 
They find their relationships with their 
fellow human beings undergoing altera- 
tion in innumerable ways. The time 
appears ripe, therefore, to make an- 
other systematic survey of how altera- 
tions in economic patterns, in social and 
political institutions, and, still more, in 
cultural mores, are affecting the lives 
of women. 


Vili 


In a civilization whose standards are 
and always have been. predominantly 
masculine, the male sex not unnaturally 
constitutes the privileged and power- 
wielding group. In the long history of 
the evolution of self-government, no 
privileged group has ever been ob- 
served to yield up its power willingly, 
or even to share it without reluctance. 
Nor has such a group ever failed to 
argue that a continuance of its power is 
identified with the best interest and 
welfare of the community as a whole. 
The protracted struggle to abolish sex 
differentiation and create a new pat- 
tern of social objectives in terms of hu- 
man progress has been marked by many 
victories gained by fiat in the courts or 
the legislatures These victories have 
not furnished weapons, however, for 
fighting down ancient conceptions of 
status and authority. The winning of 
the franchise, for example, did not carry 
with it the tacit acknowledgment that 
women were expected to assume re- 
sponsibility for governing proportionate 
to their numbers. Nor did the fact that 
millions of women were compelled to 
enter the labor market redefine the 
status of woman as wife and mother. 
Even more striking is the contradiction 
in the educational field, where women 
were gradually granted the fullest meas- 
ure of opportunity for sharing on equal 
terms with men, and then denied all but 
the most meager opportunities for so- 
cial usefulness in the professional fields 
to which most education is directed. 

These contradictions and conflicts are 
widely recognized and clearly acknowl- 
edged today. Changes in the status of 
women cannot be measured in terms of 
victories won or rights established, sig- 
nificant though these may be. It is be- 
ginning to be generally perceived that 
political and economic emancipation is 
merely the condition of freedom; that 
freedom and equality are states of mind 
and are measured i terms of social 
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function. Social function, in turn, is 
determined by accomplishment and the 
vital character of the part played. 
Thus, childbearing and homemaking are 
vital social functions, but not the only 
functions by which woman must be ex- 
pected to do her share and take her 
place in society today. Sex differences 
have lost much of their former impor- 
tance in determining the social value of 
women as individuals. But the leveling 
of sex needs to be accompanied by an 
abandonment of excessive individualism 
in favor of a broader social response on 
the part of both sexes in a search for 
real satisfactions. 

This volume is designed to present 
within an ordered framework a con- 
sideration of those areas of social change 
or conflict which are most thoroughly 
localized and upon which information 
could be most helpful. Limitations of 
space forbid more than a glance at the 
international aspects of women’s chang- 
ing status, even though revolutionary 
alterations are to be witnessed in other 
countries. Space also is lacking for a 
complete record of women’s very con- 
siderable achievements in the last gen- 
eration in the arts and in the profes- 
sional and humanitarian fields. 

There are many who believe that a 
consideration of women as an “out- 


_group” will soon become an obsolete 


frame of reference. There are others 
who believe that a great distance is still 
to be traveled, but that only women 
themselves can bring about a fruitful 
alteration in their cultural status by 
gaining an insight into human capaci- 
ties and applying this insight first of all 
to themselves. Various contributors to 
this volume hint broadly at new social 
objectives; some even describe the so- 
cial machinery necessary to achieve 
those objectives. Almost all agree that 
the problems of women are part of a 
bigger unity, political and  socioeco- 
nomic, Lourse M. Youne 


Woman’s Role in Society 


By Mary R. BEARD 


O IDEA has more entranced the 

human mind, since mind became 
highly conscious of itself, than the idea 
of woman’s role in society. The con- 
cept of society itself, being more ab- 
stract and philosophical, presumably 
was of later origin than the concept of 
woman’s meaning for life. After the 
idea of society was formulated, how- 
ever, interpretations of woman were in- 
creasingly integrated with interpreta- 
tions of society, and in the modem 
world the three formulations of thought 
—woman, role, society——-are the media 
for broad assertions of knowledge about 
the feminine character. 


VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 


Throughout the ages of attention to 
the phenomenon of woman, she has been 
variously represented, as mysterious— 
an idea probably derived from the long 
mystery concerning the creation of hu- 
man life; a favorite of the gods who 
granted her childbirth and taught her 
how to invent the industrial arts and 
make crops grow where crops had not 
grown before—the arts of living; an 
interceder with superhuman beings, even 
a goddess herself, through appeals to 
whom mortals could get protection, 
mercy, justice, or revenge—a source of 
help in bearing struggles in the “mortal 
coil” or diversion from the routines of 
the “squirrel cage.” Woman has been 
depicted as a creature wholly dominated 
by mother'love: superior on account of 
her maternal function to the erratic, 
wandering, lustful male, his inferior 
by reason of her bondage to that func- 
tion; the more conservative and less 
progressive sex; a demon who brought 
evil into the world of good men through 
tempting them to love her; man’s sub- 
ject and a passive slave after he “sub- 


dued her”; dirèct in her methods; in- 
direct in her methods—an_ intriguer; 
completely in tutelage to men’s superior 
mentality; inspirational in influence as 
a result of her intuitive intelligence; 
her own worst enemy; an energizing 
force; an enervating force; selfish; co- 
operative; destructive; creative; the 
hope and guardian of civilization. 

In short, woman has been every kind 
of being in minds conscious of mind. 
She has been used for explanations of 
good and evil in the world; of misery 
and happiness; of inertia, or traditional 
behavior; of idealism and social im- 
provement; of tyranny and sensitiveness 
to human values With the theme of 
woman more satisfaction can apparently 
be found for the making of sweeping 
generalizations about the way of all life 
than with any other romance of the 
mind. 

Despite or perhaps because of the rise 
of special fields of research in the mod- 
ern world, simplified interpretations of 
woman and her role in society have 
issued from the specialties of biology, 
law, metaphysics, theology, psycho- 
analysis, anthropology, sociology, and 
materialist dialectics. After studying 
society in New Guinea, Margaret Mead, 
an American anthropologist, decided 
that sex manifestations of behavior are 
reflections of culture patterns. Her con- 
tention is cited in a recent volume, The 
Feminine Character: History of an Ide- 
ology (London, 1946), by Viola Klein, 
beside the differing theories of such 
sociologists as W. I. Thomas, who main- 
tains that biological factors combine 
with social patterns to determine the 
character of woman. 

Rarely, if ever, do the multitudinous 
disparate facts concerning the activities 
of the female sax throughout history 
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interfere with the assurances of the 
opinionated and speculators who claim 
to “understand” woman. They find it 
convenient to leave this feminine record 
out of account and to enjoy, blissfully, 
their innocence respecting this history. 
Indeed, such innocence has been en- 
couraged in the modern world by three 
striking developments. Since the writ- 
ing of history has become an endowed 
profession—as it was not in the time of 
Herodotus—in which men hold the 
principal positions, there has been a 
strong tendency to concentrate on the 
history of man and relegate to the side 
lines the work of nonprofessionals in 
history who may be and often are more 
experienced in life. Another tendency 
has been to overrate psychology or 
psychoanalysis as a complete and exact 
science. A third tendency has been to 
draw conclusions about woman in highly 
complicated modern societies from the 
_ Study of primitive communities. 

But current hiscory alone, in the proc- 
ess of making, day by day and hour by 
hour, if followed in the best available 
sources, shows fhe inadequacy—indeed 
the naiveté—of both casual and sweep- 
ing professional generalizations about 
woman:-and her role in society. 


IN THE GAME OF PortiTics 


In two years, 1945 and 1946, for ex- 
ample, women were playing stellar and 
subsidiary roles in the political dramas 
on all the world’s stages, in which were 
expressed their ideas of economics, so- 
cial aims, culture patterns, individual 


and family values, manners and educa- 


tion, and theories relative to man and 
woman. The shortage of manpower, 
following the havoc of world warring 
and other circumstances, was throwing 
to women, at this moment in time, pe- 
culiar opportunities and responsibilities 
for political action pertinent to the for- 
tune and fate of societies—for playing 
the “game” of ne 


How were women to play this “game”? 
One way only, and that in the interest 
of civilization? On this important point 
a “top party woman” in the United 
States, Mrs. Charles Tillett, a Demo- 
crat, gave her opinion in an interview 
published in the New York Times on 
November 3, 1946. This outstanding 
politico said to her interlocutor that 
women were learning “the man’s game” 
of politics, but “to win, women find, 
they must play it all the time, as men 
do.” Since her party lost the game at 
the polls of this Nation two days later, 
there must have been some serious error 
in the way the game was played by men 
of her party. Mrs. Tillett, however, 
was Stating her belief that the game of 
politics is more familar to men than to 
women, while she was claiming women’s 
ability to learn it as understudies of 
men 

Unquestionably masses of the world’s 
women were novices at the game of poli- 
tics as played at voting booths in the 
year 1946. So, in fact, were masses of 
men. But as the game had been played 
through long time, precedent to the 
voting business, women had been play- 
ers and for great stakes, and frequently 
they had been triumphant. They had 
played it all the time as members of the 
governing elites of the world: in their 
roles as queens and empresses and mem- 
bers of the nobility; as high priestesses 
with lesser priestesses serving under 
their direction, the whole religious hier- 
archy associated with military and po- 
litical rulers of states; as authorized 
regents for their sons who were heirs 
to thrones, and in this capacity as actual 
rulers of states and societies; as women 
of harems determined to secure thrones 
for their offspring in the cloistered ri- 
valry for prestige and power; as mis- 
tresses of kings and emperors with plans 
for their own direct or indirect power; 
in connection with the strife of religious 
sects for political supremacy; in feudal 
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social orders as promoters and defenders 
of clan power; and in many other ways. 
As long as states and peoples were gov- 
erned by powerful families as they were 
until the democratic revolutions of re- 
cent times dethroned that kind of gov- 
erning elite, women in those families 
and other women at royal courts often 
possessed the supreme power, by in- 
heritance, by marriage, or by seizure, 
and directed public affairs according to 
their moods and tastes, savage or re- 
fined, trained or undisciplined. 

Now, in the twentieth century, in a 
revolutionary tempest raging over the 
entire globe, women are playing power 
politics with new instruments: swifter 
travel and other means of communica- 
tion; deadlier fighting implements; ex- 
traordinary devices for agitation and 
terrorism; experiences derived from ac- 
tivities in huge national and international 
women’s organizations; the immensely 
widening theory that human rights are 
natural rights irrespective of sex and 
thus entitled to free uses; and the com- 
petitive theory that dictatorship by the 
proletarian working classes is the best 
use to which natural rights can be put. 


DIVERSE ATTITUDES 


Alarmed by the invention, manufac- 
ture, and employment of the truly ter- 
rible atomic bomb by Americans in 1945 
to prove what awful destruction it could 
effect as an agent of war, and frightened 
by the thought that the bomb might be 
hurled some day on Americans in turn, 
American women in enormous numbers, 
many of whom had dedicated their 
energies to the enterprise of world war- 
ring, now turned to work for world 
peace. 

“Peace is our business,” proclaimed 
Independent Woman, journal of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, in its issue of 
June 1946. Five months later, three 


American women (Mrs. J. Borden Har- 
riman who was Minister to Norway 
when the Nazis took possession, Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, president of the Wash- 
ington chapter of Americans United for 
World Organization, and Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, ex-president of Mount Holy- 
oke College for Women and official dele- 
gate to the Conference on Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments held in Ge- 
neva a few years after the First World 
War) joined thirteen well-known Ameri- 
can men in a plea to the heads of the 
major governments, American, British, 
and Russian, to implement their ap- 
proval of disarmament as an imperative 
of world peace. This testament of faith, 
also avowed at the United Nations con- 
ference in New York, Mrs. Harriman 
delivered in person to the White House 
and to the British and Russian embas- 
sies in Washington, on November 28, 
1946. 

But fresh fighting was erupting in 
popular revolts, and women were far 
from being emotionally and mentally 
disarmed in all countries including the 
United States. Woman was beyond a 
doubt woman as she had always been. 
Woman was also women, and women 
were of many sorts as they had always 
been. This truth of long history and of 
current history must be known and well 
remembered if sheer opinions respecting 
“woman’s role in society” are to yield 
to intelligent attitudes toward the femi- 
nine being in any society. Every day’s 
events demonstrate that woman’s role 
in society is women’s roles in societies, 
now being enacted in civil wars and 
international turmoil in what may really 
be the most benighted century of human 
history. If this judgment of our time 
seems extravagant and this idea of 
women’s diverse meanings seems too 
cynical, illustrations may be submitted 
for the consideration of their validity, if 
with regret that women are what they 
are in some = 
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IN REMODELING JAPAN 


One illustration is chosen from con- 
temporary Japan, and it is offered with 
a germane question: Why did the victor 
in war, General Douglas MacArthur, so 
swiftly after his landing in Japan to as- 
sume the burdens of occupation Com- 
mander, undertake to make the enfran- 
chisement of Japanese women a major 
plank in his program? To his attend- 
ing staff he gave his reason on the “Ba- 
taan” while they were flying to Japan. 
For many years, he explained, he had 
believed that the intervention of Ameri- 
Can women-in politics was one of the 
greatest stabilizing events in American 
political history, reflecting “the wisdom 
of the home” For the stabilization of 
Japan, therefore, which had certainly 
got too far off the “plumb line,” he 
quickly drew Japanese women into the 
electorate with the consent of the new 
Japanese Government. l 

When 13,000,000 Japanese women 
went to the polls on April 10, 1946, 
many cartying babies on their backs as 
their only way to get there, and regis- 
tered their political desires at the first 
free general election in their country, 
the American Commander expressed his 
gratification over their interest in politi- 
cal action When 39 women out of 75 
candidates for seats in the Diet were 
successful, his hopes rose that the wis- 
dom of the home would function im- 
portantly in the parliament of Japan. 
There it did function importantly—in 
part. After the women had taken their 
places in that legislature, they agreed to 
demand the abolition of concubinage, 
and most of them vowed “never again 
to follow the militarists.” 

Most widely known among the women 
victors at the polls was Mrs. Kanju 
Kato, formerly Baroness Ishimoto, now 
affiliated with the Social Democratic 
Party, along with her second husband, 
who was also elected i the Diet. She 


Ay, 


was assigned to the constitutional com- 
mittee of the lower house and at its ses- 
sions she evinced both the wisdom of 
the home .and her broader sense of 
statecraft. 

What was this Oriental woman’s 
broader sense of statecraft? Politics 
and government were not viewed as 
light games by her. She understood 
that they must rest on social founda- 
tions or be as frail as the thinnest of 
glass. She had been insisting that the 
answer to Japan’s overcrowded popula- 
tion was not emigration to Jands where 
her people were not wanted, to be forced 
there by military aggression, but that 
birth control or planned parenthood was 
the only answer. Moreover, she had 
conducted a clinic in Tokyo for teaching 
the means of limiting the population. 
She had also been contending that pov- 
erty was a fundamental social curse and 
had given her support to a labor move- 
ment designed to reduce or destroy pov- 
erty. She had written her autobiog- 
raphy, Facing Two Ways, revealing the 
bases of her convictions; it had been 
published in New York. For her “dan- 
gerous thoughts” she had been arrested 
in Tokyo and was under surveillance 
during the militarist regime. Then, lib- 
erated by the American Commander, 
Shidzué Kato attempted to help carry 
the burden which she viewed as “build- 
ing for the future in Japan,” with the 
Commander’s encouragement. 

Also elected to the Diet was a firm 
Communist, Mrs Toshiku Karasawa, 
who adhered strictly to the political and 
verbal line established at Moscow for 
all Communists, and in her first speech 
in parliament she proclaimed this fidel- 
ity to the purposes of the U.S.S.R. 
While she was speaking from that 
rostrum, other women Communists in- 
side and outside Japan were resorting 
to every kind of practice for the exten- 
sion of the “Fatherland Front” beyond 
the Russian border. 
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In ExpANDING RUSSIAN POWER 


Wanda Wasilewska, a Polish woman 
who was made editor of a Communist 
newspaper in Moscow, used this paper 
and direct action to destroy the legal 
Polish Government as soon as the Rus- 
sians had defeated the Germans in their 
sanguinary battles over defense and ag- 
gression. She had a hand in setting up 
a puppet government for the U-S.SR. 
in Poland and in starting the war in 
that country against the native peasant 
culture, in harmony with the Moscow 
prescription for crushing peasant oppo- 
sition to the advance of the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ” For her book, 
The Rainbow, Wanda Wasilewska was 
awarded the Stalin prize. While Polish 
co-operators of that bent of mind ral- 
lied to the “cause” of Communism and 
served to constitute the operating force 
of the Polish satellite government, other 
ardent women armed with tommy guns 
stood guard at bridgeheads and strate- 
gic crossroads against “fascist” peas- 
ants and their leaders who were not 
disposed to relish the new order Al- 
though peasant opposition was not fully 
suppressed, it was driven closer and 
closer to the status of guerrilla warfare. 
But all women did not desert the peas- 
ant or the broader Polish independence 
movement on that account They con- 
tinued to be active aboveground and 
underground in this strife over the very 
constitution of society and its govern- 
ment. 

In the extension of the “Fatherland 
Front” to Rumania, leadership was as- 
sumed by Madame Anna Pauker, born 
in that country but trained in Russia 
for revolutionary action, during her exile 
there. Responsible American reporters 
described her in 1946 as “the most im- 
portant single figure in Rumania,” the 
“watchwoman” for the U.S.S R. against 
any possible “double-crossing” by the 
official Rumanian Premier, Petru Groza, 


or any other deviator from the Russian 
line. Anna Pauker’s frank statement 
relative to Communist strategy appeared 
in Sam Pope Brewer’s interview with 
her, published in the New York Times 
on October 19,1945. Beginning in 1918, 
she had gone through six years of soli- 
tary confinement in prison. Late in 
1946 she was elected to the Parliament 
of Rumania. 

In Yugoslavia, for the aid and com- 
fort of the Communist dictator Tito, 
women founded papers in each federal - 
unit of that satellite state. To the 
United States came Mrs. Vitsa Balen, 
wife of the press attaché at Washington, 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
and assume responsibility for making 
the rule of Tito attractive to American 
women and through them to the public 
of which they are an influential part 

Down in Bulgaria, on that spreading 
highway to empire, another strong link 
in the chain of Russian expansion was 
forged by Tsola Dragoytchova, a vet- 
eran Communist and executive secretary 
of the national committee of the Father- 
land Front in Sofya. “It matters little 
to Miss Dragoytchova what laws or de- 
crees the Council of Ministers pass or 
the fact that this committee was not en- 
tirely made up of Communists,” radioed 
a correspondent to the Times in January 
1945. “If, in her opinion, they should 
not be enforced, they are sure to be dis- 
regarded.” She had managed to escape 
the gallows when sentenced more than 
once by the former Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, and for terror she substituted ter- 
ror. “No one dares to dispute Tsola 
... ths Communist chieftain behind 
the Bulgarian Government. ‘The mili- 
tary control is at her disposal, and no 
one likes to argue with a tommy gun.” 
Boys and girls organized to shoot and 
kill on orders let no one argue with 
them, either. 

If space permitted the story of Al- 
bania’s enfoldmept within the sphere of 
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the U.S.S.R., with that opening to the 
Mediterranean ‘in view, the force of 
women directed to the support of the 
pro-Communist President, Enver Hoxha, 
could be described. 

Far to the east of Russia in China, 
Korea, and Japan, far to the south and 
southwest in the Orient, in India, and in 
Africa, far to the west across the conti- 
nent of Europe and up in England, and 
on to the Western Hemisphere, Com- 
munist women worked to make the dic- 
tatorship of their preferred system pre- 
vail. Amid the hunger, poverty, and 
devastations of this warring age, they 
labored like men of that faith to spread 
their gospel of salavation—in parlia- 
ments to which they were elected, in 
international assemblies of women which 
they attended and addressed, through 
deviations from the straight path to 
their objective when deviations seemed 
necessary as temporary expedients, al- 
ways nevertheless with the ultimate in- 
tention of getting societies headed to- 
ward their goal. By the co-operation of 
non-Slavs who shared the Communist 
ideology of social perfection, the Pan- 
Slavic aspiration for world power was 
reinforced and grounded. 


PEACE BY FORCE 


“Peace is our business,” averred mil- 
lions of American women at this stage 
of history. “Gentlemen of the United 
Nations Security Council, you must 
come into the room of your mother un- 
armed,” Dorothy Thompson affirmed. 
But many complications rendered the 
peace business and the disarming of men 
difficult, to say the very least If “arms 
and the man” have been blended in lit- 
erature and playwriting throughout the 
ages as well as in fact, arms and women 
have also been blended in reality if less 
in letters. It is true that countless 
women among all peoples have steadily 
carried the nonmilitary burdens of eco- 
nomic production and seateneanine and 


childrearing, but countless other women 
have aligned themselves with military 
thrusts at power. “Peace by force” is 
today a striking credo among persons of 
both sexes. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, meeting in New York during 
the last weeks of 1946, provided a 
forum for many women’s expositions of 
their attitudes toward war and peace. 
While the ideal of world peace was af- 
firmed by this body as a whole, “action, 
not mere words” was demanded by some 
of the women delegates, and action in- 
volved the possibility, even the immi- 
nence, of war. 

The call for action was eloquently 
made by Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, Minister of Self-Government 
and Public Health in the United Prov- 
inces of India, former president of the 
All-India Women’s Conference, an aris- 
tocratic Hindu leader and sister of 
Nehru. But an aristocratic Moslem 
woman leader, Begum Shah Nawaz, also 
wanted action. And the actions they 
wanted were not identical. Both had to 
do with the movement for Indian inde- 
pendence from British overlordship, but, 
as the two great Indian factions could 
not agree about the management of inde- 
pendence, the situation furnished fuel 
for a civil war. and threats of inter- 
national armed conflicts. Neither wo- 
man was pacifist at all costs, if pacifist 
at all. Though Madame Pandit flew 
back to India stimulated by the plaudits 
which followed her eloquent statement 
of the Hindu conception of Indian na- 
tionalism and her plea in behalf of free- 
dom for Indians in southwest Africa, 
Begum Shah Nawaz stayed in New 
York and announced that the Moslem 
refusal to be absorbed in Hindu na- 
tionalism would be carried for judgment 
to the whole American people. 

If the wearied nations of a world so 
recently engaged in a global war were 
again drawn into a world war by the 
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Indian clashes, this involvement would 
be in no small measure the outcome of 
women’s conceptions of their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of a political 
nature. 


THE JeEwisH-ARAB CONFLICT 


The same was true of the strife cen- 
tering in Palestine. If “nothing is ever 
settled until it is settled right,” diver- 
gent opinions of rightness were keeping 
this area of the earth aflame, and what 
settlement could be accomplished in the 
circumstances was a dilemma with many 
horns for Europe, Britain, and the 
United States, as well as for Palestine. 

The way to a utopian settlement of 
this controversy, like the way to every 
utopia, was stony and beset with thorns 
for feminine no less than masculine feet. 
The Jewish cry for a homeland, Zion, 
in lands claimed by the Arabs on the 
basis of long possession, was met by 
Arab determination to keep additional 
Jews out of that region, whatever the 
political pressure or even the physical 
force which might support further Jew- 
ish immigration. While Jewish women 
in the United States and elsewhere were 
aiding in the movement to finance a 
larger migration of suffering Jews in 
Europe to Palestine and help them to 
sink firm roots there, Arab women were 
uniting for support of the resistance 
movement. 

At Cairo in December 1945, an or- 
ganization of Arab women was formed 
by delegates from Palestine, Lebanon, 
Syria, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, and Egypt, 
and “governments of the Arab world 
watched the conference closely,” the 
press reported. “Mahmoud Fahmy 
Nokrashi Pasha, Egypt’s Foreign Min- 
ister, spoke to the delegates [among 
them were women lawyers and other 
prominent women], describing their 
meeting as an effective step toward an 
Arab federation.” These women re- 
solved to work steadfastly in the Pan- 


Arab movement, but they also demanded 
equal rights with men, of the kinds now 
possessed by Turkish women so near 
them. 

The following May, in 1946, eight 
hundred Arab women, led by a Moslem 
and a Christian Arab, marched from the 
Mosque of Omar to the Jaffa Gate at 
Jerusalem, bearing banners on which 
was inscribed their rebellion against 
more Jews for Palestine. At the same 
time, young girls were working with 
young boys at Tel Aviv as fighters for 
the Jewish Zion, despite efforts by other 
Jews to keep the contest within verbal 
and political bounds. How would this 
belligerency be resolved? Not by men 
only. That was the one certainty. 


In CHINA 


Moreover, in the vaster realm called 
China and in all the aspects of its own 
people’s dispute over who was to govern 
whom and for what ends, roles played 
by women were vital in the shaping of 
events. For example, it took the Cen- 
tral Government, headed officially by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and un- 
officially but indispensably by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, his main adviser and 
helpmate, seven months to locate and 
dispose of the Chinese puppet of the 
Japanese, Wang Ching-wei, whose 
“closest adviser” had been his wife, 
Chen Pi-chun. He was sentenced to 
death; she was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment as a traitor and otherwise 
direful enemy of China 

On the other hand, Madame Sun Yat- 
sen, widow of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, is widely 
acclaimed as “the conscience of China.” 
Her steadfast loyalty to Dr. Sun’s three 
prime principles for China—national- 
ism, democracy, and security for the 
people’s livelihood—gives her both high 
distinction as a public figure and respect 
among men and women who belong to 
the liberal faction now affiliated with the 
Central Government and among men 
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and women who belong to the most radi- 
cal faction. 

Whether all the men and women who 
took their cues from Yenan before the 
civil war broke out early in 1947 were 
positively Communist in their creed is a 
subject of controversy. If Communist, 
they did not aim to destroy a peasant 
culture as Russian Communists have 
attempted to do. Among their leaders 
were Madame Chou En-lai, the “cul- 
tured wife” of the chief negotiator with 
the Central Government, herself a -force- 
ful member of the Communist Execu- 
tive Council; Madame Mao Tse-tung, 
wife of the “head man” at that Com- 
munist capital; her daughter-in-law, 
Madame Mao Yung-fo, who gave up 
her career as a cinema star in Shanghai 
to cast in her lot with “the people”; 
the wife of General Chu Tey who, like 
Mao Tse-tung, revolted against Chiang 
Kai-shek’s ultraconservative leadership 
in 1927; and the “Christian General” 
Feng Yu-hsiang’s wife who was placed 
on the commission assigned, in the win- 
ter of 1945—46, to visit the warring Chi- 
nese fronts for the purpose of discover- 
ing whether a truce just agreed upon 
was being observed. 


IN ARGENTINA 


The commingling of religion and poli- 
tics as a concern of women is illustrated 
in the Western as in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. The course of events in Argen- 
tina demonstrates this interest During 
the candidacy of Juan D. Peron for the 
Presidency in the winter of 1945—46, 
more than a tempest in a teapot blew 
through a church in Buenos Aires when 
the officiating priest at a Catholic serv- 
ice undertook to read a pastoral letter, 
signed by his clerical superiors, filled 
with admonitions to his congregation 
against toying with liberal doctrines and 
practices. ) 

A feminine outbreak occurred when 
several “well-dressed lqdies” rose from 


their seats and declared that they had 
come to worship and not to hear a politi- 
cal sermon. Their social standing and 
chic appearance did not save them from 
the wrath of other women at this serv- 
ice. The outcome was the arrest of the 
dissidents, and sentences to pay fines 
and spend six days in “the notorious 
prostitutes’ prison, Asile San Miguel.” 

Peron was victorious at the polls, but 
after he was installed as President, 
Sefiora Ana Rosa de Martinez Guerrero 
of Buenos Aires, speaking at an inter- 
national conference of women in New 
York on the theme of “the spiritual and 
moral aspects of society,” urged the 
women of the world to “work against 
all dictatorships.” 


In GERMANY 


Not all women have borne with all 
dictators gladly or with resignation. In 
Germany, for instance, women divided 
into two battling camps over the 
Fuehrerprinzip so ferociously asserted 
by Hitler—some fanatically on his 
side, some intransigently against him. 
Against all the new dictatorships of this 
age, hundreds of thousands of women 
have set their personalities—some to 
fight back in guerrilla warfare; others 
to suffer imprisonment and torture of 
kinds unimaginable to civilized men and 
women. 

With the Nazis outlawed, attitudes 
toward dictatorship appeared at polls 
where more women voted after the for- 
tunes of the global war were fixed— 
temporarily. Having become fearful of 
strong government, innumerable Euro- 
pean women voted so firmly against it 
that their votes helped to make some 
governments too weak. But to uni- 
versal surprise, when in 1946 free elec- 
tions were set in the various zones of 
Berlin governed by the victors in this 
war, enough German women in the least 
democratic zone—that of Russia—cast 
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of values among women themselves is 
to be found than in the long controversy 
over the equal rights amendment. The 
present status and probable outcome of 
the controversy are significant of the 
new attitudes toward themselves and 
their destiny which are gradually becom- 
ing apparent among educated American 
women. The National Woman’s Party 
has been vociferously demanding equal 
rights for twenty-five years; but the 
much larger end increasing numbers of 
women in industry are interested for the 
most part not in equal rights but in 
special protective legislation. This 
cleavage of interest and aims between 
the intellectual woman of the upper mid- 
dle class and the working woman has 
existed since the eighteenth century, 
when Mary Wollstonecraft and her fol- 
lowers began demanding education and 
equality for women, and simultaneously 
. the changes produced by the industrial 
revolution forced women to demand and 
obtain the first social legislation in Eng- 
-land which restricted private enterprise 
(the Factory Acts of 1802). 

The National Woman’s Party has in- 
troduced in Congress each year since 
1923 a constitutional amendment? 
which would guarantee that “equality 
of rights under the law shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States 
or by a State on account of sex,” the 
amendment to take effect three years 
after the date of ratification. The Na- 
tional Woman’s Party is a very small 
group of well-to-do women, the majority 
of them middle-aged and many of them 
veterans of the fight for suffrage, whose 
thinking stems from that of the tradi- 
tional feminist leaders. They suffer 
from a burning sense of injustice be- 
cause women “are still not persons in 

1S J. Res. 61. 79th Cohg., ist sess. All 
quotations for and against the amendment are 
taken from testimony presented at Hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 


the Judiciary, United States Senate, on this 
resolution, September 28, 1945 


the Constitution of the United States” 
and do not have “full citizenship under 
the Constitution.” Women must learn 
to raise their voices and be heard. 
“Women are the mothers of the race and 
no race can be strong and honored un- 
less the mothers are strong and honored, 
and mothers cannot be strong and hon- 
ored if they are denied ‘equality of 
rights under the law.’ ” 

The amendment is designed to abolish 
all remaining legal discriminations 
against women—and the party lists 
1,101 statutes of this sort in the forty- 
eight states It would, however, also 
jeopardize the protective legislation for 
women in industry—-minimum wage and 
hour laws, laws prohibiting night work 
and hazardous occupations, requiring 
rest periods, lunchrooms, seats, and so 
forth. The proponents of the amend- 
ment are willing to destroy these pro- 
tective laws on the grounds that they 
are actually designed to keep women out 
of certain types of work and out of the 
better-paid jobs, and that true protec- 
tive legislation ought to cover men as 
well as women. 


SUPPORTERS OF THE AMENDMENT 


Since 1934 a number of other national 
women’s organizations, chiefly profes- 
sional groups of doctors, lawyers, ac- 
countants, osteopaths, school secretaries, 
dentists, and so forth, have joined the 
Woman’s Party in support of the amend- 
ment. At present they claim that they 
represent 3 million women., The most 
influential supporters have been the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Education Association, and 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. One can- 
not help, however, having doubts as to 
the number of women whom they actu- 
ally represent, in view of the evidence 
revealed at the hearing before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in September 1945 
that of the 2.5 shillion members of the 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
who were reported by their legislative 
chairman, Mrs. Harvey Wiley, to have 
voted 6 to 1 in favor of the amendment, 
actually only 5 per cent (680 out of the 
16,500 clubs) voted on the question at 
all when it was submitted to them. 
The amendment was endorsed in 1944 
in both major party platforms. Presi- 
dent Truman and thirty state governors 
have endorsed it since 1944. It has 
been favorably reported several times 
by committees of both houses of Con- 
gress, and finally reached a vote for the 
first time in the Senate in July 1946, the 
vote being 38 yeas, 35 nays. This was 
short of the necessary two-thirds, but 
the Woman’s Party believes that 18 of 
the 23 absentees would have supported 
it, and had they been present the amend- 
ment would have passed It has been 
reintroduced in the present session. 


THE OPPOSITION 


The amendment has been opposed 
from the beginning by the trade unions, 
who believe that i 


it would certainly be the height of folly to 
throw overboard a century of effort in se- 
curing state-labor-law protection for women 
when there is no assurance that any such 
protection will be extended to men ın the 
near future. 


They argue that protective legislation is 
increasingly needed in modern industry 
because of the strains involved in mod- 
ern mass production and the much 
larger numbers.of women employed in 
it than formerly, and that such legisla- 
tion has been a benefit, not a handicap, 
to women workers. They have always 
had the support of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor in this 
position. ` 

Moreover, according to Paul Freund 
of the Harvard Law School, not only 
labor laws, “but every statutory and 
common-law provision {dealing with the 


manifold relations of women in society 
would be forced to run the gauntlet of 
attack on constitutional grounds” if the 
amendment were passed 

The legal chaos which would result 
from applying a rigid rule of equality 
to the rights, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities of men and women is not hard 
to imagine. Are wives, for instance, to ` 
be deprived of the right to support from 
their husbands, or are the husbands to 
demand support from their wives? Are 
the grounds for divorce and alimony to 
be identical? The amendment has from 
the beginning been the subject of caustic 
comment by such eminent lawyers as 
Justice’ Holmes, Justice Frankfurter, 
Roscoe Pound, William Draper Lewis, 
Douglas B. Maggs, Lloyd Garrison, and 
Dean Acheson 

An increasing number of women have 
become convinced that the amendmeht 
is an impractical and doctrinaire ap- , 
proach which “won’t even touch the ma- 
jor discriminations under which women 
live and about which they make just 
criticism and complaint ” They believe 
that women’s rights are adequately pro- 
tected by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which prohibits legislative discrimina- 
tion based on sex alone whtch has no 
reasonable basis, and that the new 
amendment would do more harm than 
good. 

In 1945 a coalition of forty-three na- 
tional organizations united to form 
“The Committee to Defeat the Unequal 
Rights Amendment.” This group in- 
cluded the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the League of Women 
Voters of the United States, the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, the Na- 
tional Council‘of Jewish Women, the 
National Consumers League, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, and 
some twenty-six other trade union 
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groups, both CIO and AFL.? These 
groups freely acknowledge that women 
are still subject in some states to legal 
discriminations, which they deplore, and 
many of them have worked actively for 
their abolition; but they believe “it is 
the part of wisdom to let the states finish 
the job of housecleaning they have so 
-nearly completed.” 


ALTERNATIVE TO THE AMENDMENT 


As this article goes to press, it appears 
that at long last the initiative in the 
field of women’s rights has been taken 
from the National Woman’s Party. In 
February of this year a joint resolution, 
carefully prepared by a group of the 
women’s organizations which have been 
opposed to the equal rights amendment, 
was introduced in Congress, with the 
support of all the women members of 
that body The resolution is designed 
to secure the advantages of the amend- 
ment but to avoid its dangers. 

An explanatory preamble states that 


since thé progress of women in this: 


country is still impeded by statutes and 
practices which are based on an archaic 
conception of women’s character and 
capacities and which are inconsistent 
with the purpose expressed in the United 
Nations Charter of “promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to . . . sex,” it is now 
appropriate and desirable to review the 
legal status of women so that present 
law may be brought into harmony with 
modern conceptions of her proper 
status. 


2 The amendment has been publicly opposed 
by Eleanor Roosevelt, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Alice Hamilton, Mary McLeod Bethune, Freda 
Kirchwey, Dorothy Kenyon, Frances Perkins, 
and Frieda Miller, as well as by the Jeaders 
of the various women’s organizations referred 
to above It has been endorsed by Ernest 
Groves, Cardinal Dougherty, Frederick Eliot, 
Henry A Wallace. James A Farley, and Mrs 
Ogden Reid 


The resolution declares that it shall 
be the “policy of the United States that 
in law and its administration no distinc- 
tion on the basis of sex shall be made 
except those based on differences in 
physical structure, biological or social 
function, or similar reasonable justifica- 
tion in fact.” All Federal agencies are 
to modify their regulations immediately 
as far as legally permissible to conform 
with this policy; the President shall ap- 
point a commission to study discrimina- 
tions against women throughout the 
country; its report is to be submitted 
by a fixed date to Congress with recom- 
mendations for whatever legislation is 
needed to bring Federal law into con- 
formity with the new policy; and, 
finally, the state legislatures—which 
have the widest responsibility in this 
field—~are urged to take similar action. 

A joint resolution can be passed more 
easily and quickly than a constitutional .- 
amendment, and reforms made under it 
would be accomplished by “specific bills 
for specific ills”; the resolution is an af- 
firmative response to the United Na- 
tions Charter and it is in harmony with 
the procedures being worked out by the 
Commission on the Status of Women at 
Lake Success; it commits Congress to 
future legislation; and it provides stand- 
ards and a precedent for the states to 
follow if they so desire It will be in- 
teresting to see how many legislators 
who have previously given lip service to 
the amendment will now turn with relief 
to this more realistic attempt to deal 
with statutory discriminations against 
women. 


COMMON FALLACIES 


The feminists, like everyone else, have 
always oversimplified the woman prob- 
lem. Much of the fallacious thinking 
about women is due to the fact that they 
are an “out-group in a society where 
standards are predominantly masculine, 
and like members of other out-groups, 
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such as foreigners, Jews, Negroes, are 
subject to collective judgments instead 
of being treated on their own merits.” ° 
People are forever saying that women 
are thus and so; whereas women are not 
all thus and so. There are as many 
kinds of women as there are men, and 
there is no one mold into which all can 
be comfortably fitted. A pattern of life 
which is entirely satisfying for one kind 
of woman may be torment for another. 

Women, like members of other out- 
groups, tend to imitate and appropriate 
as their own, behavior patterns, stand- 
ards, and values from the dominant 
masculine society. When women in the 
nineteenth century began to secure op- 
portunities for higher education, they 
assumed that because woman’s intel- 
lectual capacity is as great as man’s, 
she therefore-could engage in the same 
pursuits as man and would be happy in 
doing so. This is a non sequitur which 
ignores the facts of life, psychological 
and sociological, as well as biological. 
The reader will find a clear exposition of 
the disastrous results of this feminist 
fallacy in Dr. Farnham’s article. The 
body of new knowledge about how the 
human mind works and human per- 
sonality develops is at long last causing 
us to recognize the gravity of woman’s 
emotional maladjustments, and give us 
a clue, lacking to earlier generations, to 
the psychic processes involved. 
new knowledge has already brought 
radical changes in educational methods, 
particularly for younger children, but its 
full implications remain for the most 


part unrecognized in school curricula on. 


the secondary and college level* For- 
mer generations smothered a girl’s intel- 
lectual capacities; the feminists and 
most of her teachers today ignore her 
emotional needs. Each woman must 


8 Viola Klein, The Feminine Character’ His- 


tory of an Ideology, London Kegan Paul, 


1946. 
t See Dr McBride’s article for a discussion 
of this problem at the college level 


This ` 


still learn for herself and often too late 
the necessity for managing somehow to 
find outlets for her dual needs with the 
limitations imposed on her by society 
and by her biological function. 


DISCONTINUITY IN WOMAN’S LIFE 


Also still generally unrecognized are 
the results of the fact that a woman’s 
life today usually falls into discontinu- 
ous sections. This discontinuity is in- 
evitable; but the severity of the adjust- 
ments which it now involves could be 
eased if they were understood and 
planned for, and a woman’s growth to 
maturity could be achieved with much 
less strain and waste. The basic neces- 
sity is to prepare herself while living 
through one stage of her life for the one 
which is to follow. If it were frankly 
recognized that the majority of women 
find their greatest happiness in the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of their role as wife 
and mother, and that their vocation will 
probably, to a greater or less degree, be- 


‘come an avocation during the years 


when they are bringing up a family, 
would it not be easier for girls to accept 
the severe restrictions on their activities 
which come to the mothers of young 
children? 

If the young mothers in turn were 
better trained to understand that their 
present intensive job will not last and 
that they must be constantly building 
their bridges out into the community, 
then, instead of being confronted in the 
forties with relative unemployment and 
the loneliness, frustration, and suffering 
which go with it, they would be more 
ready to use their experience and talents 
creatively outside the home. “The sense 
of uselessness,” says T. S Huxley, “is 
the severest shock which our system can 
sustain.” Yet countless women who are 
not fully employed in their homes are 
being gnawed by this very sense of use- 
lessness. Surely one of our greatest 
needs is to find and create opportunities 
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for part-time or free-lance work for 
women of all economic levels Our 
communities need also to develop and 
utilize all their resources for adult edu- 
cation to make expert advice and guid- 
ance available to women of all ages. 


Toe NEED ror New VALUES 


In her role as wife and mother, a 
woman lives in a world whose values, 
goals, and rewards are largely intangible 
and whose reality has been undervalued 
in our materialistic society. As a mem- 
ber of an inferior out-group she accepts 
the masculine opinion that her activities 
are dull or trivial or silly She has 
sometimes been ridiculed for her pre- 
occupation with human relationships, 
for instance. Yet it is precisely in this 
field that our society has most conspicu- 
ously failed. Mental illness, divorce, 
race tensions, nationalistic hatreds, in- 
dustrial strife, and war itself are suff- 
clent evidence that this is hardly a 
trivial pursuit. 

Woman’s sense of inferiority is 
heightened by her tendency to measure 
herself and her achievements by the 
standards and values of the masculine 
society outside the home. Men’s suc- 
cess is commonly—or at any rate, sup- 
posedly—rewarded by promotion, by 
increased pay, and by various forms 
of social recognition. Even the best 
mother resents the fact that she is never 
promoted, no matter how good a job 
she does; she never gets paid, though 
her hours are longer than in any men’s 
industry; and there is no social recog- 
nition of her achievements, unless one 
wishes to count the hideously senti- 
mental and commercial institution of 
Mother's Day. 

The equality for which woman truly 
hungers today is equality of worth, of 
dignity. Once she were sure of that, 
she could cease being so self-conscious 
and might acquire more of the poise and 
equanimity which Pearl Buck believes 


that Chinese women derive from “their 
quiet and conscious conviction of their 
own worth, their knowledge of their ir- 
reducible value as women.” Men have 
for so long been saying, “Poor things!” 
about women, and women have for so 
long been echoing “Poor things!” about 
themselves that we have quite forgotten 
about the many advantages, opportuni- 
ties, and rewards open to women be- 
cause they are women. The question of 
what is true femininity, and hence the 
true role of women in society, remains 
one of violent controversy, but the 
trends of modern psychology, psychi- 
atry, and sociology seem to indicate that 
woman has emotional as well as physi- 
cal characteristics inherent in her na- 
ture, and that the race suffers when she 
is denied by society or by her own inhi- 
bitions the full development of her 
powers. 


New HISTORICAL APPROACH 


In a valuable study published a year 
ago, Violg Klein suggests a historical 
interpretation of the social revolution in 
which we are involved which is helpful 
in giving perspective on the problem. 
She points out that in the Middle Ages 
and indeed up to the industrial revolu- 
tion, when nearly all creative work, both 
by men and by women, was done in the 
home and virtually every job performed 
by men was also performed by women, 
the latter did not suffer from an infe 
riority complex about their role in so- 
clety as they do today Miss Klein 
suggests that the emancipation of 
women is really part of the centuries- 
long emergence from feudal society, in 


o Which men were driven from the home 


at an earlier stage by the growth of 
capitalism, but in which women have 
lagged behind. 

Perhaps there would be less moral 
indignation about the activities of mod- 
ern woman if her attempts to become 

6 Viola Klein, op, cit. 
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economically productive and to find ade- 
quate emotional outlets were thought of 
not as new and unfeminine but as an 
effort to resume for herself a place in 
society of which she has been increas- 
ingly deprived since the middle of the 
eighteenth century. : Perhaps also there 
would be more understanding of the re- 
grettable fact that women in business 
and industry sometimes tend to be 
shrewish in positions of authority, or to 
rely on feminine charm, or to be unwill- 
ing to accept responsibility at all. There 
has been so much emphasis on freedom 
since the French and American Revolu- 
tions, and it has seemed so desirable an 
end in itself, that it still never occurs to 
many of us that freedom brings with it 
burdens and responsibilities so heavy 
that many individuals actually shrink 
from it. In fact, Erich Fromm has in- 
terpreted the readiness to accept fascism 
of European peoples, closer to feudalism 
than we, and the emotional and eco- 
nomic security which it provided, as an 
escape from the intolerable, loneliness 
and ever increasing responsibility which 
capitalism and democracy impose on the 
individual? Men in English and.Ameri- 
can society have had many more genera- 
tions in which to accustom themselves 
to this situation than have women. 

There are already evidences of the 
changed attitudes which a more under- 
standing approach to women’s problems 
will bring. Girls of today apparently 
accept the feminine role with less rebel- 
lion than did their mothers. We are 
beginning to distrust the view of mar- 
riage, which was popular between the 
two World Wars, as an institution de- 
signed solely “for the personal satisfac- 
tion and completion of the individuals 


8 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom, New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941 


concerned.” An article by Bertrand 
Vogel in the January 1947 Redbook, for 
instance, concludes that “divorce itself 
we must regard less as an expression of 
our freedom than as an indication of 
our failure to adjust ourselves to a social 
pattern”-—a far cry from the doctrines 
preached in the twenties. 


CoMPLEXITY OF THE PROBLEM 


The present-day confusion about 
woman’s proper place can be lessened 
only as both men and women learn to 
understand better her nature and her 
needs. It will be a step forward if we 
alter our perspective sufficiently to see 
that the woman problem is infinitely 
more complex than is generally ad- 
mitted, and that it is part of a long 
process of development in which our 
men have been involved for centuries. 
We shall cease then to expect immediate 
solutions or final answers It will be- 
come more obvious that women will 
have to hammer out their own solutions 
in an infinite variety of patterns fitted 
to the needs and limitations of their 
personalities and circumstances. Our 
educators, especially on the college 
level, bear a heavy responsibility to re- 
evaluate frequently their goals and their 
methods in teaching women, in an effort 
to meet women’s deepest needs. This 
may involve fundamental changes in 
curriculum and will raise a host of ques- 
tions requiring years of experimentation 
to work out. It is well to bear in mind 
John Dewey’s definition of progress as 
“the problem of discovering the needs 
and capacities of collective human na- 
ture—of inventing the social machinery 
which will set available powers operating 
for the satisfaction of those needs.” 
Most of the road lies ahead. 
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Victories on the International Front 


By DorotHy KENYON 


HE woman’s movement has been 
advancing during the last century 
in a series of sharp crescendos. Each 
war of the period has shaken our social 
fabric and in doing so has shaken women 
loose from some of the inherited limita- 
tions and prejudices encircling them. 
The Civil War destroyed the citadel of 
prejudice against higher education for 
women. Many of our leading women’s 
colleges opened their doors in the decade 
following that war and higher education 
for women has been from then on an 
assured success. World War I, which 
shook the social fabric not only of the 
United States but of Europe as well, 
destroyed the citadel of prejudice against 
votes for women, in both the United 
States and in Great Britain, and has- 
tened the coming of full political and 
economic equality for women in many 
other lands. World War II, which rent 
the world and in so doing cut across the 
habit patterns of nations, cultures, com- 
munities, families and individuals alike 
as no other event on earth has ever done, 
and which saw women fighting, resisting, 
and dying side by side with men, has left 
us in a state of social fluidity greater 
perhaps than any of us realize 
Certainly great immediate victories 
have already come to women, of which 
the vote and women’s acceptance and 
participation. in the full political life of 
countries which had previously barred 
them are perhaps the most outstanding. 
The economic victories are not yet so 
clear-cut, although the acceptance of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work 
and the admission of women during the 
war into many new lines of work, no- 
tably in the machinery and heavy in- 
dustry fields, augur well for a break- 
down of some of the hoariest of our 
economic traditions 
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Wark ACTIVITIES AND RESULTS 


Advances are made in two areas: (1) 
in the field of ideas, and (2) in the field 
of actual happenings. Sometimes it is 
one that is to the fore, sometimes the 
other, and sometimes both operate simul- 
taneously and in almost equal degree. 
Daring the war it was the actual happen- 
ings which took precedence over every- 
thing else. Men were in short supply. 
Women rushed into the breach. They 
fought; they made munitions; they car- 
ried on underground resistance activities; 
they ran the government; they ran busi- 
ness; they also strove to keep their homes 
and families together. Nobody ques- 
tioned their doing these things They 
had to be done; there was no time to lose 
and nobody else to do them—-so women 
did them. It was perfectly matter of 
course. It was only after the crisis had 
moderated and victory was on the way 
that we woke up to some of the implica- 
tions of these happenings. 

So overwhelming was the realization 
of women’s services during the war years 
that it took only a small turn in the 
tide of victory to bring the implication 
of their participation out into the open. 
De Gaulle promised the vote to French 
women long before final victory. And 
it was at San Francisco, months before 
V-J Day, that the ideas back of these 
happenings were finally crystallized in 
that phrase in the Charter of the United 
Nations which calls for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as 
to sex. 

We have entered into a period of that 
other sort of advance, the advance in 
ideas This sudden eruption of the idea, 
following so close upon the heels of the 
actual war happenings, was not brought 
about entirely by those happenings but 
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was itself an outgrowth of a gradual 
evolution of many years’ thinking in the 
international field. It might be worth- 
while to trace this thinking in some 
detail. 


Gains Maprt THROUGH LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


' Our first great effort in international 
co-operation, the League of Nations, was 
also the outgrowth of a great world war 
and reflected much of the new thinking 
of those days. While women contrib- 
uted less to that victory and were hardly 
at all in the thoughts of the conquerors 
gathered in the Palace at Versailles, 
yet a clause did get inserted into the 
Covenant of the League to the effect 
that women as well as men should be 
eligible to serve in the League Secre- 
tariat. No more than a crumb to be 
sure; yet it was at least edible On the 
strength of it women were taken into 
the Secretariat in reasonably substantial 
numbers, although almost invariably in 
the more obscure, low-salaried spots. 
And occasional women came to Geneva 
as delegates or representatives of their 
countries to attend sessions of the 
League. 

Although on the outside and for the 
most part without power of any sort, 
women soon discovered that the League 
gave them a forum for their views. 
They could attend: sessions of the As- 
sembly and through the delegates of 
their various countries expound their 
views. They were not slow to avail 
themselves of this opportunity. The 
League, in fact, was continually urged, 
almost from its inception, to take action 
in the field of women’s rights. The na- 
tionality of women was the first specific 
question to be raised for discussion by 
the League. It appeared on the As- 
sembly agenda in 1931 and was followed 
by a conference at The Hague called to 
consider the possibility of drafting a 
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convention on the subject. The same 
question appeared on the Assembly 
agenda in 1932, 1933, and 1935. In 
that latter year the question of the 
status of women in all its aspects also 
appeared for the first time (at the re- 
quest of ten countries) on the Assembly 
agenda. 


Nattonality and status of women 


Two separate resolutions were adopted, 
one on nationality, the other on the gen- 
eral status of women The Assembly 
called the attention of the members of 
the League to the Montevideo Conven- 
tion of December 26, 1933, on the na- 
tionality of women, and requested the 
Council to follow the development of the 
problem. It then adopted a resolution 
on the status of women. Distinguishing 
between “the question of conditions of 
employment whether of men or women,” 
which was stated to be “a matter which 
properly falls within the sphere of the 
International Labour Organization,” and 
“the question of the political and civil 
status of women,” the latter question 
was referred to the governments of the 
participating countries “for their obser- 
vations, including observations as to the 
action which, in their view, the League 
might take in the matter.” The govern- 
ments were at the same time asked to 
furnish information as to the position 
of women under their existing laws 
The women’s international organiza- 
tions were also asked to present state- 
ments to the Assembly on the subject. 
A large number of governments and or- 
ganizations responded to the Assembly’s 
request for this information. 

In 1937 the subject appeared once 
more on the Assembly agenda, this time 
by request of- fifteen governments, and 
a report was submitted by the com- 
mittee set up to correlate the material 
which had been received. The com- 
mittee reported that the material sup- 
plied by the various governments was 
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“not always complete or entirely corre- 
sponding to each other.” It was found, 
for instance, that some governments re- 
ported only fragmentarily, if at all, while 
others reported in a fashion to put their 
best foot forward, ignoring or glossing 
over the more glaring of the discrimina- 
tions existing against women in their 
particular countries. One country even 
delayed its reply a year or more until a 
minor legislative change could be made 
on its statute books which it then hailed 
as a great step forward for women. 


Inquiry into legal status 


The Assembly decided that no intelli- 
gent action could be taken by it on the 
basis of such haphazard information and 
that, as a necessary preliminary to ac- 
tion on its part, a more concise and sci- 
entific study must be made. It there- 
fore voted to undertake a “comprehen- 
sive and scientific inquiry into the legal 
status enjoyed by women in the various 
countries of the world,” the inquiry to 
“be under the control of a committee of 
experts of both sexes appointed by the 
Council.” 

Such a committee was set up in 1938 
with seven members, four women and 
three men, of whom all but one were 
jurists. It was entitled the Committee 
to Study the Legal Status of Women 
throughout the World. It was hoped 
that its work might be conpleted and 
the results published within three years. 
The committee had time, however, to 
meet only three times, to draw up an 
outline for a comparative study of the 
laws relating to women (divided into 
three main parts devoted mainly to 
civil and common law, entitled’ Public 
Law, Private Law, and Criminal Law, 
with special sections on Mohammedan 
and Hindu Law), and to start the work 
on the section entitled Private Law. 
Then the war supervened, the lights 
began going out in Europe and all over 
the world, and all international work of 


that character was suspended for the 
duration. 


U. N. CHARTER RECOGNIZES 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


When the delegates met at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 to determine the final 
form of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions this experience of women with the 
League of Nations was fresh in their 
minds. The advantages of actually 
knowing the facts as to the status of 
women throughout the world were rec- 
ognized, but it was also recognized that 
facts were not enough. Some declara- 
tion of principles had to be made which 
could be used as a standard and a guide 
in our new world. The pressure to write 
a clause on human rights into the Char- 
ter helped this idea along, for women 
are people and women’s rights are hu- 
man rights. So it came about that the 
declaration on ‘human rights in the pre- 
amble of the Charter was drafted to 
cover women’s rights as well. That 
declaration reads as follows: 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS DETERMINED 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, . 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR 
EFFORTS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE 
AIMS. 


Article I of the Charter, listing the 
“Purposes of the United Nations,” con- 
tains the same thought in slightly more 
elaborate form. Section 3 reads: 


To achieve international co-operation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encourag-’ 
ing respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion; .. . 
ê 
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The delegates did not forget that clause 
in the League Covenant which specified 
that women as well as men should be 
engaged to serve in the Secretariat. In 
inserting it in the Charter, the delegates 
improved upon it. It now reads: 


' Article 8 The United Nations shall place 
no restrictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality in its principal 
and subsidiary organs. 


THE QUESTION OF A SEGREGATED 
COMMISSION 


The question then arose, how best 
_could these principles be implemented? 
The delegates were writing into the 
Charter a provision requiring the setting 
up of a special commission on human 
rights. Could this commission take care 
of the special problems relating to 
women or should there be a special com- 
mission on women alone? 

There were two schools of thought on 
the subject. One of these schools be- 
lieved that it was disadvantageous to 
women to be segregated, that there was 
too much segregation in the world al- 
ready and that it was just the thing 
which women themselves were fighting 
hardest to abolish. Since women are 
people, the argument ran, their interests 
are everywhere, and that fact must be 
" brought home by every means available. 
A separate commission on women might 
be construed as a backward step and as 
tending to set women and women’s in- 
terests apart from the main stream of 
contemporary political life and thought 
into which they were now so trium- 
phantly merging. 

The other school of thought agreed 
that segregation was the great danger 
to be avoided at all costs; but they 
argued that the time had not yet come 
for women to lose themselves wholly in 
the stream, that habits of centuries did 
not change so quickly, and that what 
was still needed was a spark plug to 
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watch out for women’s interests. This 
spark plug would concern itself with all 
the fields of interest of the United Na- 
tions and would cut across the work of 
all commissions and specialized agen- 
cies, whether in the social, health, eco- 
nomic, educational or other fields. For, 
as was observed, a group charged with 
responsibility for educational matters 
would be made up primarily of edu- 
cators who might not be alive at all to 
the special problems of women in that 
field Educators, like other people, fol- 
low accustomed habits. Women have 
had to struggle and are still struggling 
for equal vocational opportunities in - 
education; for instance, married women 
still have to contend for the right to 
teach little children in schools Even 
enlightened educators, so the argument 
ran, need occasional stimulating. Fur- 
thermore, what other group than a wom- 
en’s group could be relied upon to work 
hard or consistently to give suffrage to 
women, or to give women those basic 
personal and economic freedoms without 
which life is hardly worth living? Yes, 
the argument concluded, there is plenty 
of work still to be done in this field and 
it is better to have a special group 
working on it than to leave it to another 
commission which already has its hands 
full with other matters A stimulator is 
still needed so long as habits and preju- 
dices harmful to women’s full develop- 
ment persist and flourish. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The proponents of a separate com- 
mission on the status of women won 
their battle, but the victory was at first 
in the nature of a compromise. Anxious 
to emphasize the oneness of women’s 
rights with human rights, the General 
Assembly first set up the women’s com- 
mission as a subcommission of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. As such it 
held its first provisional meeting in the 
spring of 1946 in New York. While 
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perhaps sound in theory, the device soon 
proved impracticable and had to be 
abandoned. - The subcommission was 
therefore elevated to the status of a full 
. commission in June of 1946 It is now 
‘one of the eight commissions set up by 
and operating under the Economic and 
Social Council of the United -Nations. 

Will the existence of such a commis- 
sion tend to segregate women within the 
United Nations? It seems to me impos- 
sible that it should. Woman’s place is 
in the world; and that means in the 
home and everywhere else where she is 
needed and can do useful work. Women 
helped win. the war; they must now help 
win the peace. What we all want to see 
continued in peace is the comradeship, 
the sense of joint responsibility for world 
advancement which developed so swiftly 
and so surely during the war years. 
Women have burst their ancient bonds 
They’ve come out of the kitchen, they’ve 
come out of purdah, and they’ve come 
out from bekind veils. They have 
worked as one with men. This sense of 
comradeship and of working together is 
a precious thing and must not be lost. 

I think we may all rest assured that 
the Commission on the Status of Women 
will do nothing to destroy this trend. 
On the contrary, I am convinced it will 
emphasize not the separateness but the 
oneness of all our problems—for wom- 
en’s interests are everywhere and are 
all-embracing. 


Membership and powers 


Now for a word as to the Commission 
itself and its program of work. As at 
present constituted, it consists of repre- 
sentatives of fifteen Member Nations of 
the United Nations: Australia, Byelo- 
russia, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
France, Guatemala, India, Mexico, 
Syria, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Russia, and Venezuela. 

Its terms of reference are brief. It is 


empowered gë P 


to prepare recommendations and reports to 
the Economic and Social Council on pro- 
moting women’s rights in political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational fields with 
the object of implementing the principle 
that men and women shall have equal 
rights, and to develop proposals to give 
effect to such recommendations. 

[to] make recommendations to the 
Council on urgent problems requiring im- 
mediate attention in the field of women’s 
rights. 


Limitations and counterweapon 


These are perhaps not particularly in- 
spiring or glamorous terms of reference 
nor such as to give great hope that the 
Commission can do outstanding work in 
the future, but it should be borne in 
mind that the same vice runs through 
most of the structure of the United Na- 
tions. No implementation whatever is 
provided in the economic and social 
fields other than the implementation of 
publicity and persuasion ‘The subject 
matter in these fields is a matter of 
purely domestic concern to the nations 
involved, i.e., a matter of their national 
sovereignty; and national sovereignty is 
something which the United Nations is 
forbidden to trangress. Hence the 
Commission may study and: report and 
recommend; but other than this per- 
suasion of knowledge, publicity and ex- ` 
hortation, it has no power of action at 
its command. The power of ideas, the 
power that lies in the old maxim, “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free,” is the only weapon it 
can employ. Fortunately the Commis- 
sion has at its command ample tools for 
acquiring knowledge in the many fields 
of its special interests and also ample 
tools for dissemination of that knowl- 
edge over the earth in the form of pub- 
lications, radio, movies, and all the other 
educational devices which the Secre- - 
tariat possesses. ‘These tools must be 
used to the fullest extent. 

In spite of ifs limitations there is, 
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however, one great advantage which this 
Commission possesses over its predeces- 
sor committee in the League of Nations. 
While the League committee was limited 
to study, the Commission begins where 
the other left off, and is dedicated, 
and expected by one means or another, 
to get results. Furthermore, while the 
old committee began its study in those 
parts of the world where women were 
the most advanced, this new Commis- 
sion begins where they are the least ad- 
vanced and most in need of help. 


Program 


The program adopted by the Com- 
mission at its first full meeting in Feb- 
ruary 1947 points up this significant 
fact. Basic to the full participation of 
women in world affairs is the vote. 
Hence the Commission gave priority to 
the vote. Following up the General As- 
sembly resolution calling upon all Mem- 
ber countries to confer full political 
rights upon women at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, the Commission called 
upon the Secretariat to complete a study 
of women’s political rights with a view 
to its publication in pamphlet form be- 
fore the end of the year and annually 
thereafter. While the exact form of this 
publication was not decided upon, many 
interesting possibilities suggest them- 
selves, such, for instance, as the inclu- 
sion in it of a map of the world with the 
wholly enfranchised states in white, the 
wholly unenfranchised states in black, 
and: the others in varying shades of gray 
depending upon their varying degrees of 
enfranchisement. There might also be 
an annual honor roll of states with newly 
enfranchised women voters. 

In line with this same thought, the 
Commission also decided to set up a 
clearinghouse within the Secretariat for 
the exchange of information relative to 
the giving of advice and help to new 
voters in those countries where women 
have recently acquired the right to vote. 


The Commission was also keenly 
alive to the fact that without some edu- 
cation (a basic minimum at the very 
least) the vote may well prove an empty 
tool. Realizing that in large areas of 
the world illiteracy is the rule and not 
the exception and that in such areas 
more women are illiterate than men, the 
Commission “suggested to UNESCO 
that in their education programme they 
devote particular attention to those re- 
gions where women have as yet no voice 
in the political affairs of their country 
or to those regions where women have 
been granted the franchise but have not 
been granted full political rights; and 
further that they take steps to promote 
an effective programme of basic educa- 
tion for women and communicate with 
the Commission periodically on the 
progress of such a programme.” It also 
called upon the Secretariat to collect 
data on the educational opportunities 
of women at the earliest possible date. 

Basic even to education and the vote 
is personal and economic freedom. Dif- 
ficult as it is to believe, there are areas 
of the world where women do not even 
have these basic freedoms, where they 
are even now not much better than 
beasts of burden, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. The Commission 
recognized that it owed a primary re- 
sponsibility to women in those lands. 
It asked the Trusteeship Council to help 
it look into the facts and it listed the 
economic rights of women as deserving 
of attention at an early date. 

The Commission also recognized that 
its task was not merely to study and to 
publish reports; it must get out into the 
field and observe conditions for itself. 
Many women would not be able to come 
to the Commission to tell their troubles. 
The Commission must get out to them 
and give them an opportunity to talk. 
So the Commission adopted the policy 
of holding regional conferences (the first 
of which it hoped might be held in the 
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latter part of 1948, perhaps in the Mid- 
dle East), with the idea that by. this 
means local conditions might be studied 
and reviewed, and help and encourage- 
ment given in those areas where women 
needed help and support most A series 
of such conferences held over the years 
in different parts of the world might well 
prove the most effective propaganda 
tool at the Commission’s command. 


CoMMON PROBLEMS 


All of these problems and many others 
besides are women’s problems. They 
are special to women in the special 
forms that they take They are also, 


however, part and parcel of the major 
problems of humanity; human rights 
and women’s rights, freedom from 
slavery and freedom from want, free- 
dom of opportunity for education, free- 
dom to vote, to work, to play, to think— 
all these are the common problems of 
mankind. 

No, you cannot segregate women. 
Their problems are universal and are 
common to mankind. If we could only 
learn to treat people everywhere like 
human beings, without distinction as to 
color, race, sex or creed, the problems 
would melt away and the Commission 
would find itself out of a job That is 
what we want. 


Dorothy Kenyon, J.D, LLD, is a counsellor-at-law in New York City and United 
States delegate to the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women. She was 
Judge of the Municipal Court of New York City m 1939 and has been active on numerous 
commsttees of the New York City Bar Association, the League of Women Voters, the 
American Association of Umversity Women, and other organisations, notably serving on 
the Committee of Jurists appointed by the League of Nations to study the legal status of 


women throughout the-world. 
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Some Demographic Aspects of the Changing 
Role of Women 


By IRENE B. TAEUBER and Hope T. ELDRIDGE 


HERE are more than 140 million 
people in the United States. An 
analysis of the age structure, the geo- 
graphic and urban-rural distribution, 
the social and economic composition, 
and the rates of increase of this popula- 
tion would reveal variations between the 
sexes in practically every measurable 
characteristic. There is a surplus of 
males at birth, but the greater mortality 
of the male operates to produce an even- 
tual surplus of women at about age fifty 
which becomes progressively greater 
with advancing age. ‘There is sex se- 
lectivity in migration, with effects that 
ramify throughout the social structure 
of the rural areas, villages, and cities of 
the United States. There has been a 
transition of women from housewives to 
gainful workers, but their representation 
in the labor force and their relative dis- 
tribution in the hierarchy of occupations 
still diverge sharply from those of men. 
Although there are many differences 
of these types between the sexes, there 
are also many similarities. And in the 
modern industrial society of the West 
the historic differences between the roles 
of men and women have lessened as na- 
tions, localities, and families approached 
equality of emphasis on the health, the 
education, and the cultural advancement 
of all children, regardless of sex. It is 
the social and economic correlates of 
this movement toward the equalization 
of the opportunities and the responsi- 
bilities of men and women that consti- 
tute the unifying theme of the present 
volume. This population section will be 
concerned with the implications of the 
evolving position of women as they re- 
late to that fundamental population 
problem of all cultures at all time pe- 
+ 
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riods in the history of the world—the 
rate at which the population replaces 
itself. In one sense this is not a prob- 
lem unique to women, for marriage and 
the family are necessarily co-operative 
responsibilities of the sexes. In another 
sense this is the particular problem of 
women, for no institutional structure or 
valuational system can alter the biologi- 
cal fact that it is women who bear the 
children on whom the survival of people 
and culture itself depends. 

In the ancient and medieval worlds, 
as in perhaps half the world of 1947, 
early marriage and continuing child- 
bearing were the essential complements 
of high mortality No people could sur- 
vive unless religion, tradition, and cus- 
tom reinforced the economically and 
biologically necessary role of women as 
the bearers of numerous children. 
Strictly speaking, it was a tradition of 
abundant childbearing rather than a 
large family pattern that was estab- 
lished, for though many were born, few 
survived. Throughout the millennia of 
legendary and recorded history, births 
and deaths have generally been so nearly 
balanced that population growth was 
slow and irregular until the beginning 
of the modern era. 


CHANGING RATES OF POPULATION 
INCREASE 


The improvement in the conditions of 
living which began in the seventeenth 
century altered the pre-existing balance 
of births and deaths and resulted in 
rates of increase unparalleled in world 
history. The growth of science, the 
industrial and commercial revolutions, 
the expansion and regularization of the 
food supply, and the extension of public 
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health and sanitation permitted a grad- 
ual but accelerating decline in mortality. 
The fertility which had been necessary 
to survival in a prescientific and pre- 
industrial age produced rapid popula- 
tion growth as fewer and fewer babies 
died in infancy, as the difficult second 
summer was conquered by knowledge 
of food and sanitation, as famines and 
epidemics were limited, and as inter- 
national peace tended to replace inter- 
mittent conflict. The world’s popula- 
tion—500 million in 1650—increased to 
2.2 billion in 1940. : 

Concepts concerning fertility, deeply 
intermeshed with the most intimate 
values of secular and spiritual life, less 
obviously related to the immediate and 
measurable benefits of the newer ways 
of life, proved highly resistant to 
change. But gradually values and be- 
havior patterns were altered in response 
to the changed conditions of working 
and living in industrialized urban areas. 
The small family pattern became not 
alone an ideal, but a goal realized by 
increasing proportions of the total popu- 
lation. Birth rates fell rapidly, at first 
in cities and later in the surrounding 
rural areas. Eventually a regularly de- 


- 


clining fertility overtook a more slowly ` 


declining mortality, and population 
growth slowed. Although only France 
was in actual process of depopulation 
prior to World War II, projections of 
the trends of the decades between the 
two World Wars into the future indi- 
cated that, within the twentieth century 
itself, population decline would charac- 
terize all the world’s economically ad- 
vanced and urbanized areas, including 
not only the United States but Europe 
west of Russia, Canada, Australia, New 


1 Population decline in Eire was due to con- 
tinuing net losses by migration, together with 
advancing age at marriage. In Austria deaths 
exceeded births from 1935 to Anschluss, but 
then the birth rate rose sharply with full em- 
ployment and the application of the German 
population policies | 
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Zealand, and the white population of 
the Union of South Africa. Even Japan 
would be nearing the end of its period 
of growth. 

Whatever the causal nexus cnet 
the achievement of the more abundant 
life made possible by the intellectual 
and technological revolutions of the last 
three centuries has been correlated with 
the development and diffusion of a small 
family pattern which has progressed to 
the point where its extension into the 
indefinite future would jeopardize the 
biological survival of the Western world. 
Before assessing the factors involved in 
the resolution of this apparent conflict 
between the status of women as indi- 
viduals and their performance as moth- 
ers, it is necessary to turn from broad 
generalizations to the more specific ex- 
perience of the United States. 


TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The population of the United States 
increased rapidly throughout the first 
three centuries of settlement by trans- 
atlantic migrants and their descendants.” 
Population increased from 52 thousand 
in 1650 to 1.2 million in 1750, 31.4 mil- 
lion in 1860, and 141.2 million in 1946. 
The decennial rate of increase, about 35 
per cent in the two centuries from 1660 
to 1860, declined to 25 per cent from 
1860 to 1890, 20 per cent from 1890 to 
1910, 15 per cent from 1910 to 1930, 
and 7 per cent from 1930 to 1940. 
Then the regularity of the downward 
progression of the rate of increase was 
broken, for despite the military losses 
of the war years, population increased 

2 For the historical growth of population 
and trends in vital rates, see: William S. Ros- 
siter, A Century of Population Growth in the 
United States, 1790-1900 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1909); Warren S 
Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population 
Trends in the United States (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1933); U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1946 (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946), Table 4, p. 9. 
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7 per cent in the six years from 1940 
to 1946, almost double the rate of the 
previous decade. Recent estimates of 
future population, prepared by the Bu- 


reau of the Census in co-operation with ~ 


the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, assume that this 
accelerated rate of increase is a tempo- 
rary deviation rather than a reversal of 
the long-time trend toward stability or 
decline.” According to these forecasts, 
the rate of population increase will de- 
cline slowly until about the close of the 
century, after which deaths will exceed 
births and population will begin to de- 
crease. The forecasts show a maximum 
population of about 165 million in 1990. 
Although the current high level of fer- 
tility may be the beginning of a sus- 
tained departure from previous trends, 
it is too early to revise the basic assump- 
tion of eventual population decline. 
The chronological and logical inter- 
relationships between fertility, mor- 
tality, and international migration, and 
the relative contributions of changes in 
each to the historical growth of the 
population of the United States are be- 
yond the scope of the present note. In 
the future, it is changes in fertility that 
wil be of pre-eminent importance: 
Even the total elimination of deaths 
from birth to the end of the childbearing 
period would have only limited effects 
on the replacement potential of the 
population, for at the level of mortality 
which existed in 1939-41, 92 per cent 
of all girls born alive would live to 
reach age 27, the average age at which 
the typical three-child family is com- 


8 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Forecasts of 


ihe Population of the United States, by Age 
and Sex: 1945 to 2000, Series P-46, No. 7. 
These forecasts represent assumptions of me- 
dium trends in future fertility and mortality 
and no immigration after 1945. The complete 
report, to be published later, will contain addi- 
tional forecasts representing other assumptions 
with respect to future trends in mortality, fer- 
tility, and immigration. e 
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pleted, and 86 per cent would live to age 
45.4 Furthermore, it appears highly 
improbable that international migration 
will make a significant contribution to 
population growth in the next several 
decades. : 

Birth rates of the white population 
reached 55 or more per 1,000 of the total 
population throughout the colonial pe- 
riod. So rapid was the increase, so 
quick the process of dispersal from the 
settled nuclei of a self-sufficient agricul- 
tural economy, that Malthus found here 
corroborative evidence of the demo- 
graphic doom of mankind. Indeed, it 
is probable that his forebodings as to 
the future of the United States would 
have been justified had not the large 
family pattern of the early colonists 
been transformed under the impact of 
the industrialization and urbanization of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The number of births per thousand of 
the total population fell from over fifty 
at the end of the eighteenth century to 
about thirty at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. These rates are only 
estimates, for the United States had no 
national vital statistics system in that 
century. The recorded birth rate for 
the total population of-the states having 
birth registration fell from approxi- 
mately 25 per thousand of the total 
population in 1915 to less than 17 at 
the depth of the depression of the thir- 
ties, only to rebound with economic re- | 
covery and war to reach 20.2 in 1944 
and 19.6 in 1945. The postwar birth 
rate of 1946 was undoubtedly even 
higher, as a result of demobilization 
and the high marriage rates of late 1945 
and early 1946. 

These birth rates permit only crude 
comparisons of fertility, for they ignore 


t U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States: 1940, Thomas N E 
Greville, “United States Life Tables and Actu- 
arial Tables, 1939-1941” (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946). 
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the effects of the changing age composi- 
tion of the population.’ Furthermore, 
they are difficult to translate into a pre- 
cise expression of the numerical relation 
of one generation to the next. For this 
purpose, the most widely used measures 
are gross and net reproduction rates 
The gross reproduction rate is the aver- 
age number of daughters that would be 
borne by a cohort of females ftom birth 
to the end of the childbearing period if 
the birth rates for each age of women 
as of a particular time period were to 
remain in force and there were no deaths 
from birth to the end of the childbear- 
ing period. It is an age-standardized 
measure of the extent to which the fe- 
male population of one generation would 
replace itself in the next in the absence 
of mortality and on the assumption that 
the conditions of a particular year or 
series of years remained unchanged. 
The net reproduction rate carries the 
analysis one step further by introducing 
the factor of mortality; it is the average 
number of daughters that would be 
borne by a cohort of women beginning 
life together if both fertility and mor- 
tality as of a particular time period 
were to persist from birth to the end of 
the childbearing period. 

In 1905-10, the gross reproduction 
rate for the total population of the 
United States was 1.79, the net rate 
1.34.5 The gross rate indicated a poten- 
tial increase of 79 per cent per genera- 
tion in the absence of mortality; the net 
rate, which made allowances for mor- 
tality, indicated a potential increase of 


5 The fertility statistics which form the ma- 
jor source for the following sections are from: 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Decen- 
nial Census of the United States, Differential 
Fertility, 1940 and 1910 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943-45); Fertility 
for States and Large Cities (1943); Stand- 
ardized Fertility Rates and Reproduction Rates 
(1944); Women by Number of Children Ever 
Born (1945); Women by Number of Children 
Under Five Years Old (1945) 
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34 per cent per generation. Fertility, 
while far below the colonial level, was 
still sufficient to insure not only replace- 
ment but substantial growth. 

- By 1935-40 the gross reproduction 
rate had declined to 1.10, the net rate 
to 0.98. Fertility, once high enough to 


raise the specter of ultimate Malthusian 


pressure, was now insufficient for the 
permanent maintenance of the popula- 
tion. The drop below the replacement 
level as early as the mid-thirties may 
have been a depression phenomenon, for 
the net rate increased to 1.08 in 1941, 
1.19 in 1942, 1.23 in 1943, 1.17 in 1944, 
and’ 1.14 in 1945. A provisional rate 
for 1946 is 1.36.6 However, these rates 
above replacement were in part a cycli- 
cal swing above a long-time trend, for 
the increased numbers of births during 
the war years and in the present postwar 
period. include some compensation for 
the postponed births of the depression 
years, perhaps even some advance 
against the births of the next few years. 


FERTILITY AND GROUP DIFFERENCES 


The significance of the past and the 
potentialities of the future can be evalu- 


- 


ated more clearly from an analysis of 


the changing fertility of the geographic, 
social-economic and cultural groups 
which compose the Nation. The evi- 
dence for the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is somewhat conjectural, but 
there is some indication that even in 
the late colonial period fertility was 
lower in urban than in rural areas, lower 
in industrial and commercial than in 
agricultural occupations.” In the twen- 


8 The rates for 1940 to 1946 were published 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census in “Trends 
in Population Replacement,” Population—Spe- 
cial Reports, Series P47. 

T Whelpton estimated the ratio of children 
O-4 per 1,000 women 15—44 in 1800 as 1,043 
in agricultural states, 962 in semi-industrial 
states, and 786 in industrial states. In 1900 
the ratios were 706 for agricultural states, 587 
for semi-industrial states, and 465 for indus- 
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TABLE 1—CHANGING FERTILITY IN THE URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 
oF THE UNITED STATES? 


Year 


Gross reproduction rate 
1905-10 
1930-35 
1935—40 
Net reproduction rate 
1905-10 
1930-35 
1935-40 
Number of children ever born per 
1,000 women? 
Women 15-49 
1910 | 
1940 
Women 50-74 
1910 5 
1940 





Rural nonfarm Rural farm 
1.96 2.66 
1.30 1.84 
1.29 1.88 
1,50 2.02 
1.15 1.63 
1.15 1.66 

2,226 2,727 
1,608 2,070 
4,637 5,617 
3,318 4,211 


«JU S. Bureau of the Census, Population—Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910, Standardized 
Fertalsiy Rates and Reproduction Rates (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1944), Table 


7, p. 20; and Table 3, p. 8. 
b Standardized for age and color of women. 


tieth century the evidence of a negative 
relationship between fertility and such 
-measurable characteristics as urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, high levels of 
living, and increasing educational facili- 
ties is unequivocal. 


URBANIZATION 


In 1905-10, the gross reproduction 
rate for the United States was sufficient 
to yield an increase in population of 79 
per cent per generation in the absence 
of any losses through death, but the 
comparable increase was 30 per cent for 
urban women, 166 per cent for rural 
farm women (Table 1). By 1935-40 
the national fertility had declined to 
where it would yield only a 10 per cent 
per generation increase, even in the ab- 
sence of mortality, but this small na- 
tional figure was the net result of an 18 
per cent deficit for urban women, a 29 


trial states From P. K. Wheipton, “Industrial 
Development and Population Growth,” Soctal 
Forces, Vol. 6, No 3 (March 1928), pp. 458- 
467; and Vol. 6, No. 4 (June 1928), pp. 629- 
638; also Table I, p. 462 


per cent surplus for rural nonfarm 
women, and an 88 per cent surplus for 
rural farm women. The net reproduc- 
tion rate, which includes allowances for 
mortality, was 34 per cent above re- 
placement for the Nation as a whole in 
1905-10, 2 per cent below in 1935—40. 
The net fertility of the urban popula- 
tion was 6 per cent below replacement 
in 1905-10; 27 per cent below in 
1935-40. Although rural fertility had 
also declined, a substantial surplus of 
births above replacement needs re- 
mained to compensate in part for the 
deficits in urban births. 

The dynamics of the past and the 
pattern of the future are perhaps most 
clearly apparent in the fertility of the 
individual large cities of 250 thousand 
or more. In 1935-40, there were 37 
cities of this size class in the United 
States, but the gross reproduction rate 
of the white population was above unity 
only for San Antonio, which has a large 
Mexican population. Gross reproduc- 
tion rates were at least 30 per cent below 
replacement for 12 of the 37 cities, 20 
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to 30 per cent below for 18. The net > 


reproduction rates- for Dallas, Kansas 
City, Memphis, Portland, ‘San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Washington, D. C., 
were so low that they would eventually 
yield rates of decline of over 40 per 
cent per generation. 

These rates, of course, reflect only the 
fertility of women living in large cities; 
they do not reflect either the present or 
expected rates of growth of such cities. 
Actually, cities always grow chiefly 
through in-migration. 

Social-economsc factors 

The variations of fertility within both 
urban and rural groups and the factors 
associated with it are apparent in a re- 
cent publication of the Bureau of the 
Census in which numbers of children 
ever born to women of specified ages are 
related to monthly rental of residence, 


education, and literacy. For all ages: 


of women there was a clear-cut negative 
relationship between the percentage of 
women who married, or the number of 
children ever born to those who did 
marry, and the highest grade of school 
completed.® This relationship held not 
only for the country as a whole, but also 
for cities of various sizes, and for the 
rural nonfarm, and rural farm population. 

The fertility of married women de- 
clined progressively from rural farm to 
rural nonfarm areas, villages of 2,500- 
25,000, small cities of 25,000—250,000, 
and large cities of 250,000 or more, but 


8 There-is, of course, an inverse relationship 
between average age at marnage and number 
of children ever born to married women within 
any specific age group. In addition to the 
data on number of children ever born to 
women of specified ages by duration of mar- 
riage (for 1910) as presented in the Census 
study on Women by Number of Children Ever 
Born, see: Bernard D. Karpinos and Clyde V. 
Kiser, “The Differential Fertility and Poten- 
tial Rates of Growth of Various Income and 
Educational Classes of Urban Populations in 
the United States,” The Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly (October 1939), pp. 367-391. 


SCUT, 


whatever the area of residence and 
whatever the over-all level of fertility, 
the average number of children ever 
born declined progressively from a maxi- 
mum for those who had not completed 
the first four years of elementary school 
to a minimum for those who had com- 
pleted four or more years of college. 
The data for the age group of women 
who were 45 to 49 years of age in 1940, 
summarized in Table 2, reveal the broad 
outlines of the heavy concentration of 
the married and large families among 
the less educated, and of spinsterhood 
and smaller families among the better 
educated. It should be empbasized that 
these precise relationships are not neces- 
sarily those which prevail among the 
women of 1947, for women aged 45—49 
in 1940 had lived in a period of less ade- 
quate education and generally higher 
fertility. As education has become more 
prevalent, differentials in marital status 
and fertility between elementary and 
high school graduates and between high 
school and college graduates, have prob- 
ably lessened. None the less, the broad 
essentials of this negative relationship 
between fertility and social-economic 
status have been corroborated again and 
again in studies of differential fertility, 
not only in the United States but in all 
the countries of the Western world. 
The most probable explanation of the 
wide differences in the extent of child- 
bearing in urban and rural areas, and 
between women of diferent education 
and social-economic status within each 
area, is that these differences are essen- 
tially time lags in the diffusion of the 
small family pattern. Undoubtedly, 
rural-urban differences are due in part 
to the tendency of married people with 
children to move out to the suburbs and 
of single persons and childless couples 
to live in rooms or apartments closer to 
the center of the city, but the differences . 
by educational and social-economic 
within a residence class are even 
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TABLE 2—FERTLITY IN RELATION TO THE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 
NATIVE WuiTms Women AGED 45-49: 1940¢ 





Highest grade of school completed olen 


Total 


Grade school: 1 to 4 years. - 


tų. «>. 


7 and 8 years..... 


High school: 4 years.. . 


| College: 4 years or more 


Cities of 250,000 or more 


Grade school: 1 to 4 years 


» 2 


z.. 


7 and 8 years. . 


High school: 4 years.... 


College: 4 years or more 


Cities of 25,000 to 250,000 

Grade school: 1 to 4 years... . 
7 and 8 years .. 

High school: 4 years....... .. 


College: 4 years or more 
Cities of 2,500 to 25,000 


v* 


. . *. 


s.» ». 


" Grade school: 1 to 4 years. . .. 
7 and 8 years . 
- High school: 4 years...... 


College: 4 years or more.. 


Rural. nonfarm 


Grade school: 1 to 4 years>. 

7 and 8 years .... 
High school: 4 years.......... 
College: 4 years or more.. .. .. 


‘Rural farm 


Grade school: 1 to 4 years... . 
. 7 and 8 years.... 
High school: 4 years.......... 


College: 4 years or more 


se eee 


Per cent of women ever married rt 
reporting 





nambers of children 








a Computed from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Populetion—Differential Fertility, 1940 and 
1910, Women by Number of Children Ever Born, Table 47, pp. 141-51, and Table 49, pp. 155-63. 

b Only selected educational groups are included here. The complete classification, by grades 
completed, is as follows: No school years completed; Grade school, 1 to 4 years; Grade school, 
5 and 6 years; Grade school, 7 and 8 years; High school, 1 to 3 years; High school, 4 years; 
College, 1 to 3 years; and College, 4 years or more. 


more striking. To the extent that these 
differences do represent time lags, they 
should be a transitory phenomenon, 
lessening as the knowledge and the 
_opportunities of the new society become 
dispersed both geographically 


economically. 
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CONVERGENCE OF CLASS FERTILITY 


The data of the National Health Sur- 
vey of 1935-36 corroborated the find- 
ings of other recent studies that the 
usual inverse relationships between fer- 
tility and occupational status or income 
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did not extend into the highest cate- 
gories.° There is some evidence of this 
in the fertility reports of the 1940 Cen- 
sus. In some cases, fertility ratios were 
higher for mothers in the highest educa- 
tional class and in the highest monthly 
rental group than in the next highest 
group.?° Similar evidence of the lessen- 
ing of differentials has been found in 
England and Sweden. However, this 
convergence of class fertility has re- 
sulted from the more rapid decline of 
the previously more fertile groups rather 
than from an increase in the fertility of 
the upper groups. In general, it is con- 
vergence toward fertility far below re- 
placement levels, not a process of equali- 
zation which leads to the reproduction 
of the population with a more equitable 
distribution of the burden among all 
women. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Although the decline in fertility has 
been general throughout the Western 
world and in the industrializing regions 
of the East, the social adjustments by 
which the decline has occurred have 
varied widely from culture to culture. 
In the United States it has been pri- 
marily a decline in the fertility of the 
married rather than a decline in the 
percentage married or an increase in the 


® Clyde V Kiser, Group Differences in Urban 
Fertility (Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins 
Co, 1942). See also J. W. Innes, Class Fer- 
tility Trends in England and Wales, 1876-1934 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938) ; 
and Frank W. Notestein, ‘Differential Fer- 
tility in the East North Central States,” The 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 16, 
No, 2 (April 1938), pp. 173—191. 

10 Interruptions in the regularity of the in- 
verse relation between fertility and education 
and between fertility and monthly rental value 
of home appear in the data for urban women 
of completed fertility, that is, in the age groups 
between 45 and 74. For example, in Table 2, 
the number of children ever born to women 
45 to 49 in cities of 250,000 or more is slightly 
higher for college graduates than for high 
school graduates. 


average age at marriage. Differences in - 
marriage frequency, especially in the 
younger ages, are important factors in 
the creation of the differentials in the 
fertility of social-economic classes, but 
for the Nation as a whole there has been 
no observable trend toward an increase 
of the single within the recent decades 
of rapidly declining fertility. In 1940 
the median age at first marriage was 
21.6 for women and 24.3 for men. 
Although earlier marriage was prevalent 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, there had been little change in 
average age at first marriage in the five 
censuses preceding 1940; if anything, 
there had been a slight decrease in this 
age. Furthermore, the proportion mar- 
ried among women aged 15 and above 
was 57 per cent in 1900 and 61 per cent 
in 1940. 

Since 1940 the marriage rate has 
risen, with a spurt both at the beginning 
of the war and at the end, so that, by 
early 1946, the proportion married was 
higher than in 1940.18 

Increasing spinsterhood, if it does oc- 
cur, will be due to radical changes in 
patterns of behavior, not to demographic 
factors. Although there has “been a 
moderate decline in the proportion of 
males in the total population of the 
United States, the combined effect of the 
decrease in immigration and the lower 
death rate of females, there is no danger 
that the excess of females over males 
will become great enough to eliminate 
the possibilities of marriage for substan- 
tial numbers of women. ‘The excess of 

1 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Po prlation— 
Special Reports, Series P-45, No 7. 

12 U. S. Bureau of the Census Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940. Popula- 
tion. Vol. IV, Part I, Table 5 

18 Statistics from a sample survey conducted 
in February 1946 show that the proportion 
married among women 14 years old and over 
was 63.2 per cent at the that time. The corre- 
sponding percentage for 1940 was 595. U S 


Bureau of the Census, Population—Special 
Reports, Series P-S,"No. 10, 
é 
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women is concentrated in the older age 
groups and there still is, as in the past, 
a considerable excess of men in the 
younger or “marriageable” ages. A 
study of the marriage prospects of single 
men and women, based on the experi- 
ence of the years from 1920 to 1939, 
indicated that 93.5 per cent of women 
at age 15 may be expected to marry 
eventually.* 

These citations of statistics are not 
intended to disparage the demographic 
significance of other aspects of marriage 
and the family which are not measured 
by these data. Divorce, separation and 
widowhood all affect the family as the 
social institution with responsibility for 
the biological reproduction of the spe- 
cies But it should be understood that 
the valuational factors and the social- 
economic pressures responsible for the 
declining numbers of children are pri- 
marily one aspect of the transformation 
of the family itself in a modernizing 
world, not an escape from the family. 


THE FUTURE 


Familial and reproductive mores are 
a function of the conditions of living, 
the values, and the historic culture of a 
people. They appear to be among the 
most highly resistant to change of all 
basic mores. Abundant childbearing 
continued decades, even generations, 
after the alteration of the physical and 
economic conditions which had made it 
essential. But eventually the small 
family pattern diffused, and the coun- 
tries of the Western world avoided the 
extreme economic difficulties inherent in 
the maintenance of the rapid rates of 
natural increase that had characterized 
most of the nineteenth century. But 
decline in fertility, an essential adjust- 
ment to the lowered mortality of the 
modern world, did not cease when the 

14 Wilson H Grabill, “Attrition Life Tables 
for the Single Population,” Journal of the 


American Statistical Association, Vol. 40 (Sep- 
tember 1945), pp. 364-375. 
` 


balance of births and deaths had become 
such as to maintain numbers under 
the new conditions without substantial 
change, either increase or decrease. 
There is again a maladjustment be- 
tween reproductive mores and the im- 
peratives of biological and cultural sur- 
vival. Perhaps this maladjustment is 
also primarily a lag phenomenon, but 
the experience of European countries, 
and especially France, indicates that 
there is little likelihood of any auto- 
matic increase in fertility to the levels 
necessary for replacement. 

Although the fertility of the United 
States has continued above replacement 
levels throughout the immediate prewar, 
war, and postwar years, it cannot be 
assumed that major alterations of long- 
time trends in fertility have occurred. 
Whelpton concluded on the basis of a 
detailed study of the number of births 
by parity order to native white women * 
by age cohorts that the increase in fer- 
tility during the war years was due in 
large part to the occurrence of births 
postponed during the depression.1® And 
in so far as numbers of children in to- 
day’s families are related to a planned 
family of a specific size,® it is possible 
that today’s relatively high numbers of 
births may result in compensatory de- 
clines in later years. ` 

The net effects of the probable eco- 
nomic changes of the coming decades 
are difficult to foresee.*7 Continued ur- 
banization, increasing levels of living, 
expanded and more adequate educa- 


15P K. Wheipton, “The Effect of World 
War IT on Fertility in the United States.” 
Paper presented to the American Sociological 
Society (Cleveland, Ohio), March 1946. 

16 P, K Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, “The 
Planning of Fertility Among Couples in the 
Indianapolis Survey.” Paper presented to the 
Population Association of America (New 
York), October 25-26, 1946. 

17 Conrad Taeuber, “Wartime Population 
Changes in the United States,” The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol 24, No. 3 (July 
1946), pp. 235-250 
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tional opportunities, and the continued 
penetration of the values of the new 
ways of life into the still backward and 
isolated regions and groups will prob- 
ably operate to depress the national 
birth rate still further. On the other 
hand, if there is full employment, in- 
creasing social assumption of responsi- 
bilities for such individual hazards as 
unemployment, disability, or premature 
death, and increasing social provisions 
to give more nearly equal opportunity 
to all children, more families may un- 
dertake the responsibilities of larger 
numbers of children. Furthermore, the 
maintenance or even increase of births 
during the war years, not only in the 
United States but in the British Isles, 
most of the countries of occupied Eu- 
rope, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and even Japan, may presage some 
modifications of the traditional individu- 
alistic, rationalistic outloak which has 
been associated with childlessness or low 
fertility. On the other hand, full em- 
ployment combined with governmental 
provisions and allowances of various 
types may be an adequate explanation 
of the failure of birth rates to decline 
in World War II as population experts 
-in all countries had anticipated that 
they would. 

In many countries where decline in 
fertility has proceeded much further 
than in the United States and the cessa- 
tion of population growth has either oc- 
curred or is imminent, or where social 
policy is determined by military con- 
siderations, nations have developed na- 
tional population policies to stimulate 
- an increase in fertility, or at least to 
retard a decline.t®? In Germany, Italy, 
and Japan these policies were integral 
parts of expansionist drives, while the 
present Russian policy appears to derive 
from both economic and strategic con- 


18 David B. Glass, Population Policies and 


Movements in Europe (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1940), 


siderations. Sweden has made the most 
comprehensive attempt to develop a 
population policy which shall be con- 
sistent with the basic tenets of’ demo- 
cratic society..* France is intensifying 
its already comprehensive population 
policy, England has a Royal Commis- 
sion on Population, and Canada has 
adopted a national system of family 
allowances. ` 

The demographic situation of the 
United States is not acute. If the de- 
cline in fertility is resumed, then even- 
tually population must decline, but this 
is not likely to occur for at least half a 


.century. There is certainly no crisis 


calling for immediate action, but there 
is some reason for inferring that in the 
coming decades the Nation will become 
more and more concerned over the main- 
tenance of its human resources. Popu- 
lation research oriented toward the ulti- 
mate needs of information as a basis 
for policy formation is already being 
undertaken. A series of studies during 
the thirties demonstrated the predomi- 
nant role of contraception in the decline 
of the birth rate.*° A pioneer analysis 
of the social-psychological factors affect- 
ing fertility is being made on the basis 
of a survey conducted in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in 1941. The studies on 


19 Alva Myrdal, Nation and Famly—The 
Swedish Experiment in Democratic Family 
and Population Policy (New York: Harper’ 
and Bros., 1941). 

20 Raymond Pearl, The Natural History of 
Population (New York: The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939); Regine K. Stix and Frank 
W. Notestein, Controlled Fertility (Baltimore: 
The Wilhams and Wilkins Co, 1940) 

21 P, K. Whelpton and Clyde V Kiser, “So- 
cial and Psychological Factors Affecting Fer- 
tility,” Parts I-V, The Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, 1943 to date. Part I: Vol. 
21, No. 5 (July 1943), pp. 221-80; Part II: 
Vol. 22, No 1 (January 1944), pp. 72-105; 
Part IM: Vol 23, No. 3 (July 1945), pp. 254- 
96; Part IV’ Vol. 23, No. 4 (October 1945), 
pp. 386-409; Part V: Vol. 24, No. 1 (January 
1946}, pp. 49-93. Additional findings are to 
be published later. 5 
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differential fertility, published by the 
Bureau of the Census as special reports 
of the Sixteenth Decennial Census, pre- 
sent unrivaled materials for the analy- 
sis of levels and differentials in the fer- 
tility of the American people.?* These 


22 Even more refined analysis will be pos- 


and other studies yet to be made will 
provide the factual basis for a popula- 
tion policy. The determination of that 
policy, if and when it is needed, is not 
the responsibility of the demographers 
but of the people of the United States 


sible when the final report, Fertility by Dura- 
tion of Marriage, is published 
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Women in the Labor Force 


By FREDA 8. MILER 


HE need which the present-day in- 
dustrial structure has for women’s 
work is indicated by the extent to which 
they are in paid employment—about 
16.5 million in 1946, an unprecedented 
peacetime number constituting almost 
30 per cent of the Nation’s employed. 
An understanding of the industries 
and occupations in which women are 
employed and of the changes since the 
opening of the century cannot be gained 
without some reference to certain basic 
developments in the economy. Among 
the more significant developments is 
the gradual transition from home to 
factory production, which is, still tak- 
ing place. It was only within recent 
years that the manufacture of gloves, 
concentrated in Gloversville, New York, 
and of candlewick bedspreads, centered 
in Georgia, was transferred from home 
to factory. Vestiges of industrial home- 
work are still with us, though this coun- 
try’s advance in its elimination and 
control far outstrips progress in many 
other countries. Affecting more than 
the removal from the home of occupa- 
tions. pursued for cash remuneration, 
the transition to factory production has 
meant the decline of the home as an 
economic unit where formerly many 
goods and services for the family’s use 
were produced by women family mem- 
bers. While the original impetus for 
many women was the need to follow 
their work into the factory, economic 
custom has since ‘‘jelled” these occupa- 
tions as women’s work. 


WHERE WOMEN Work 
Along with industrialization and 


mechanization came the development of . 


mass production and mass distribution 
on a scale never before known. The de- 
velopment of industrial efficiency and 


`y 
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increased productivity, accompanied by 
a rationalization of industrial processes, 
has meant considerable job dilution and 
a widening sphere of opportunity for 
women. What was once a skilled job 
has since been divided into a series of 
semiskilled or-unskilled processes capa- 
ble of being performed after relatively 
short training periods. Some employers 
assert that women, rather than men, ex- 
cel in. many of these repetitive, often 
monotonous jobs. 

Large-scale enterprises, necessarily 
concerned with cost, production, and 
sales controls, with marketing activities, 
with administrative efficiency, and with 
a multitude of other jobs subsidiary to 
the productive processes, have a need 
for a considerable amount of “paper 
work,” for much of which women’s 
labor is used. - 

Changes in our social habits and man- 
ner of living have led to the growth of 
particular industries, some of quite re- 
cent origin. Many of these newer indus- 
tries, particularly in the trade and serv- 
ice branches, are predominantly woman- 
employing. Among them are laundries, 
beauty shops, restaurants, and depart- 
ment stores. 

The growth of government services, 
particularly marked in the past fifteen 
years, has made government employ- 
ment an important field of work for 
women. 

A variety of such interacting forces as 
the foregoing bear directly on the 
spheres of employment activity in which 
women find themselves today. The 
1940 Census reports that women were 
employed in all but 9 of 451 occupa- 
tional classifications then used. Al- 
though such a measuring rod provides 
some index of the diversity of women’s 
work, it is far, more significant that 
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TABLE 1—-Occupations with 100,000 or More EMPLOYED 
Women 14 YEARS AND Over, 1940 
Women employed 
Rank Occupation 

1 | Servants, private family 1,420,469 91.3 
2 | Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 988,081 93.5 
3 | Teachers (not elsewhere classified) 772,044 75.7 
4 | Clerical and kindred workers (not elsewhere classified) 630,471 357 
5 | Salesmen and saleswomen (not elsewhere classified) 515,539 408 
6 | Bookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers 446,205 52.1 
7 | Operatives, apparel and accessories 425,534 15 
8 | Housekeepers, private family 362,431 99.2 
9 | Waiters and waitresses, except private family 356,036 67.6 
10 | Trained nurses and student nurses 348,277 97.9 
11 | Farm laborers (unpaid family workers) 223,279 19.2 
12 | Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists 206,592 49.7 
13 | “Clerks” in stores 201,281 42.5 
14 | Telephone operators 189,002 94.6 
15 | Launderers and laundresses, private family 186,183 98.2 
16 | Servants, except private family 174,724 55.3 
17 | Laundry operatives and laundresses, except private family 167,967 77.7 
i8 | Operatives, cotton manufactures 167,155 47.0 
19 | Farmers (owners and tenants) 151,087 3.0 
20 | Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory) 133,627 98.3 
21 | Cooks, except private family 116,310 42.0 
22 | Operatives, knit goods 115,106 66.9 
23 | Boarding house and lodginghouse keepers 100,355 90.5 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


United States: 1940. Population. 
mary, Table 58. 


Vol. II. 


three-fourths of the employed women 
were concentrated in only 23 occupa- 
tions, in each of which 100,000 or more 
_ women were employed, and where often 

they constituted well over half the total 
employment in the occupation. The 23 
leading occupations are shown in Ta- 
ble 1. 

On examining the industrial distribu- 
tion of women workers in 1940, one 
finds a similar picture of marked con- 
centration in relatively few branches. 
Almost half (47.8 per cent) worked in 
service industries, principally in house- 
hold employment, hotels, laundries, and 
beauty shops, and in professional serv- 
ice fields such as hospitals, schools, and 
libraries. One-fifth were employed in 
manufacturing industries, where, paral- 


Sixteenth Census of the 


The Labor Force. Part I, United States Sum- 


leling the occupational pattern, many 
women found employment in the apparel 
and textile industries. Somewhat under 
one-fifth (18 2 per cent) were working 
in trade industries. 

An extremely valuable index of the 
changes since the beginning of the cen- 
tury in women’s occupations is afforded 
by a comparison of the ten leading occu- 
pations of women in 1900 with those in 
1940. Reflecting the transition from 
rural to urban centers is the disappear- 
ance by 1940 of three agricultural occu- 
pations which in 1900 had been among 
the leading ten. The occupations of 
dressmaker and seamstress, prominent 
in 1900, by 1940 had been replaced by 
that of “operative and kindred worker 
in apparel and accessory factories,” 
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pointing up the transition to factory 


production. The occupations of servant, 


teacher, and saleswoman appear as lead- 
ers in both pericds, demonstrating the 
continued demand for women workers 
in these fields. Probably most signifi- 
cant is the fact that four occupational 
groups unimportant in 1900 had by 
1940 emerged among the leaders—ste- 
nographers, typists, and secretaries; 
bookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers; 
clerical and kindred workers (not, else- 
where classified); and nurses 

During the recent war period signifi- 
cant changes took place in the occupa- 
tional and industrial distribution of 
women workers. The importance of the 
manufacturing industries rose markedly, 
while that of trade and service industries 
declined. Whatever indications are thus 
far available on the immediate future 
point to an approximate return to the 
prewar pattern with some gains in 
manufacturing. 


AGE CHARACTERISTICS 


Changing conditions influencing the 
aging of the population in general have 
also had an effect on the age distribu- 


- 


tion of women workers. At the same 
time, other factors have been at work; 
for example, the decrease in family size 
and a resultant,increase in the span of 
years after childbearing when women 
are available for work; and the post- 
ponement of the entrance year into the 
labor market to an age beyond what was 
customary in, say, 1900. 

It is more customary for women aged 
20-24 to work than for those in any 
other age group. However, the relative 
importance of this group in the total 
female labor force has been declining, 
as has that of women still younger. 
Women aged 14-19 constituted 24 per 
cent of the 1900 labor force, but 40 
years later they were less than 11 per 
cent of all working women An addi- 
tional and more dramatic reflection of 
the discontinuance of child labor is 
found among girls in the age group 
10-13, who numbered 205 thousand in 
1900 but who in 1940 were so few as not 
to warrant enumeration in the census 
tabulations. In the same period the 
number of’ women workers aged: 25-44 
showed a net increase of over 4 million, 
and those of 45 and over topped their 


TABLE 2—AGck DISTRIBUTION OF Women 14 YEARS AND OVER IN THE 
LABOR FORCE oR GAINFULLY OccurwDp, 1940 anD 1900 












Number (in thousands} 


Per cent distribution 


Ages Net increase 1900-1940 
Per cent 
1940 1900 change 
Number Per cent aoe eee 
AH ages -151.2- | 100.0 | 100.0 = 

14—19 years ` 11.9 10.7 24.1 —~ 35.6 
20-24 years 122.7 20.7 23.4 — 11.5 
25~34 years 203.6 27.7 22.9 -+-21.0 
35-44 years 264.3 19.2 13.2 | +45.5 

45 years and over 231.6 21.7 16.4 + 32.3 





¢ The 1900 Census also reported as gainfully occupied 205 thousand girls in the age group 
10-13 years. Although it is known that girls of these ages were working in 1940, particularly 
in agriculture, they were too few to be tabulated in the 1940 Census. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Uniled States: 1940. Population. Vol. III. 


Stxteenth Census of the 


The Labor Force. Part I, United States Sum- 


mary, Table 29; Twelfth Census of the Untied States: 1900. Specjal Reports. Occupations, 
Tables 35, 36; Comparative Occupation Statistics 1870-1940, Table II, p. 13. 
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1900 number by 2 million. The most 
marked relative change took place 
among women 35 and over. Many 
young women entered the wartime labor 
market, but it was those 35 and over 
who accounted for the largest proportion 
of the war increase. During the past 
year most of the decline in the female 
labor force took place among younger 
women, resulting in ‘a- continued rise in 
importance of the older workers. The 
median age of all women in the labor 
force in November 1946 was 34.8. 
Detailed data are not yet available on 
the age-group composition of the pfesent 
labor force, but estimates for 1950, 
based on normal trends, point to an 


increase over 1940 of 1% million among | 


the 35—44 group and of more than 1 mil- 
lion among women 45 and beyond. The 
changing age-group composition of the 
female labor force can be seen in Ta- 
ble 2. 


MARITAL STATUS 


The: marital status of women in the 
_labor force today is closely allied to the 
social changes which have resulted in 
the trend toward an increase in the 
number of married women, an increase 
in the divorce rate, and a decrease in the 
number of single women in the female 
population. Undoubtedly changing atti- 
tudes toward the employment of married 
women are also responsible for the in- 
crease, Shown in each succeeding census 
year, in the proportion of married women 
at work. Among married couples, and 
frequently among the newly married, it 
' is not uncommon to find mutual expec- 
tation that husband and wife will share 
jointly toward meeting expenses, par- 
ticularly when special needs must be met 
and when the wife is reasonably free of 
child-caring responsibilities. 

It is therefore not surprising to find 
that married women constituted well 
over one-third of the female labor force 
in 1940. Their numbér has been in- 


creasing steadily and at a far more rapid 
pace than those of other marital-status 
groups. In 1900 there were fewer than 
800 thousand married women gainfully 
occupied, but by 1940 this number had 
jumped to over 4.5 million, an increase 
of almost 500 per cent, more than 5 
times the relative increase for all other 
women. During the war period it was 
the married women who accounted for 
most of the expansion in the female 
labor force, and for the first time in the 
country’s history they outnumbered the 
single women. It is known that many 
married women left employment when 
peace came. Although data have not 
yet become available on the marital 
status of the present labor force, there 
is no reason to believe that future years 
will reverse the long-time trend shown 
by this group. 

Not to distort the total picture, refer- 
ence must be made to the relatively 
small proportion of all married women 
who work--only 15 per cent in 1940, 
compared to 46 per cent of all single 
women and 30 per cent of those widowed 
or divorced. However, as Table 3 
shows, the changes since the opening of 
the century in the other marital-status 
groups more or less coincided with those 
in the total population, whereas the 
changes in the labor-force status of mar- 
ried women far and away exceeded their 
increase in the population, pointing to 
a significant feature of the twentieth 
century. | 

For married women, more than for 
other groups, freedom of choite to enter 
or not to enter the labor market is 
conditioned by the community services , 
available and within reach of the family 
budget. In Great Britain, for example, 
the development of services during the 
war, such as the commercial provision 
of hot dinners which the ‘women took 
home with them after work; the prac- 
tice of having laundry trucks pick up 
household laundry at munitions plants 
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TABLE 3—LABOR-FORCE STATUS AND MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN 
14 YEARS AND Over, 1900 rto 1940 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Women 14 years and over 1940 1920 1900 Be ee Cees 
Total: — Number in population 50,549 | 36,190 | 25,024 + 102.0 
Number in labor forces 12,845 8,430 5,114 +151.2 
Per cent of woman population 25.4 23.3 20.4 + 24.5 
Per cent of woman labor force 100.0 100.0 100.0 — 
Married: Number in population 30,090 | 21,319 | 13,810 +117.9 
Number in labor force* 4,561 1,920 769 +493.1 
Per cent of married woman popula- 
tion 15,2 9.0 5.6 +171.4 
Per cent of total woman labor force 35.5 22.8 15.0 +136.7 
Single, Number in population 20,459 | 14,871 | 11,214 + 82.4 
widowed, Number in labor force* 8,284 6,510 4,345 + 90.7 
divorced: Per cent of single, widowed, and 
divorced woman population 40.5 43.8 38.7 + 4.7 
Per cent of total woman labor force 64.5 77.2 85.0 — 24.1 





a In 1900 and 1920, refers to gainfully occupied. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


United States: 1940. Population. Vol. III. 


mary, Tables 7,9; Vol. IV. Characteristics by Age. 


Steteenith Census of the 


The Labor Force. Part I, United States Sum- 


Part I, United States Summary, Tables 


5, 8; Fifteenth Census of the,United States: 1930. Population. Vol. V. General Report on 


Population, p. 272. 


where women were working; the provi- 
sion of crèches 1 tor the care of young 
children in India and in South American 
countries—such community services en- 
able women who might otherwise remain 
at home to contribute their skills in em- 
ployment fields outside the home. The 
availability of nursery schools and of 
maid service exchanges (only scattered 
beginnings of the latter are discernible 
in this country) also bear directly on a 
woman’s ability to accept employment. 

Even where services sufficient to make 
employment feasible are offered, the 
question of the prospective wage level, 
measured against the cost of such serv- 
ices, exercises a controlling influence on 
a woman’s choice. For this and other 
reasons it is sometimes difficult to make 
a determination on whether an indi- 
vidual woman is or is not in the labor 
force. States, in determining women 

t This statement does not necessarily imply 


approval of the types of créches that may exist 
in these countries. 


workers’ eligibility for unemployment 
compensation, have been grappling with 
this problem, sometimes with conflicting 
results. The economic compulsion that 
may drive a man to accept any available 


_job may not affect to the same degree 


a woman who depends upon the earnings 
of a husband or a son and weighs the 
attractiveness of an offered wage against 
the additional expenses and the possible 
inconvenience to other family members 
resulting from her employment. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 


In sharp contrast to the popularly 
envisioned picture of the “average” 
family, consisting of father, mother, and 
children, stands the fact that in 1940 
almost 5.5 million families had a woman 
head. Not all family heads, be they 
men or women, are in the labor force. 
In 1940, among the almost 29 million 
families in which the head was in the 
labor force, well over 2 million had a 
woman head who, presumably, was work- 
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ing not only for her own support but 
also toward the family’s maintenance. 
In other words, approximately one-sixth 
of the Nation’s working women were 
heads of families. . 


The number of families with a woman ~ 


head has been increasing. They consti- 
tuted 15.3 per cent of all families in the 
country in 1940, compared with 12.7 
per cent in 1930. By V—E Day (May 
1945), the per cent had jumped to 21.9. 
Evidence on prewar years shows that 
among the underprivileged and among 
those living in industrial localities the 
per cent is appreciably higher than the 
national average. 

A survey made in the normal year of 
1939 among women workers in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and in Utah, revealed that 
only 30 per cent of the women workers 
lived in a “normal” family group. More 
often it was the broken or composite 
family 
came; that is, the family where one or 
both parents were missing, or where 
other relatives, such as mother-in-law, 
` aunt, or grandmother, were part of the 
family group and often dependent on 
the wage earners’ income. 

Many women not counted as heads 
of families are financially responsible 
not only for their own maintenance but 
also for the support of dependents who 


may or may not be living in the same. 


household. Recent surveys disclosing 
the contributions made by women work- 
ers to family expenses and to the upkeep 
of dependent relatives offer striking evi- 
dence of the heavy financial burdens 
they carry. Such responsibilities were 
found among women workers living 
alone as well as among those living in 
family groups. | 

The direct influence of the family in- 
come level on the number of women em- 
ployed has been demonstrated time and 
again. The 1940 Census reveals com- 
pelling data of this type, showing that 
the proportion of wives who work is 


from which women workers. 
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materially higher when their husbands 
are in low income groups. Table 4 pre- 
sents this consistent inverse relationship. 


TABLE 4—Lasor-Force STATUS of Marriep 
WOMEN WITH HUSBAND PRESENT, BY WAGE 
OR SALARY INCOME oF HUSBAND ĉ? 
Metropolitan districts of 100,000 
or more, 1940 


Per cent of 
married women 
Wage or salary (husband present) 

income of husband in labor force 
All income groups 167 
None and not reported 24.3 
$1-199 , 27.6 
200-399 24.2 
400-599 22.7 
600-999 21.7 
1,000-1,499 18.8 
1,500-1,999 14.0 
2,000-2,999 9.2 
3,000 and over 5.6 


Source: U S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940. Population. The 
Labor Force (Sample Statistics}, Employ- 
ment and Family Characteristics of Women, 
Table 23, p 132. 


That family income level exercises a 
decisive influence is proved also by the 
higher proportion of women at work 
among such lower income groups as Ne- 
groes. The 1940 Census shows that 38 
per cent of the Negro women were in 
the labor force, compared to the sub- 
stantially lower 24 per cent among white 
women. Among married Negro women, 
33 per cent ® worked, while 14 per cent 
of all white married women did so. 


UNPAID WORKERS 


Not too many years ago, in a dis- 
cussion such as this, a prominent place 
would have been given to the unpaid 
workers——-the maiden aunts and spinster 
sisters for whom it was considered im- 
proper and often demeaning to accept 
paid industrial employment, but who, 

2 Limited to married women whose bus- 
bands had no other sources of income 


3 Based on per cent among nonwhite women, 
97 per cent of whom were Negro. 
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instead, attached themselves to a family 
group, earning their keep by contribut- 
ing to the work of the household. From 
an attitude tinged with disparagement 
and not without pity toward the woman 
who must support herself, our approach 
has become one of encouragement and 
often expectation that a woman without 
other means of support, whatever her 
marital status or age, should seek self- 
support through paid employment. A 
measure of advance is this change in 
attitude. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the unpaid family worker has com- 
pletely disappeared. On the contrary, 
the 1940 Census reports about 400 thou- 
sand such women, but not of the type 
known in the nineteenth century. Only 
an insignificant number were domestic 
service workers. Over half were farm 
workers, the majority of whom were 
nonwhite. About one-fifth were sales- 
women, and many of the others worked 
in such occupations as bookkeeper, cash- 


ier, stenographer, typist, or waitress. - 


These are the women working in a fa- 
` ther’s or husband’s store, factory-office, 
or restaurant. 

It cannot be assumed that all unpaid 
family workers are exploited. Basically 
there is little difference between the 
paid worker who turns over all or most 
of her cash earnings to the family coffer 
and the unpaid worker who does not 
withdraw a personal cash wage from the 
family enterprise. Upkeep expenses of 
both types of workers came from the 
family purse, and the unpaid family 
worker, co-operating in a family ven- 
ture, sometimes enjoys a real sense of 
joint endeavor and security often denied 
the paid worker. 


Tear Economic MOTIVE 


The fact that surveys continue to be 
made with the objective of determining 
what activates a woman to enter the 
labor force indicates that traditional 


attitudes toward the employment of 
women have not been relegated to a past 
generation. The evidence adduced 
points overwhelmingly to the similarity 
of the motives of men and women. 
Generally employing the direct inter- 
view method, these surveys reveal that 
women must work, to support them- 
selves and often other persons as well. 
The Women’s Bureau found, after inter- 
viewing over 13,000 women employed in 
1944—45 in ten war-congested areas lo- 
cated throughout the country, that 84 
per cent of those who expected to con- 
tinue working after the war made this 
decision because of economic necessity; 
they depended on their earnings for a 
livelihood for- themselves and the fami- 
lies they supported partially or sup- 
ported wholly. The reasons offered by 
another 8 per cent of the women cen- 
tered around the desire to attain a 
standard of living not otherwise possi- 
ble—their earnings were needed for the 
education of children or for the purchase 
of a home. Only 8 per cent of the 
women referred primarily to interest in 
their jobs. These findings have been 
corroborated by other .surveys, all of 
which consistently point to the same 
conclusions. 

The New York State Department of 
Labor, interviewing over 1,000 women 
employed in war plants in 1944-45, re- 
ported that 93 per cent of the prospec- 
tive -postwar workers claimed financial 
responsibility toward themselves and/or 
dependents as their motive for working. 
Only 5 per cent worked because of free 
choice. 

The YWCA of Utica, New York, after 
conducting a sample survey among that 
city’s working women, revealed that 83 
per cent of them worked because their 
earnings were needed for the necessities 
of life. 

Economic responsibilities fall on the 
shoulders of women of all ages and in 
all marital-status groups. It is widely 
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conceded that single, widowed, and di- 
vorced women must generally be self- 
supporting. Not equally well recog- 
nized are the needs of married women. 
Well over half of the married women 
interviewed by the Women’s Bureau 
pointed to their need for self-support 
(many had dependents as well) as the 
reason for desiring continued employ- 
ment. The New York’ State survey 
found this need among married women 
workers even more prevalent—over 
four-fifths referred to reasons of support. 

Women workers, far from being scot 
free, are often tied down by financial 
obligations toward other persons, elders 
or children, who but for a woman’s 
earnings would be without adequate 
support: Some women are the sole sup- 
porting wage earners of their families. 
Surveys among women workers living 
with their families show the proportion 
among them who are the sole wage 
earners of family groups. In 1944-45 
among 11,000 women interviewed by 
the Women’s Bureau this proportion 
was 14 per cent; in 1944-45 among over 
1,000 New York State women war plant 
workers, 19 per cent; in 1937 among 
11,000 members of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 17 per cent; and among a 
total of 369,700 women reported on by 
the Women’s Bureau from information 
presented in ten surveys made in the 
period 1920-36, 13 per cent. 

Surveys which furnish evidence on 
the number of dependents whose en- 
tire or partial support is provided by 
a woman worker reveal that working 
women with dependents often have two 
or more dependents, who may or may 
not be living in the worker’s household. 

Telling evidence of the drain on wom- 
en’s earnings made by family expenses 
is offered by the growing mass of infor- 
mation showing that women workers turn 
over a large share of their earnings to 
the family. The 194445 Women’s Bu- 


reau interviews disclosed that 92 per 
cent of the employed women who lived 
with their families contributed regularly 
toward family expenses, well over half 
of whom turned over 50 to 100 per cent - 
of their earnings to the family purse. 
The 1944-45 New York State survey 
revealed even more widespread contri- . 
butions. Practically without exception, 
women living with their families regu- 
larly allocated money to the family. 
Almost three-fourths of them contrib- 
uted half or more of their take-home 
pay. 

Other surveys attempt to determine 
what proportion of the total contribu- 
tions to the family exchequer is derived 
from the earnings of its women mem- 
bers. A 1939 survey of Cleveland’s 
women workers showed that in over 
half- the families it was the earnings of 
women members that accounted for 50 
per cent or more of the total contribu- 
tions received by the family from all its 
earners. A comparable survey in Utah 
disclosed that in three-fifths of the fami- 
lies, women’s contributions made up 
half or more of the family’s receipts 
from earners. 

Studies of family income in 1935—36 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics reported that in the sample of 
131,000 families from 45 cities were 
some 26,000 employed women among 
whom 1 in 5 was the family’s principal 
wage earner, that is, the one member 
bringing in the largest sum toward the 
family income. _ 

The financial burdens-of women are 
directly correlated with other general 
conditions. Basic among them figure 
the employment and wage level of men. 
Women entering the labor market solely 
because male family members are un- 
employed or earning inadequate wages 
take over economic responsibilities they 
would not have to assume in periods of 
prosperity. Involuntary withdrawals by 
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men from the labor force have the same 
effect. A war period appears promi- 
nently among such forces. But other 
causes for shifts in responsibility from 
men to women may be found in the 
alarmingly increasing incidence of men- 
tal disease with its concomitant growth 
of the institutional population, and in 
the families where the male supporter 
no longer carries the financial obligation 
because of divorce, separation, death, or 
disability. 


SELF-EXPRESSION 


Intermingled, often, with the neces- 
sity for self-support and sometimes 
standing alone-as a motivation for em- 
ployment is the desire for self-expression, 
the need to make a contribution to so- 
ciety in a field adapted to one’s indi- 
vidual personality. The academic train- 
ing offered under our system of free, 
compulsory education, often coeduca- 
tional, no longer differentiates between 
the sexes, except in minor detail. Cur- 
ricula in schools of higher education are, 
by and large, similar for men and for 
women, differing only in so far as the 
individual student elects. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that the same aspiration has been en- 
gendered in both men and women—the 
desire to choose a field of endeavor 
suited to one’s psychological needs. 
Add to this the increased. familiarity 
with such concepts as “frustration” and 


“repression,” emphasized by psychia- . 


trists as having a crippling effect on 
one’s well-being, and one can understand 
why some women look with greater 
satisfaction to working in an office, 


store, factory, school, or hospital than 
in the home. Undoubtedly many women 
prefer homemaking duties to other jobs, 
but others, not necessarily confined to 
the specially talented or the higher in- 
come groups, find a more satisfying 
outlet for their abilities in outside 
employment. 


CoMMUNITY SENTIMENT 


_ Affecting the motives for entering 
paid employment is the opinion of so- 
ciety. Fundamental in the behavior 
pattern of most people is the desire to 
conform, to be one of the group, adapt- 
ing one’s actions to what society expects. 
There are individual exceptions—-those 
relatively few who by determined re- 
pudiation of prevailing opinion chart a 
course of their own, risking the censure 
and derision of the group. Not many 
decades ago women bent on a career 
were among those who had first to deter- 
mine their own willingness to defy so- 
ciety’s attitudes. Some achieved nota- 
ble success, despite the stumbling blocks 
and the scorn. 

No longer is an act of heroism re- 
quired of women pursuing a career, nor 
are all of them limited to the enforced 
choice of single blessedness in its reali- 
zation. On the contrary, increasingly 
large segments of our population hold 
the opinion that a: woman should work, 
certainly when she has no other means. 
of support, and even when the factor of 
support is removed, if that is her choice. 
It may very well be that we are ap- 
proaching a period when for women to 
work is an act of conformism. 
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Who Works and Why 


S THE Bureau of the Census 

phrased it in 1940, women who 
work are those “in the labor force,” 
those previously designated as “gain- 
fully employed.” The suggestion is that 
women who are otherwise engaged are 
not working or that what they are doing 
differs in essential respects from the ac- 
tivities of other groups. Instead of in- 
quiring, who does not work and why 
do they not, the question where women 
are concerned is, who works and why? 
“Working” is evidently a deviation from 
the norm. ‘No such question would be 
asked concerning men. The expectation 
in their case is gainful employment. If 
the number of able-bodied males neither 
in school nor in the labor force grew to 
sizable proportions, immediate inquiry 
would be made into the reasons for the 
defection. With women, it is the re- 
verse Attention is concentrated upon 
the 13 million who were in the labor 
force in 1940 rather than upon the 30 
million able to work and out of school 
who were neither employed nor seeking 
employment. But once it is clear who 
the women in the labor force are and 
why they are there, it will be equally 
clear who are the women outside and 
why they are absent. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
composition of the female labor force 
was permanently altered by the wartime 
upswing in the number employed. In 
August 1945, 36 per cent of the female 
population 14 years of age and over 
were working, as contrasted with 22 per 
cent in 1940.1 But by August 1946 the 
percentage had dropped to 29, indicating 
that the fgrties will show only a pro- 


1U. S. Women’s Bureau, Facts on Women 

Workers, Sept. 30, 1946. About 3 per cent 

were seeking work in 1940. They were tech- 

nically “in the labor force” but not at work. 
& 
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jection of the trend discernible since 
1870 when the frst data on occupational 
status were collected. 

It is not easy to show exactly what 
the change in the gainful employment 
of women has been over the years. It is 
necessary to make allowance for changes 
in the definition of the employment 
status investigated, in the instructions to 
enumerators, and in the census date. 
Not every woman who earns or helps 
others to earn a dollar from time to time 
can be counted. The Bureau of the 
Census estimates that the percentage of 
women in the labor force rose from 20.4 
in 1900 to 25.7 in 1940 During this 
period the percentage of men of the 
same age who were gainfully employed 
was falling as a result of the increase in 
the proportion in school and the de- 
crease in the proportion of those over 
65 who remained in the labor forces. 
These influences making for decline were 
more than counterbalanced in the case 
of women by forces making for an in- 
crease in the proportion working for pay 
or profit, If only those are considered 
who were able to work and who were 
not in school or in institutions, the pro- 
portions 14 years of age and over in the 
labor force in 1940 would be about 95 
per cent of the men and 30 per cent of 
the women.® 

2 Includes those who although “in the labor 
force” were seeking employment the week the 
census count was made. 

8 Data on the employment status of the 
population in 1940 were dertved from five 
publications ofthe U S. Bureau of the Census, 
16th Census, 1940. Population, Vol. III, The 
Labor Force, Pt. 1, U. S. Summary; Charac- 
teristics of Persons not in the Labor Force 14 
Years of Age and Over; The Labor Force 
(Sample Statistics), Employment and Personal 
Characteristics; The Labor Force (Sample 
Statistics), Industrial Characteristics; The La- 


bor Force (Sample Statistics), ‘Employment 
and Family Characteristics of Women. 
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MARITAL STATUS AND URBANIZATION 


The women in the labor force are by 
no means a representative sample of the 
out-of-school, able-bodied female popu- 
lation. The basic selective factors are 
marital status and place of residence, 
whether city or farm. Thus in 1940, 
although single women constituted only 
about a fifth of the potential female 
labor force, that is, those not in school 
or institutions or unable to work, one- 
half of those in the actual labor force 
were single. Married women living with 
their husbands made up 30 per cent of 
the actual labor force but almost two- 
thirds of the able-bodied, out-of-school 
female population. Working women, 
then, are in the main either single, 
widowed, or divorced. Three-fourths 
of the women who work live in towns 
or cities, although only three-fifths of 
the potential female labor force are 
found there. 
women workers were a part of the rural 
farm population, although almost a fifth 
of the able-bodied, out-of-school women 
lived in farm communities. 

The women who are most likely to 
work are the single and those who live 
in urban communities. Over 70 per 
cent of all the able-bodied, out-of-school 
single women, 14 years of age and over, 
were working for pay or profit in 1940. 
Eighty per cent of such women living 
in urban communities were in the labor 
force. Residence in farm communities 
reduced the chances of employment of 
single women by one-half. There only 
40 per cent of the potential single labor 
force were gainfully employed in 1940. 
Rural farm residence reduced even more 
the chances that married women would 
be members of the labor force. This 
employment status was only a third as 
common for married women in the rural 
farm areas as for those living in urban 
communities. Seventy-two per cent of 
the married women living with their 


Only a tenth of the 


husbands who were members of the 
labor force lived in urban communities 
in 1940, but only about 55 per cent of 
the potential workers in this marital 
group. Even more striking is the fact 
that while more than a fifth of the po- 
tential married workers lived in rural 
farm areas, less than a tenth of those in 
the labor force were living there.* 


FACTORS IN WORKING OF MARRIED 
WoMEN 


Within the group of married women, 
the principal selective factors other than 
degree of urbanization are the number 
and ages of their children, their own 
ages and the amount of their husbands’ 
income. Over two-fifths of the married 
women 25 to 29 years of age living with 
their husbands as co-heads of households 
in metropolitan districts of 100,000 and 
more with no children under 10 years of 
age were working for pay or profit in 
1940. But the presence of a child under 
age 10 brought the proportion down to 
less than one-tenth. The presence of a 
child under age 18 has a similarly deter- 
rent effect upon gainful employment, 
the proportion of women with such chil- 
dren in their households who were gain- 
fully employed decreasing with the 
number of children.” 


t In the Census Reports the population is 
subdivided into three classes on the basis of 
degree of urbanization of place of residence: 
urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm. The 
rural nonfarm population falls between the 
urban and the rural farm with respect to the 
employment of women. - 

5 The question has recently been raised: Are 
children a deterrent to employment, or is em- 
ployment a deterrent to childbirth? See J. D 
Durand, “Married Women in the Labor Force,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 52 (Nov. 
1946), pp. 217-23 The conclusion was that 
married women with young children did not 
seek employment, rather than the reverse. An 
assumption to the contrary would be based 
upon an erroneous view of married women in 
the labor force as “career women” continu- 
ously employed with interests and desires in 
regard to family lif® quite different from oth- 
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Mothers of young children are of 
course more likely to work for money 
if their husbands’ earnings are low. 
Less than 5 per cent of the young metro- 
politan group cited with children under 
10 were in the labor force when the 
husband’s wage or salary was $2,000 or 
over ê; but with the husband’s earnings 
under $1,000, well over an eighth were 
working for pay or profit. Over half of 


the latter group without children under’ 


10 were working, but only about a 
fourth of those whose husbands earned 
$2,000 and over. 

Age has an effect on the employment 
of women that is almost as great as the 
presence of young children. Few mar- 

Tied women aged 45 to 65 have children 

under 10 in their households, and in 
still fewer cases would these children be 
their own. Yet they are much less likely 
to earn than are the younger women 
without young children. Not far from 
half of the young women, 25 to 30, 
without children under 10, were earn- 
ing when their husbands’ income was 
$1,000 to $1,500 in 1940, but less than 
a tenth of the older wives, 45 to 65. 
‘Some of the latter group of course had 
children under 18 in their households; 
some no doubt had older earning chil- 
_dren still at home; but after allowing 
for all these factors, the deterrent effect 
of age on the employment of women is 
evident. 


+ 


SINGLE WoMEN 


The farther one pushes the analysis 
of which women work, the clearer be- 
come the reasons why these women 
were working. One-half of the female 
labor force were single. It is no mys- 
tery why single women work. If any 


ers. It is likely, of course, that when the 


“push” or “pull” of circumstances makes gain- 
ful employment especially important, this, 
along with other factors, results in a postpone- 
ment of childbirth. 

6 No other income repotted 


large part of this division of the popula- 
tion was neither in school nor in the 
labor force, inquiry should be started as 
to the reason. These young women, 
more than half under 25, work for the 
same reasons and under the same com- 
pulsions as do single men. Their work 
for pay or profit is simply an aspect of 
the growth of a market economy and 
the diversion of resources, human and 
otherwise, from production for indi- 
vidual and family use to production for 
the market. It is a self-evident fact to 
the individual, her family, and the com- 
munity that her labor will provide more 
of what is wanted in work for pay than 
in other uses. What is the usual alter- 
native for most single girls or women? 
To be a second unpaid household worker 
exchanging services for support by an 
earning father or other male relative. 
The family would prefer release from 
her support to her services, and the girl 
herself usually prefers economic inde- 
pendence and the goods her money will 
buy to their alternative. 

It is true that about 30 per cent of 
the single able-bodied women not in 
schools or institutions were not in the 
labor force in 1940, while only about 10 
per cent of the comparable group of men 
were absent. Daughters are needed in 
some households, especially those on 
farms. Over a third of the above- 
mentioned women were in rural farm 
communities, although less than a fifth 


` of all single females 14 years of age and 


over were found there.. 

It is also true that the compulsion 
to take a job or even the inclination to 
do so is still not as strong among daugh- 
ters as among sons. Some families resist 
their daughters’ entrance into the labor 
market, either through pride, through a 
mistaken notion of protection, or 
through desire for their companionship 
or services. The serious consequences 
of such action or of imposing restraints 
upon the free choice of jobs are still 
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seemingly not fully realized by some. 
If these daughters marry early, no harm 
is done; but if they do not, and later 
“must become job-seekers, they are often 
seriously disadvantaged by lack of ex- 
perience. and skills. But these familiar 
attitudes of earlier days are increasingly 
infrequent. Daughters earn as do sons, 
and women. work at paid jobs as long 
as they remain single. 


Wmwowep, DIVORCED, AND SEPARATED 


A second category of women whom 
one might at first thought expect to find 
in the labor force with the same fre- 
quency as the single are the widowed, 
the divorced, and the married women 
living apart from their husbands? ‘This 
is not the case, however. Few of these 
women are in school, but about a fifth 
were unable to work or were in institt- 
tions in 1940. About ‘two-fifths of the 
remainder, the able-bodied, noninstitu- 
tionalized, were in the labor force. 
Ninety per cent of the men in the same 
class were so reported. Why aré the 
two-fifths working, or, why are the 
three-fifths not working? 

It should be noted in the first place 
that we have here a mixed group—some 
who in age and family responsibility are 
like the single, and some who are not; 
some who are like the married in family 
responsibility, but without an earner to 
provide money income. The major rea- 
son for the difference in the employment 
status of this group as a whole as com- 
pared with the single as a whole is the 
great disparity in age. This group is 
heavily weighted with aged widows. 
Only 4 per cent were under 25 in 1940, 
while 67 per cent of the single female 


T During the war this last group increased 


considerably and was largely composed of” 


young women In peacetime, with fewer hus- 
bands in military service, it is much smaller 
In 1940 there were almost twice as many 
women not living with their husbands as there 
were divorced women 
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‘population were in that age class. 
Seventy-one per cent of the widowed, 
divorced, and separated were 45 or over; 
a third were over 65. Even if it is as- 
-sumed that all those unable to work or 
institutionalized were 65 or over, a fifth 
of the potential workers in this marital 
group would be 65 or ober, and almost 


_ two-thirds would be 45 or over. 


Age group by age group, it appears 
that the younger widowed, divorced, 
and separated women without young or 
school-age children were as likely to 
work as the single, and for the same rea- 
sons. The older were not so likely to do 
so, some because they ‘had earning sons 
or daughters in their households, some 
because their husbands had provided 
them with an income, and some because 
a long period of withdrawal from the 
labor market had unfitted them for earn- 
ing. Age group by age group, it also 
appears that the widowed, divorced, 
and separated women with children are 
much more likely to earn than are the 
married. Slightly over an eighth of the 
urban married women living with their 
husbands, with children under 10 in ~ 
their households, were earning in 1940; 
but almost two-thirds of the widowed, 
divorced, and separated were doing so. 
The reason for their earning is not far 
to seek. In spite of the fact that it is 
not considered desirable that mothers 


_ have both the burden of support and 


the burden of child care, measures to 
prevent it are by no means adequate. 

It is the married women in the labor 
force that are usually in the minds of 
those who ask, Why do they work? 
Married women constitute the largest 
proportion of those above age 14 who 
are able-bodied and not in school or in- 
stitutions. This labor potential in 1940 
was about 43.4 million, of which 28 mil- 
lion were married women living with 
their husbands, usually as cosheads of 
households. A little less than 4 million, 


14 per cent of the able-to-work, were 
# 
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then in the labor force. Why were the 
4 million working when 24 million were 
not? 


CONDITIONS THAT AID AND THAT 
HINDER 


The conditions that make for and that 
operate against gainful employment as 
they appear in the analysis of who works 
and who does not have already been set 
forth. Operating for is economic neces- 
sity, most potent in the case of the single 
woman who decreasingly has any other 
-acceptable means of support. In the 
case of the married woman with a hus- 
band in the labor force, economic neces- 
sity shows itself in the form of earnings 
by the husband insufficient to provide 
‘the food, housing, clothing, and other 
goods and services considered necessary. 
With rising standards of living and in- 
creasing urbanization, fewer and fewer 
of the things deemed: necessary can be 
obtained without money. Only an up- 
ward trend in real earnings of married 
men in the same proportion will prevent 
an increase in the proportion of earning 
wives. Making for employment in the 
labor force also is a decrease in what is 
required in the way of child care and in 
housekeeping and home production. 
The high percentage of single women in 
the labor force, the marked difference 
in the rate of employment of married 
women with and without children, and 
to some extent the marked difference 
between urban and rural farm rates for 
both classes are examples of the potency 
of this force. 

Making for gainful employment on 
many counts is urbanization. Single 
urban women 18 to 45 years of age fell 
little below men in the percentage in the 
labor market in 1940. Only 40 per cent, 


8 The percentage of all married women who 
were in the labor force in 1940 was 15.5; of 
all those who were living with their husbands, 
13.8; and of all those who were co-heads of 
households, 12.5. A 
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however, of the single, out-of-school, 
able-bodied women residing in rural 
farm territory were in the labor force. 
Seventeen per cent of the urban wives 
living with their husbands and able to 
work were in the labor force in 1940, 
but less than 6 per cent of the- rural 
farm wives. Forty-five per cent of the 
urban widowed, divorced, and separated 
women who were able to work were in 
the labor force, but only a third of the 
rural farm group. Urbanization means 
not only greater pressure for money in- 
come, fewer children and lightened 
household tasks; it means also a more 
liberal attitude toward employment of 
daughters and wives, and, above all, en- 


1 


larged opportunities for employment. . 


Forty per cent of the rural farm women 
in the labor force were employed in agri- 
culture and 22 per cent were in domestic 
service. Of those in agriculture, more- 
over, only a third were farm operators 
or managers. One-half were “unpaid 
family workers”; they were, in census 
terms, wives, daughters, or other rela- 
tives of the heads of farm households 
“who actually assisted without money 
wages or salary on work which con- 
tributed to the family income.” These 
women obviously fall in a rather differ- 
ent economic class from others in the 
labor force. 

Analysis of the 1940 census data in 
regard to the women who work confirms 
the conclusions to which one comes on 
the basis of earlier studies, extensive 
and intensive. There are conditions and 
circumstances that facilitate and those 
that make difficult the entrance of 
women into the labor market; there are 
conditions that attract them to under- 
take work for pay or profit; there are 
those which impel or force them to such 
use of their time and energies. These 
three sets of conditions or forces should 
be carefully differentiated if either un- 
derstanding is the goal or appraisal of 
the results of gainful employment for 


xX 
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the women concerned, their families of 
society. 

The circumstances that facilitate the 
gainful employment of women would 
make a long list if singly and completely 
enumerated. Smaller families,: labor- 
saving houses and equipment, easy ac- 
cess to markets with ready-to-eat foods 
and ready-to-wear clothing, commercial 
laundries, and nursery schools are ex- 
amples of such facilitating conditions. 
Of a different character but equally im- 
portant are the attitudes and expecta- 
tions of those whose opinions count with 
the women in question—parents, hus- 
band, other relatives, friends; and neigh- 
bors. If they are without bias, there is 
no social or emotional barrier to employ- 
ment. The opposite of the conditions 
suggested are deterrents to gainful em- 
ployment or make it difficult. A hus- 
band’s objection may deter his wife from 
working for pay or profit although other 
conditions are favorable. The greatest 
deterrent to gainful employment is re- 
sponsibility for young children. The 
infrequency of employment of mothers 
of such children has previously been 
emphasized. i 


THe PULL AND THE PUSH 


Favorable social attitudes, small fami- 
lies, decreasing and easier home produc- 
tion are not, however, to be thought of 
as the causes of gainful employment of 
women. The can opener or its more up- 
to-date equivalent, the frozen food pack- 
age, is not a cause but a condition that 
facilitates. Women enter the labor mar- 
ket not because it is possible in the 
sense that they are not tied to their 
homes by a burden of housework or 
child care or by the disapproval of fam- 
ily or friends. They enter in response to 
the pull of attractive job opportunities 
or the push of economic necessity. It 
takes a greater pull or push to get them 
there if home conditions are not favor- 
able, a lesser force if conditions facili- 


tate; but the immediate cause is the 
attractiveness of the job opportunity or 
the need for the money the job will 
provide. 

This analysis explains, if it needs ex- 
planation, the difference in rates of em- 
ployment between single and married 
women. There are no deterrents to the 
employment of most single women. It 
is usually assumed that self-support is 
their duty and that family responsi- 
bility, if any, is more effectively dis- 
charged by a money than a service con- 
tribution. Moreover, their labor market 
is wider, their mobility greater than 
those of married women. They can seek 
jobs anywhere, as married women who 
wish to live with their husbands cannot. 
In other words, there are fewer deter- 
rents, more facilitating conditions, more 
job opportunities, and greater economic 
necessity than for married women. 

The analysis suggested is most useful, 
however, in indicating what brings mar- 
ried women into gainful employment. 
The fallacy that facilitating conditions 
alone will put married women into the 
labor force is readily apparent. Far too 
large a proportion are not working whose 
housekeeping burden is relatively light, 
who have no young children, and who 
have ready access to markets and com- 
mercial services. Those married women 
work who live in places where there is a 
good market for the specialized skills or 
professional competence they have to 
offer. Attractive job opportunities ex- 
plain the high proportion of employment 
in such a place as Washington, D.C. A 
job that attracts is one that utilizes spe- 
cial abilities or skills, with working con- 
ditions and rates of pay that are good 
for the kind of work in question. An 
attractive job for elevator operators 
would not interest the secretary, nor 
would a secretarial position impress the 
woman lawyer. g 

A second group of married women 
who are working consists of those im- 
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~ pelled into the labor force by economic 
necessity—-income from other sources 
too small to provide the way of living 
considered essential, There is, of 
course, no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween these two groups, but a gradation 
from one to the other. As was previ- 
ously emphasized, the push of economic 
necessity can override what would other- 
wise be deterrent conditions, and only 
a little pull may draw into the labor 
market women whose home conditions 
facilitate their work for pay or profit. 
So also is it true that if driven by suf- 
ficiently great economic necessity, the 
married women will take unattractive 
jobs. 


THE IDEAL 


Which group of married women is 
larger—those who are pushed or those 
who are pulled into the labor market? 
There is no doubt as to which we would 
prefer to have larger. Ideally, the mar- 
ried women at work would be those who 
had found employment on at least as 
favorable terms as if they were unmar- 
ried or-as if they were men with the 
same abilities to offer; they would be 


those whose home conditions and family . 


responsibilities facilitated their gainful 
employment. The latter would mean 
that they were able to work for pay or 
profit without sacrifice of health or lei- 
sure or significant alteration of the man- 
ner of living preferred by their families. 
There would be no married women 
working because the earnings of the 
husband were inadequate to provide es- 
sentials, and especially there would be 
none forced to do so in spite of deter- 
rent conditions with inevitable impair- 
ment of health and leisure and loss to 
the family of essential services. Work- 
ing in this latter case is a condition to 
be remedied or alleviated. The family 
may be better off than if the woman 
were not working, but the situation is 
still not one to be acéepted with equa- 


nimity. In the former case the work is 
a positive good, and our only problem 
is how to make such conditions more 
prevalent. | 

The farther one explores the condi- 
tions that are necessary to make the em- 
ployment of married women conform to 
the ideal conditions suggested, the more 
one is inclined to believe that those 
working under such conditions are rela- 
tively few. Comparatively few find the 
best market for their services where 
their husbands find theirs. Those who 
do are the Jess skilled and specialized, 
who do not command rates of pay that 
permit the employment of other women 
as substitute mothers and housekeepers 
The manner of living preferred by most 
families cannot be maintained without 
expenditure of time and energy by some- 
one, and not all husbands can or will 
provide half of it. The burden of house- 
work and family responsibility dimin- 
ishes for most women after their chil- 
dren have left the home, but the pull of 
the jobs available after a twenty-year 
absence from the labor market is not 
great. 


OPERATING For AND AGAINST 
EMPLOYMENT 


The story of what has been happening 
with respect to the gainful employment 
of women in the last several decades is 
not as simple as it is sometimes made 
out to be. As in the case of men, a 
longer period of school attendance and 
an earlier retirement age have operated 
to decrease the proportion of the female 
population over 10 and over 14 gainfully 
employed. Urbanization, with its op- 
‘portunities for employment and its 
lightening of housework, has operated to 
increase it. Operating also to increase 
it are the decrease in the birth rate, and 
changing attitudes toward the gainful 
employment of women and toward 
housework by men. The shortening of 
the work week to forty hours or less 
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facilitates also the gainful employment 
of married women. The larger the pro- 
portion of women that work while they 
are single and are prepared to work on 
the same basis as men, the larger the 
proportion that are likely to work after 
marriage. The more marriages are 
broken by divorce, the more women are 
likely to work both before the divorce 
when the marriage is “shaky” and after 
it is broken. The higher the standard 
of living, the more things considered es- 
sential that only money can buy, the 
larger the proportion of married women 
who will work for pay or profit. 

Contra-acting forces are a movement 
upward of men’s real earnings, a longer 
period that children are in the home (a 
longer period in school), higher stand- 
ards of child care, and -a standard of 
living that requires a large amount of 
home-centered time. Nations with a 
high standard of living usually show a 
low percentage of employment of mar- 
ried women, along with a high level of 
production and income. 


THe Lire PATTERN 


Finally to be emphasized is the most 
important fact about women in the labor 
force—important in the gravity of its 
consequences for women and the diff- 
culty of the problem that it poses: This 
is that working women are not a special 
and peculiar part of the female popula- 
tion. Rather, they are women at a par- 
ticular stage of their life span, or those 
who at the time the count of the labor 
force was made were experiencing some 
special exigency or circumstance. The 
- proper question is not, Which women 
work, but When do women work? A 
cross-section study such as the census 
catches the women who are working at 
that particular time. Five years later, 
some then working would not be so en- 
gaged, and others not working when the 
census was taken would be at work. 


What we need is more facts about the 
economic life history of women. 

Common knowledge and what we 
know about the women in the labor 
force at a particular time cause us to be- 
lieve that increasingly that history is 
shaped according to the following pat- 
tern. From the time of leaving school 
until marriage, practically all women, _ 
especially urban women, work for pay 
or profit. At the time of marriage or 
soon after, the majority leave the labor 
market. After the birth of a child, rela- 
tively few are found there. Some never 
again enter the labor force. Others, 
however, do so after long or short pe- 
riods of time. Widowhood or divorce, if 
they come relatively early, will return 
women to the labor market, possibly 
with children to support. Others during 
their marriage will return for continuous 
or discontinuous employment if condi- 
tions facilitate and job opportunities at- 
tract or if economic necessity compels. 
For only a few women is gainful employ- 
ment continuous as it is for men. For 
most, it is followed by withdrawal or 
discontinuous employment. 

The problem of women’s education 
would be greatly simplified if their eco- 
nomic life history were different from 
that described. So difficult does the - 
reality maxe the problem that educators 
usually ignore it, and assume (1) that 
the economic life of women follows the 
same course as that of men; (2) that ` 
girls and women can be divided into two 
groups, those who will continuously fol- 
low a gainful pursuit and those who 
will not; or (3) that the complete 
change in the nature of the work per- 
formed by women as they pass from the 
labor force to unpaid work for them- 
selves and their family presents no edu- 
cational problem. We have the choice 
of preparing women less adequately than 
men for earning, with the consequence 
that when they arẹ members of the labor 
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force they will be at a disadvantage, or 
of preparing them not at all or inade- 
quately for the jobs that will occupy 


- most of them for most of their lives. 


Nor has the economic situation of the 
women returned to the labor market by 
widowhood or divorce after years of ab- 
sence been given adequate consideration. 
Their withdrawal at the time of mar- 
riage or childbirth, was not, it should be 
noted, purely a personal choice for 
which they alone should bear the ad- 


verse consequences. It was a socially 
sanctioned, if not enforced, action as 
well. It is true that the aged widow or 
the woman with dependent children in 
necessitous circumstances may receive 
public assistance as a part of our pro- 
gram for the relief of the aged and the 
care of children. Something other and 
something more would seem to be indi- 
cated if women are not to be penalized 
for acceptance of the economic role al- 
lotted to them under our way of living. 
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Equal Pay for Women Workers 


By Dorotuy S. BRADY 


N A succinct summary of the “equal 
pay” issue, the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor answers the 
question “Why is equal pay important?” 
with these three reasons: (1) To women. 
—It is a matter of simple justice; it in- 
sures their getting what they are en- 
titled to for the work they do. (2) To 
men.—It helps sustain men’s wage rates. 
It discourages the employer from hiring 
women cheaper (3) To everybody.— 
It will increase consumer purchasing 
power. It will stimulate full employ- 
ment. It will increase the economic se- 
curity of workers’ families. 


FEDERAL AND STATE ACTION ON 
EQUAL Pay 


The second reason is effectively the 
most powerful. When an extraordinary 
number of women are added to the labor 
force in a short period, they are seen as 
a serious threat to wage levels, and of- 
ficial action on “equal pay” is the result. 
Before World War I the number of 
women added to the labor force prob- 
ably did not much exceed 100,000 an- 
nually. Then during the war, according 
to various estimates, between two and 
four million additional women were 
brought into industrial or other employ- 
ment. As a result, late in 1917 the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance of the War Depart- 
ment in an order to all arsenal com- 
manders and manufacturers filling war 
contracts provided that “the standards 
of wages hitherto prevailing for men in 
the process should not be lowered when 
women render equivalent service,’ and 
during 1918 the National War Labor 
Board operated -under the principle that 
“if it shall become necessary to employ 
women on work ordinarily performed by 
men, they must be allowed equal pay 


for equal work.” Two States, Michigan 
and Montana, enacted “equal pay” laws 
in 1919. 

After the war, many women withdrew 
from the labor force and the twenties 
started with about 84% million women 
gainfully employed. On the average, 
each year about a quarter of a million 
more were added. During that decade 
the Women’s Bureau and other groups 
continued to: promote the principle of 
“equal pay” but the spotlight did not 
turn again on the issue until the depres- 


“sion of the 1930’s when three million or 
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more women were forced out of their 
homes to look for work. 

In the depth of the depression the 
state of Michigan revived its “equal 
pay” Jaw and made it more specific as 
a mean of preventing the disastrous ef- 
fects of the differences in the women’s 
rates and men’s rates. The majority of 
National Recovery Administration codes ` 
for industries established the principle 
of equality in minimum rates and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 pro- 
vided for the fixing of minimum rates 
irrespective of sex. 

During World War II between 5 and 
6 million women were added to the labor 
force above the nearly 13 million esti- 
mated in 1940. Just after the United 
States entered the conflict, the War, 
Navy and Labor Departments stated the 
policy on equal pay under government 
contracts to be that “wage rates for 
women should be the same as for men, 
including the entrance rate,” and in No- 
vember 1942 the National War Labor 
Board formulated its official policy in 
General Order No. 16, providing that 
“adjustments which equalize the wage or 
salary rates paid to females with rates 
paid to males for comparable quality 
and quantity of Work on the same or 
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similar operations—may be made with- 
out the approval of the National War 
Labor Board.” In the last session of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, a Federal 
equal pay bill for women was favorably 
reported by Senate and House commit- 
tees but it did not come to a vote. Sec- 
tion 2 of the bill, prohibiting wage rate 
diferentials based on sex, declared it to 
be “an unfair wage practice for any em- 


ployer engaged in commerce or in trans-. 


actions affecting commerce to discrimi- 
nate between the sexes—by paying 
wages to any female employee at a rate 
less than the rate at which he pays or has 
paid wages to male employees for work 
of comparable quality and quantity.” 

Between 1942 and 1946 five states 
enacted equal pay laws, so that at the 
present time such laws exist in seven 
states. Five of the states with equal pay 
laws—New York, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Rhode Island—ac- 
counted for about one-quarter of all 
women in the labor force, and for about 
one-third of the women employed in 
manufacturing in 1940. 


WOMEN WORKERS UNDERMINE WAGES? 


Significantly, the orders and laws on 
equal pay for women appear to apply 
principally to work performed by men 
- at the same time or in the immediate 
_ past; in other words, to occupations 
usually filled by men but which women 
are entering perhaps for the first time 
in competition with or as substitutes for 
men. The timing, phrasing and inter- 
pretation of the orders and laws have 
made clear, irrespective of the justice 
to women that may be involved, that 
they are designed to protect men, to 
prevent the degradation of the wage 
structure at a time when it is necessary 


to maintain the morale of the worker, © 


whether he is in the armed services or 
on the production line. 
The proposed Fedefal bill for equal 


pay was designed to eliminate differ- 
entials based on sex which led to labor 
disputes and depressed wages-and living 
standards of employees, male and fe- 
male. In the hearings before the Senate 
committee, a Federal law was repeatedly 
characterized as an effective way, the 
only way in the opinion of some, to pre- 
vent women from wage cutting and de- 
pressing men’s earnings. l 
Fear of women as wage cutters has a 
long history. It has its roots deep in 
the past when men saw their livelihoods 
disappear before machines tended by 
women and children. It has grown as 
the occupations invaded by women be- 
came low-wage occupations compared 
with those not employing women but 
requiring the same education, experi- 
ence and aptitudes; and to it has been’ 
added the despair of the union or- 
ganizer in the face of the comparative 
lack of interest of the youthful working 
woman to organize. This attitude of 
fear represents a considerable confusion 


.of causes and effects. Women, in the 


course of the development of a country’s 
economy, have not actually displaced 
men to any significant extent. Instead 
they have been employed in addition to 
men as the techniques of production 
have been changed, and as the mechani- 
zation and simplification of work proc- 
esses have progressed. While some oc- 
cupations have shifted from men to 
women and others from women to men, 
still others have disappeared and become 
entirely mechanical processes. The shift 
from men to women when a work proc- 
ess was altered usually was based on 
the low wages accepted by women. The 
job became a “women’s job.” Ordi- 
narily the change did not of itself affect 
the rates on men’s jobs, but during pe- 
riods of serious unemployment displace- 
ment of men by women threatened to 
become widespread. Memories of many 
such situations were still fresh at the 
start of World War II. 


/ 


SoME BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


Equal pay is not a new idea, nor a 
product of twentieth-century thinking. 
Scattered efforts to equalize the wages of 
women and men were made in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. For ex- 
ample, shortly after the repeal of the 
Anti-Combination Acts in 1833 a union 
of Glasgow spinners demanded equal 
pay for men and women although the 
masters contended that the women did 
not turn out as much or as good quality 
work as the men. But it took a half 
century and more to reach any general 
realization that women as individuals 
had become a permanent and increas- 
ingly important part of the labor force. 
The preamble of the constitution of the 
Knights of Labor (1878) gave as one of 
the principal objects of the order, “To 
secure for both sexes equal pay for 
equal work,” and the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
favored the principle since 1898. 

General recognition of the logic of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work 
had to wait for the evolution of the 
concept of women’s independence of the 
family unit. Long after women left the 
household to follow industrial produc- 
tion into the factory, they were regarded 
as parts of family groups and not as 
individuals. In much of the early dis- 
cussion of the factory system women 
and children are grouped together as one 
class. The lack of public attention to 
the low wages paid to women and the 
belligerent attitude of many labor or- 
ganizations towards the employment of 
‘women in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century can be understood only 
by seeing working women through the 
eyes of the time as secondary or supple- 
mentary earners. Low wages were even 
rationalized by the various groups as a 
natural device to keep women at home. 
Towards the middle of the century, arti- 
cles and books began to appear drama- 
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tizing women’s need for employment 
(“Women’s Right to Labour,” 1859) 
and the right to a living wage by the 
argument that low wages, insufficient 
work, and lack of opportunity force 
women into prostitution, the only alter- 
native being “death or dishonor.” This 
type of literature in which the evidence 
was based on case histories of human 
misery continued its appeal well into 
the twentieth century. It was paralleled 
by treatises on women’s occupational op- 
portunities (“500 Employments Adapted 
to Women, Dedicated to Worthy and 
Industrious Women Striving to Earn a 
Livelihood,” 1868) in which the exist- 
ence of the self-supporting woman was 
taken for granted as early as the 1850's 


““Prn-MONEY WORKERS” 


The argument that women are only 
secondary earners, that they work for 
pin money, is still troublesome. Wit- 
nesses refuted this argument in the hear- 


‘ings on the Senate equal pay bill. The 


Secretary of Labor pointed out that in 
this country “pay is for the work done” 
and Senator Tunnell in the course of 
questioning said, “I do not see any sense 
to the argument that 2 woman works for 
pin money, unless you come back and 
say she does not work with the same 
earnestness and is not as efficient 
Therefore efficiency is the test” Other 
witnesses quoted the number of women 
responsible for family support, the argu- 
ment developed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in a new statistical dress Senator 
Morse, in discussing with a witness the 
connection between sex differentials and 
the problem of the minimum wage, per- 
haps most effectively focused on the 
twentieth-century concept that the full- 
time worker, male or female, should be 
self-supporting wherever he lives. Sena- 
tor Morse, referring to a War Labor 
Board case on the wage rates of tele- 
phone operators, presented two argu- 
ments of the con{pany, the ‘first being 
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that since most of these girls lived at 
home where they got their board and 
room, their request for a higher wage 
. rate should not be given much weight 
by the Board. 

“In my decision in that case,” Senator 
Morse said, “I called it for what it was, 
namely, a pure case of exploitation, call- 
ing upon the fathers and mothers of 
those girls to subsidize the telephone 
industry, because that is what, in my 
judgment, it resolved itself into in the 
last analysis.” He continued: 


The second argument was, if you raised 
the wages of these poor telephone girls the 
public may have to pay higher telephone 
rates. Of course, it is another argument 
for exploitation. The public is going to 
have to be told that certain types of work- 
ers in this country, such as domestic, tele- 
phone operators, and laundry workers, sub- 
sidize the public by taking wages that are 
far below the decent standard of living. 
The argument is if you give the laundry 
workers a decent standard of living the 
wives in this country are going to do their 
work in the basement. If that is what is 
going to be necessary, maybe we will have 
to have our laundry work done in our 
basements, because we cannot continue to 
specify certain classes of workers and say, 
“You have an obligation to subsidize the 
public by taking lower wages.” 1 

The fact that many women workers 
in the past have been secondary earners 
does not explain why women have ac- 
cepted a lower rate of return than men. 
Women, like men, compare their oppor- 
tunities. With the decline of household 
industries the women who were drawn 
into the factories had only two alterna- 
tives, agricultural labor and domestic 
service. The conditions of factory work 
at the time leave to the imagination how 
like slavery these alternatives must have 

1 United States Congress. Senate. Seventy- 
nmth Congress Hearings before a Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Education and Labor 
on S. 1178, “A Bill Providing Equal Pay for 
Equal Work for Women ,and for Other Pur- 
poses,” p. 134 


been. Even at the time of the Civil 
War the choice was almost as narrow. 
In the Massachusetts census of 1865 
there were recorded 27,393 domestics— 
one-third of all women employed— 
20,152 factory operatives, 12,170 dress- 
makers, seamstresses, tailoresses and 
hoop skirt makers, and: 6,211 teachers. 
Clearly the unskilled woman entering 
the market for work would choose the 
more remunerative prospect of employ- 
ment open to her. Her restricted oppor- 
tunities made her a source of cheap 
labor to undercut rates paid to men. 
Also, the rapid development of indus- 
trial techniques was continuously lead- 
ing to the creation of “women’s jobs.” 
Changes in the work process, sometimes 
slight, sometimes substantial, allowed 
the employer to tap the supply of cheap 
female labor at wages but little above 
those prevailing in the other ocupations 
open to women. 


DETERMINATION OF EQUAL WORK 


The orders and laws providing equal 
pay for equal work would prevent the 
continuation of this historical process. 
With one exception, the New York State 
law, they do not seem to provide the 
basis for action against “historical” dif- 
ferentials, or to provide for the elimina- . 
tion of the sex differentials that exist 
between establishments. They depend 
on proving the existence of discrimina- 
tion in wage rates paid to men and 
women at approximately the same time 
in the same plant The proof of dis- 
crimination hinges on the. meaning of 
“equal work.” 

In the phrasing of the Federal bill of 


1946, “equal work” means work of 


“comparable quality and quantity.” 
Proof of discrimination requires a com- 
parison of work processes and output 
which may be an extremely difficult 
task. Enforcement of the law implies 
inspection, and the inspection must be 
made by persons skilled in the evaluat- 
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ing of work processes. Inspectors must 
be able to carry through an analysis of 
jobs, using job comparison techniques, 
or to appraise such an analysis already 
made. The job analysis, through de- 
_ tailed description of operations and com- 
bined rating of factors, provides for 
grouping of jobs similar in requirements 
in the same class. “Equal work” on the 
part of women may require definition by 
a highly technical procedure carried out 
by experts. It can be precisely deter- 
mined only when almost literally the 
man leaves the workbench and the 
woman takes it over, when the cost of 
alterations and adaptations in the work 
process can be ascertained. 


The scientific rating and classification 


of jobs appear to offer a basis for prov- 
ing that the historical differentials be- 
tween women’s occupations and men’s 
occupations are discriminatory. Why 
should the principle of equal pay not be 
extended to inequities between the sexes 
that were established years ago? In- 
equalities in the wage structure within 
an industrial establishment are not 
likely to be simply a matter of sex. Dif- 
ferent occupations requiring the same 
skill and experience among men’s jobs 
have different rates, differences that may 
have resulted from randomness in his- 
torical development. Jobs using mainly 
teen-age boys or old men or jobs using 
Negroes may be paid at lower rates than 
equivalent jobs using white males. If 
other inequities were not removed, it is 
quite conceivable that’ an equalization 
of women’s rates with the corresponding 
levels of men’s rates would still leave 
women with wages lower than the skill 
of the work might merit. It is obviously 
difficult to isolate the handling of wom- 
en’s wages from general considerations 
in determining the wage structure. Ad- 
justment of rates between occupations is 
a complex problem that can be solved 
only by those intimately familiar with 
the work processes and related condi- 


tions. Commenting on this problem, the 
War Labor Board has said that it is “a 
subject that lends itself peculiarly to the 
process of bona fide collective bargaining 
where the two parties best qualified and 
most directly interested may jointly seek 
the most satisfying solution both from an 
operating and human point of view.” ? 

Job rating and job classification are 
techniques still in their early stages of 
development. The mere process of pre- 
cise- and complete description of each 
job in a plant is expensive and time con- 
suming and must be constantly amended 
for changes. The method for summari- 
zation of jobs in a rating scale for deter- 
mining the number of points to be at- 
tached to each job, is open to consider- 
able debate among the experts. Many 
types of investigations and studies must 
be made before a job rating procedure 
can be proposed as a nearly infallible 
objective yardstick for evaluating dif- 
ferent occupations. 

The rating of jobs accordingly is cer- 
tainly not now a magic formula that will 
solve the problems of inequities in wages 
overnight. The development of the 
principle of “equal pay for equivalent 
work” from a wide recognition to a 
wide generality in practice must be seen 
as a long, slow process to which many 
forces contribute. ‘The broadening of 
women’s occupational opportunities has 
long been recognized as an important 
element in narrowing the differential in 
rates received by men and women for 
equivalent work. The minimum wage 
legislation has been and will continue 
to be effective in eliminating some of the 
serious inequities in women’s wages. 
Through increasing participation of 
women in unions, the women workers, 
acting in their own interest, can narrow 
the difference between women’s rates 
and men’s rates. The continued study 


2 National War Labor Board Research and 
Statistics Report No. 29, “Intra-Plant Wage 
Relationships.” ° 
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of the character of work processes and 
of comparative occupational wage rates 
will define the meaning of “equiva- 


lence,” “comparability,” and “equality”. 


so that the existence of discrimination 
can be proved and its magnitude 
measured. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PROVING 
DISCRIMINATION 


Despite the fact that vast collections 
of facts on wages and earnings have 
been and continue to be assembled in 
this country, it is virtually impossible 
to elicit from them any estimate of the 
extent of discrimination against women 
in the rate for the job. In the first 


place, the general collections of figures” 


do not permit inference on practices in 
individual plants or establishments. 
The figures from scattered references in 
testimony, evidence offered in War La- 
bor Board’cases, and spot studies by the 
Women’s Bureau which provide the only 
information on individual plants are just 
clues that cannot be generalized. From 
the information collected by Federal, 
state and private research agencies, the 
most narrowly defined comparisons of 
the earnings of men and women are av- 
erages for specific industries in specific 
labor market areas. These comparisons 
do not provide a measurement of the 
differences between the wages of men 
and women in the same occupation in 
the same plant, nor do they yield a basis 
for stating the wage differential be- 
tween “women’s jobs” and other occu- 
pations of equivalent difficulty. They 
only tell us, in general, that the plants 
employing women in a given occupation 
pay less for the work than other plants 
employing men in the same occupation. 

The figures for the pottery industry 
around East Liverpool, Ohio, one of the 
greatest pottery producing centers of the 
world, may be used to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty in detecting discrimination be- 
tween the sexes either in the same occu- 


pation or between occupations. In all, 
29 plants, and 5,326 workers in 33 rep- 
resentative occupations, were surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Oc- 
tober 1944. The number of men and 
women in the occupations employing 
more than 40 women with their average 
hourly earnings are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—Assrract or AVERAGE HOURLY 
EARNINGS* in SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY AND RELATED 
Propucts, Easr LIVERPOOL (OBIO) AREA, 
OCTOBER 1944 


Average 
Number of Straight-time 
Workers Hourly 
` Occupation Karnings 
Women; Men ‘Women! Men 
Transferers 670 
Finishers 44} 
Bisque cleaners | 375 
Ware dressers 366 
Gilders and liners} 194 
Sorters 142 
Casters j 60 
Batters out 49 





a Exclusive of premium payments for over- 
time and night-shift work. 

Source: “Wages in Pottery Manufacture in 
East Liverpool (Ohio) Area, October, 1944,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 61, No. 1 (uly 
1945), pp. 105-8. 


Clearly it is impossible to compare 
women’s earnings as “transferers” with 
mien’s because there were no men re- 
ported in this occupation. A compari- 
son of earnings of the two sexes in the 
occupations “finishers,” “bisque clean- 
ers,” and “ware dressers” is meaningless 
because so few men were found in these 
jobs. Practically as many women as 
men were reported in the occupation 
“silders and liners,’ but the women 
were in 14 plants, the men in 12 plants, 
out of 29; so it seems certain that this 
occupation was a “woman’s job” in some 
plants and a man’s job in others. 

The wage policy of the particular 
plant, its product, its location, its size 
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and the extent oi unionization intro- 
duce so much variability that infer- 
ences on magnitude of the sex differen- 
tial cannot be drawn. Since information 
on differentials in individual plants is 
not available, the study of highly local- 
ized situations as in this example does 
not offer as much as broader compari- 
sons in which either the peculiarities of 
individual plant practices may be as- 
sumed to cancel out or separate classi- 
fication by such factors as unionization 
can be made. 

The broadest comparisons of women’s 
earnings with men’s show that, on a full- 
time basis, the ratio of the average earn- 
ings of women to the average earnings of 
men is less than 60 per cent. Thus in 
1939 the ratio for full-time wage and 
salary workers in all industries, and 
likewise in manufacturing, was approxi- 
mately 57 per cent. The spread was 
apparently even wider in the war period, 
for in 1944, according to data collected 
by.the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
median earnings of women wage and 
salary workers, about $1,240, was less 
than half the median for men, $2,570. 

These differences between the earn- 
ings of women and the earnings of men 
are the composite effect of many factors. 
Working women as a group are younger 
than the gainfully employed men. Be- 
cause their employment outside the 
home is interrupted if not terminated 
by marriage, women have not accumu- 
lated the experience or seniority that 
leads to the higher paid brackets of a 
trade or profession. Among the occu- 
pations that account for large numbers 
of women workers are those with the 
lowest rate of pay, such as domestic 
and other personal service. Within each 
broad occupational] grouping, the women 
are found in greatest numbers in the 
particular groups that receive the lowest 
wages and salaries. Professional women 
workers are, for example, preponder- 
antly school teachers and nurses. To 


gauge the differential between the rates 
paid to men and women for the same 
work, it is necessary to eliminate the in- 
fluence of such other factors on the rela- 
tive earnings of men and women. 

As more and more equal working situ- 
ations are defined, the ratio of women’s 
earnings to men’s rises above 60 per 
cent. For example, it amounted to 84 
per cent, for operatives in the cotton tex- 
tile industry in 1939 and, according to 
recent data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the ratio for specific occupa- 
tions was above 85 per cent and in some 
cases was practically 100 per cent. For 
separate industries the ratio does not 
often appear as high as in the cotton 
textile industry, but usually ranges from 
two-thirds to three-quarters. For spe- 
cific occupations, the majority of com- 
parisons give ratios above 80 per cent 
with some centering between 85 and 90 - 
per cent. These ratios indicate an up- 
per limit for the measure of discrimina- 
tions against women in rate paid for 
essentially the same work. The un- 
known “true” figure must be less. 

The comparisons of earnings indicate 
that while equalizing women’s wages 
with men’s in the same occupation might 
mean a considerable improvement in the 
level of women’s earnings, the most 
serious inequities must lie in the rates 
paid for “women’s jobs.” For lack of 
rating scales for different occupations, 
women’s earnings have been compared 
with the earnings of unskilled men. The 
fact that women of all skills in various 
industries earn less than, or, at most, as 
much as unskilled male labor can only 
be taken to mean that the women are 
paid less than they are worth. 

The problem of women’s earnings can 
be posed in the form of two questions: 
“Are they paid what they are worth in 
terms of the value of the job?” “Are 
they paid enough to assure a decent 
level of living?” Back in 1939, the 
median earnings bf women who worked 
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12 months amounted to $774, while the 
median for men was $1,352. The earn- 
ings of millions of men were less than 
enough to support them with their de- 
pendents at the lowest reasonable stand- 
ard, but a variety of studies have shown 
that women also have heavy family re- 
sponsibilities. Equalizing the earnings 


of women and men in the same occupa- 
tion and even between occupations 
would not of itself solve the most funda- 
mental problem of interest to all women, 
the homemakers as well as those gain- 
fully employed: how to assure all work- 
ers sufficient income to care for them- 
selves and their dependents. 


Dorothy S Brady, Ph.D., is chief of the Cost of Living Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statsstics, U. S Department of Labor, Washington. She is the author of numerous gov- 
ernment bulletins and a contributor to scientific periodicals. 


The Economic Contribution of Homemakers’ 
By MARGARET G. Rem l 


OMEMAKERS are here conceived 

of as those women who assume 
a major responsibility for household 
tasks, and for this work receive no 
money wage. Since there are many such 
women, this article is in substance a 
report on a major enterprise in our 
economy. - 


TREND/IN HouUsEHOLD TASKS 


Present-day households stand in sharp 
contrast to those of a generation ago 
and earlier. The passing of tasks that 
formely provided a large part of the 
food consumed and the thread, textiles, 
garments, and other needed articles used 
has led many people to say that produc- 
tion has left the home, and that the 
home has become a center of consump- 
tion. It is important to recognize, how- 
ever, that the home has always been a 
center of consumption; and production, 
although changed in volume and charac- 
ter, is still important. 

Household tasks now remaining con- 
sist in large measure of the preparation 
and serving of meals, the care: of chil- 
dren, the care of the dwelling, clothing, 
furniture, and equipment, and the buy- 
ing of a wide assortment of goods and 
services. Although these activities do 
not provide raw materials they are very 
essential to family living. ‘This fact is 
forcibly demonstrated when attempts are 
made to get a paid worker to carry on 
an important portion of the services of 
even a moderately efficient homemaker. 

The shift in household tasks from the 
production of raw materials and manu- 
facturing to direct services has its 
counterpart in the economic system in 
general. In 1870 more than three- 


1The estimates made and the views ex- 
pressed in this article are solely the responsi- 
bility of the author. 


quarters, and in 1930 about one-half, of 
all gainful workers were in agriculture, 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, and mining. The proportion of 
workers in trade, transportation, and 
other service industries during the same 
period almost doubled. A high propor- 
tion of these workers is sometimes taken 
as an indicator of a high level of living. 
In recent years less of the time of home- 
makers goes to necessities, at least as 
they were conceived a generation ago; 
and more goes to comforts and amenities 
that only a fairly prosperous society can 
afford. 

Many types of data directly or in- 
directly measure the decline in the vol- 
ume of household tasks as a whole and 
of many separate tasks. First in im- 
portance is the decline in the number 
of homemakers, facts concerning which 
are later presented. Here a few impor- 
tant changes indicating decline are 
summarized. 

1. During the past fifty years, as well 


‘as earlier, each successive decade has 
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found fewer children for each woman to 
care for. In 1910, 42 per cent of the 
women 15 to 74 years old who had ever 
been married reported that they had had 
four or more children; in 1940, only 26 
per cent so reported. ` 

2. More and more of the food served 
at home is purchased in an advanced 
state of preparation, and foods to an 
increasing extent are being eaten in com- 
mercial eating and drinking places. In 
the United States, sales in eating and 
drinking places for every $100 of sales 
in retail food and liquor stores have in- 
creased steadily from $25 in 1935 to $47 
in 1945, 

3. Many types of services have passed 
to paid workers; for example, laundering 
and other clearing of clothing and 
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household textiles, as well as painting, 
papering, and similar tasks. The in- 
creased use of hospitals provides a nota- 
ble example of a personal service which 
is leaving the home. In 1940, 76 per 
cent of the births occurred in hospitals. 

4. The dwellings of families increas- 
ingly fail to provide the space for many 
things formerly done at home. In addi- 


tion, much modern equipment requires . 


more storage space than was formerly 
needed. 

In the changes that have occurred, 
buying has greatly expanded in impor- 
tance, and the smoke and dust of cities 
-have increased the time needed for 


cleaning, even when modern equipment’ 


is used. Although there are fewer chil- 
dren per homemaker, the urban environ- 
ment in which most families live has 
greatly increased the time and energy 
necessary per child. Frequently, play 
has to be supervised and special arrange- 
ments made in order that children get 
experiences that formerly were a part 
of household routine. 

Science has also complicated life for 
the homemaker. Where formerly she 
learned from her mother basic rules for 
feeding her family and rearing her chil- 
dren, she now is called upon to learn 
the latest facts from colleges, schools, 
radio, and magazines. Homemakers 
might well feel rewarded for their ef- 
forts. The infant death rate per 1,000 
live births fell from 100 in 1915 to 65 
in 1930, to 37 in 1946. No such sense 
of satisfaction seems in sight, however, 
on matters relating to personality de- 
velopment and social behavior. Former 
customs have been largely discarded, 
but the channels to the homemaker are 
now filled with conflicting advice with- 
out a recognized authority to reduce her 
- bewilderment and give her confidence. 


Wao Doss THE HOUSEHOLD TASKS? 


In the changed household, tasks 


largely devolve on homemakers, with 


some assistance from husbands and chil- 
dren in school or gainfully occupied, and 
to a limited extent from other family 
members and household employees. 
School programs have taken an increas- 
ing number of hours, and current mores, 
in addition, do not prescribe for urban 
children, especially, an important share 
of household tasks. Where formerly it 
was customary for daughters to remain 
at home until marriage, now, except for 
farm families, gainful work immediately 
after high school or college is wide- 
spread, resulting, in many instances, in 
the daughters’ leaving home. If they re- 
main at home, their share of household 
tasks is often very limited as long as 
mother is there. In addition, there are 
fewer three-generation families, with 
grandmother on hand to help with many 
tasks. 

There has been one offsetting influ- 
ence. The customary division of work 
between men and women has been crum- 
bling and men in many households have 
come to share in all types of household 
tasks. 

As is true for many other things, the 
data on change in household employees ~ 
are very limited. During 1940 there 
were 50 servants, 6 laundresses, and 11 
housekeepers for every 1,000 private 
households. Since many families have 
only part-time paid help, more than 50 
in every 1,000 had some paid help other 
than housekeepers and laundresses. 

Statistics for paid workers by type of 
community and income level during 
1941 ? show that (1) about one-fifth of 
the urban and one-sixth of the farm 
families report some paid help; (2) the 
average expenditure for paid help by 
those having it is three times higher for 
urban than for farm families; and (3) 
a more striking difference with income 


2 Unless otherwise specified, all data on fam- 
ily expenditures for 1941 are taken from U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
520, and U. S. Dept. of Labor Bulletin 822. 
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occurred for urban than for farm 
families. 


NuMBER OF FuLL-Tiwme HOMEMAKERS ? 


Most private households, especially 
those including husband and wife or 
mother and child, have at least one 
woman who makes an important contri- 
bution to the family’s real income 
through household tasks performed. In 
fact, marital status in large measure de- 
termines whether a woman is in the 
labor force or is a full-time homemaker.* 

When one wishes to gauge the rela- 
tive importance of the job of home- 
makers to that of other workers, it is 
probably best to consider only those not 
gainfully employed, even though those 
in the labor force on the average have 
much more household responsibility 
than do other gainful workers. 

The contribution of any group of 
workers cannot, of course, be measured 
alone by their relative numbers. The 
characteristic of their work, the length 
of their.-work week, and the absence of 
unemployment prevent such a method 
from giving an unduly high measure 
when used for homemakers. Some per- 
sons may protest that many hours of so- 
called work of homemakers are due to 
sheer activity drive, providing large 
quantities of useless goods and services. 
They might, of course, agree that many 
useless things are made by gainful 
workers. Idleness and dawdling on the 
job among homemakers may also be 
pointed to. But these are certainly not 
confined to homemakers, but are prob- 
ably at a relatively low level among 
them. 


During 1940 


In 1940 there were 29 million women 
14 vears old and over who reported no 


3 The author wishes to express appreciation 
of the assistance of Mollie Orshansky and Rita 
J Holmes in preparation of this section. 

4 See article by Hazel Kyrk, in this volume. 


occupation other than doing their house- 
work. At the same time there were 
about 53 million persons, males and fe- 
males, gainfully occupied or in the labor 
force; that is, on a job, temporarily laid 
off, or actively seeking work. In other 
words, there were almost 55 women 
doing only their own housework for 
every 100 persons in the labor force. 
The potential female labor force might 
well be looked upon as consisting of 
able-bodied women in the labor force or 
engaged only in their own housework. 
Of thesé, 69 per cent were full-time 
homemakers and 31 per cent were in the 
labor force. 

In no industry was the number of 
workers as great as the number of full- 
time homemakers. Manufacturing in 
1940 came first, with about 11 million 
workers; or in other words, with be- 
tween one-half and one-third the num- 
ber of full-time homemakers. 


The trend 


No better measure exists of the rela- 
tive decline in household tasks in gen- 
eral and in the economic contribution 
of homemakers to real income than the 
relative number of full-time homemakers 
in relation to all gainful workers and to 
women gainfully occupied. 

Estimates of such change, using data 
provided by the Bureau of the Census, 
indicate that from 1900 to 1940, the 
number of full-time homemakers for 
every 100 males and females in the labor _ 
force fell only from 59 to 55. The in- 
crease in the number of persons in high 
school which brought the withdrawal of 
many from the labor force is partly re- 
sponsible for the relatively small drop. 
In view of the stress often laid on the 
expansion of the gainful work of women 
and the shrinkage of household tasks, 
the decline may seem very small. 

The most marked change is shown 
when the number of full-time home- 


makers is compared to. the number of 
s 
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women doing gainful work. In 1900 
there were 328 full-time homemakers 
for every 100 females in the labor force, 
and in 1940 there were only 225. This 
was a drop of 30 per cent. Another 
drop of 30 per cent occurred from 1940 
to 1945, bringing the number down to 
154,4 


Money MEASURES OF ECONOMIC 
CONTRIBUTION 


Money measures of the economic con- 
tribution of homemakers are important 
to family decisions and are needed for 
accurate estimates of economic progress. 


Contribution to family income 


The fact that so many women give 
full time to housework suggests that for 
many families their services at home are 
worth at least as much as the women 
might earn. For some families, of 


4a The Bureau of the Census reports for 
1940 the total female population 14 years and 


over and the number of these (1) in the Ja- - 


bor force, (2) in school, (3) unable to work, 
(4) in institutions, (5) doing their own house- 
work, (6) otherwise accounted for (retired 
persons, persons who chose not to work, and 
seasonal workers not then seeking employ- 
ment), and (7) status not reported. These 
are mutually exclusive categories. Group (7) 
contained 19 per cent of the total. It was 
assumed that they were mostly students or 
women engaged in their own housework, and 
categories (2) and (5) were adjusted ac- 
cordingly. For the earlier years, the Census 
gives (1) or its approximate equivalent, those 
gainfully occupied, and (2), but no compa- 
rable data for the other categories. Further- 
more, categories (1) and (2) were not mu- 
tually exclusive Estimates for (3), (4), and 
(6) were made in order to determine the 
number of full-time homemakers, which were 
treated as a residual. These were adjusted 
progressively downward on the basis of the 
changing proportion of the female population 
60 years old and over. For 1930 and earlier, 
the number of students not in the labor force 
was estimated by making adjustments to ex- 
clude working students from those reported 
to be in school In domg this, account was 
taken of the smaller mymber of persons in 
high school and college in the earlier years. 
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course, factors other than real income 
are taken into account. 

When a woman undertakes gainful 
work, there is an increased cost of pur- 
chased goods and services. But this 
may be offset in one or more of three 
ways: (1) services previously enjoyed 
may be dispensed with; (2) other mem- 
bers of the family may curtail their 
leisure to assume additional tasks; (3) 
the employed homemaker may continue 
to perform household duties Gainfully 
employed homemakers as a group are 
among the most overworked people in 
our society. 

Appraising the money contribution of 
the homemaker by the cost of replacing 
each separate service, Hildegarde Knee- 
land 5 estimated in 1929 that $3,000 an- 
nually might well be the upper limit. 

An editor of the Washington Datly 
News in 1946 felt, however, that $3,000 
was a great understatement. Four full- 
time workers—a governess, a cook, a 
maid, and a gardener—and two part- 
time workers were considered to be 
needed to replace a single homemaker. 
On this basis, her annual contribution 
was estimated to be $9,062. Many 
families might have similar estimates if 
no account were taken of the jobs that 
can readily be done at the same time by 
one person. Fortunately for families, 
jurisdictional disputes do not interfere 
with the housewife’s being cook, nurse- 
maid, laundress, and gardener, all in one 
worker. 

Another measure of the money contri- 
bution is the savings achieved by the 
performance of selected tasks. Many 
studies have been made of food produc- 
tion and preservation, some reports of 
which show net savings. These are, 
however, not the main reason for full- 
time homemaking. They are in addi- 


§“Woman’s Economic Contribution in the 
Home,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 143 (May 
1929), p. 36. 
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tion to the major tasks of child care, 
preparation of meals, general cleaning, 
and buying. 


Contribution to national income 


The contribution of homemakers is 
usually omitted from estimates of na- 
tional income because no simple means 
exist for determining it. That of other 
workers is computed in dollars received 
in wages or from sale of products. 
Lacking such a gauge for homemakers, 
it is not strange that, those responsible 
for calculating national income year 
after year do not want to be bothered 
with what goes on in the home apart 
from the paid workers there. 

Scattered estimates have been made in 
the past of the economic contribution of 
full-time homemakers, for the most part 
evaluating their services on the basis of 
earnings of domestic workers. This 
wage basis can hardly be said to lead to 
an overstatement. By using it, we can 
estimate that full-time homemakers con- 
tributed 15 billion dollars in 1940 and 
34 billions in 1945.8 For every $100 
of national income reported, full-time 
homemakers contributed about $20 in 
1940 and $22 in 1945. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG FAMILIES 


Wide differences exist among commu- 
nities and among families within com- 
munities in the importance of the home- 
maker’s economic contribution and in 
the types of household tasks carried on. 
Facts about these reveal something of 
the forces making for change. 

Several factors tend to keep the vol- 
ume of household tasks higher on farms 
than in cities: 

1. Farm families have more children. 
For example, in 1940 the number of 

6 The wage rates used for nonfarm home- 
makers were the earnings of domestic workers, 
and for farm homemakers they were the 
monthly rates of farm workers. The rate of 
increase In these wages from 1940 to 1945 was 
relatively high 


children under 5 years per 1,000 women 
aged 30 to 34 years was 353 in cities 
and 663 on farms. 

2. Farm families have more oppor- 
tunity to provide themselves with food. 
In 1941, the value of home-furnished 
food per family of two or more in the 
United States was $5 in cities and $332 
on farms.” This farm food in large part 
comes from the garden, the dairy, and 
the poultry flocks, and farm home- 
makers have a great deal to do with its 
production. In addition, much more 
food is canned and preserved in farm 
homes than in city homes In 1942, for 
example, urban households reported 
that an average of 41 quarts of food 
were to be canned, whereas farm house- 
holds reported 243 quarts 

3. Fewer of the farm homemakers are 
gainfully occupied. In 1940, 14 per 
cent of the farm and 31 per cent of the 
urban female population 14 years old 
and over were reported to be in the 
labor force.* This difference, however, 
is not a very accurate measure of their 
relative contributions to money income. 
Many homemakers not reported as being 
in the labor force have an important 
place in the farm management; and 
while minor chores commonly done by 
farm women are not sufficient to include 
them in the labor force, these may be an 
important source of money income. 

4. The average money income of farm 
families is relatively low. In 1941 farm 
and urban families of two or more and 
single consumers had an average money 
income of $280 and $777 per person 
respectively. Since farm families get 
much of their housing and food without 
direct money expense, a better measure 
of comparable income is that left after 
food and housing are provided. Even 

™The food was valued at “retail prices.” 
For farm families, these prices were those 
charged at the most likely places of purchase 

8 The low percentage is in part the result 
of making the cont for a week in March 


when farm activities were at a low level. 
8 
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TABLE I—PurcHASE OF COMMERCIAL GOODS AND SERVICES, UNITED STATES 





Ratio of baked goods purchased 


to flour and meal for home 


Laundry sent out, 1941 


Percentage of g 1942 
Place of remdence and | total food expend- 
oe ee Pies artery Pounds purchased | Dollars for 
Boerne one Apals in baked good baked goods Percentage Piebe 
per pound of per $1 for of families Sr those 
Hout and meal sola sending out sending out 
Urban 18 2.30 9.36 40 $56 
Rural nonfarm 7 30 1.38 20 30 
Rural farm 3 17 75 10 24 
Urban 
Under $1,000 5 1.13 3.83 Zo. 29 
$1,000-1,999 1i 2.05 8.92 38 36 
2 ,G00~—2 ,999 17 2.37 12.35 43 48 
3,000-4,999 25 3.56 12.64 60 68 
5,000 and over 38 371 14.09 68 158 
Rural farm 
Under $500 1 .07 44 9 16 
§500-999 2 : 61 9 18 
1,000-1,999 3 Ex 71 8 25 
2,000 and over 6 45 2.28 20 36 


¢ The urban families do not include non-housekeeping families or single consumers. 
è Considering a pound of baked goods to equal two-thirds of a pound of flour. 


so, farm incomes were low: $176 per 
person in farm and $378 in urban fami- 
lies. Low income forces many families 
to do certain household tasks themselves. 

Farm families have fewer opportuni- 
ties to get commercial goods and services 
to replace household work. For ex- 
ample, only a limited variety of baked 
goods are available, and these are rela- 
tively high in price. Laundry and other 
cleaning services are usually very lim- 
ited. Such a thing as diaper service is, 
for example, unknown to almost all farm 
households. Many other examples 
could: be cited. 


- SPENDING TO LIGHTEN HOUSEHOLD 
TASKS ? 


Buying of commercial goods and serv- 
ices is the most important way now used 
to lighten household tasks. : 

The relative importance of eating out 
for families and single consumers is 


8 Appreciation is expressed to Dr. Margaret 


Brew and Miss Sadye Adel$on for their assist- | 


ance in preparing this section. 


shown in Table 1 by place of residence 
and income level. Eating out increases 
markedly in importance with rise in 
income. 

Another measure of the volume of 
food preparation is provided by the im- 
portance of purchases of bread, cake, 
and other baked goods in relation to 
those of flour and other meals. ‘This 
also is shown in Table 1. The differ- 
ence between urban and rural families 
is striking. Farm women, who live at 
the greatest distance from the stores, do 
the most home baking. 

Laundry work is one of the tasks 
that urban homemakers seem to desire 
to get rid of. Low income and lack of 
opportunity are undoubtedly factors in 
the small amount of laundry work sent 
out by farm families. Figures are 
shown in Table 1. 

No one will be surprised to learn that 
expenditures (mostly for materials) for 
home sewing for men and bovs 16 years 
old and over are quite infrequent. For 
other members of the family, the rela- 
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TABLE 2—RELATIVE Importance OF Home Sewinc, UNITED STATES, 1941 


Percentage of families report 
expenditures for home se 


‘Sex and Age Group3 


Under 2 years 

Females 2~15 years 
Females 16 yrs. and over 
Males 2-15 years 

Males 16 yrs. and over 


tive importance of home sewing is shown 
in Table 2. For the girls 2 to 15 years, 
those who reported purchases of cotton 
cloth in 1941 averaged the following 
number of yards: urban, 7; rural non- 
farm, 11; rural farm, 14. 


Time SPENT IN HOoMEMAKING 


The homemakers here considered are 
those having little or no gainful work. 
During the years 1924 to 1931, the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics secured records from 539 
farm, 249 rural nonfarm, and 692 urban 
homemakers, the urban group being en- 
tirely college graduates.t° Although 
these groups of homemakers do not pro- 
vide a cross section of the entire popu- 
_lation, their reports give fairly satisfac- 
tory measures of differences in the use 
of time with type of family and to a 
lesser extent with type of community. 

The average work week is long, 
greatly exceeding five 8-hour days; for 
farm homemakers it is 61 hours, and for 
urban homemekers about 50 hours 
About one-fifth of the homemakers on 
farms and 7 per cent of those in cities 
of 100,000 or more reported work weeks 


10 A more detailed report is to be found in 
“The Time Costs of Homemaking—a study of 
1,500 rural and urban homemakers,” Bureau 
of Human Nutrizion and Home Economics, 
July 1944. Mimeographed. It seems highly 
probable that the bias due to the unrepresenta- 
tive character of the data with respect to all 
housekeeping families is much the same in the 
various types of communities. 








Percentage of clothing budget 
used for home sewing 


some 


of 70 hours or more. Only 0.2 per cent 
of the farm and 7 per cent of the urban 
homemakers reported work weeks of less 
than 30 hours. 

For all types of communities, food 
activities come first in importance. For 
farm women they took somewhat less 
than one-half of the homemaking time, 
and for urban women, about one-third. 

Measures of time spent tend to under- 
state the importance of child care, since 
much of it consists in being on hand in 
case of need. They do, however, show 
the change in the physical burden 
throughout the life history of the family. 
The burden of child care tends to be at 
a peak when there is an infant to care 
for. For homemakers in cities under 
100,000 population, the hours per week 
spent in child care, by age of youngest 
child, were as follows: under 1 year, 28; 
1~2 years, 16; 3-5 years, 12; 6-9 years, 
6; 10-14 years, 2. 


WHAT‘'THE FUTURE HoLDS 


By some, the failure of more tasks to 
leave the home is deplored. It is laid 
to cultural lags in attitudes, including 
those of many homemakers, and to rig- 
idities in the economic system leading to 
its failure to adapt itself to available 
labor supply. They foresee a continued 
decline in the tasks carried on in the 
home, and further increase in the gainful 
employment of married women. On the 
other hand, there are those who consider 
that resistance to shrinkage of the vol- 
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ume of household work rests on a sound 
economic basis, and that a well-balanced 
appraisal of family needs would lead to 
a decline rather than to an increase in 
the married women in the labor force. 
To them, the American.standard of liv- 
ing necessitates a large part of the time 
of wives and mothers spent in services 
to their families. 

To the extent that one reads the fu- 
ture from the past, there seems little 
doubt that further decline in many 
household tasks is going to occur, and 
that gainful work for women is going 
to increase somewhat in the years just 
ahead. ‘The normal course of many 
types of change is a rather slow rate in 
the beginning, increasing momentum, 
and then a slowing down. The spread 
of many practices that have been reduc- 
ing the importance of the economic con- 
tribution of homemakers shows little 
sign of leveling off. 

In gauging the future, one must con- 
sider, on the one hand, obstacles to fur- 
ther decline in tasks, and on the other, 
changes likely to increase the contribu- 
tion of homemakers. 

Some factors are very minor. One 
obstacle to further decline, of lesser im- 
portance but at times grossly exagger- 
ated, is the objection of husbands to 
their wives’ earning. This has probably 
never been important for a large seg- 
ment of the population. Of somewhat 
greater importance seems to be the ad- 
vantage of freedom and leisure time that 
housework provides in contrast with 
working in a factory or office, especially 
if gainful work is accompanied by a 
heavy load of housework. The develop- 
ment of low-cost substitutes that would 
relieve women further of remaining 
household duties will put gainful work 
in greater favor. Apart from child care, 
the likelihood of such development seems 
very great. In addition, any increase 
in the desire for those, things not cus- 
tomarily made by family members will 


cause homemakers to cut, as it were, 
the corners at home in order to get more 
money income. Some people see adver- 
tising as a powerful means of pulling 
women out of the home. 

In forecasting the future, it seems 
most important to consider where people 
are likely to live, money income for 
family support, the probable develop- 
ment of substitutes for the home care 
of children, and the availability of jobs, 
especially part-time jobs. 

The outlook is for a decrease in the 
percentage of families living on farms. 
This change would undoubtedly de- 
crease many household tasks. There 
are some people who deplore many 
characteristics of urban life, and foresee 
decentralization with more and more 
nonfarm families in a rural environment 
with a garden and other sources of food 
supply, as well as space for children to 
play, and other home activities. Wish- 
ful thinking and scattered actions have 
not, however, created a clear-cut 
movement. 

Higher money income makes it pos- 
sible for families to use more commercial 
goods and services, but at the same that 
the earnings of husbands increase, a 
smaller percentage of wives and mothers 
are gainful workers. Many low income 
families now feel that they cannot afford 
the services of full-time homemakers. 
In 1939 in large cities, there were in the- 
labor force about 14 per cent of the 
wives with one or more children under 
10 years who were living with husbands 
earning less than $1,000 a year, but 
only 3 per cent of those whose husbands 
earned $2,000 or more. Higher incomes 
for many families, through higher real 
earnings of husbands, higher mothers’ 
pensions, or children’s allowances of 
various kinds, have an important part in 
maintaining the cdntribution of home- 
makers at a high level, and in reducing 
the number of children found locked in 
cars or roaming the streets with the 
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doorkey about their necks because 
“Mother’s working.” More adequate 
money income withcut gainful work will 
certainly reduce the frustration that 
many homemakers feel because of their 
inability to use certain hours of their 
day to good advantage at home 

The 1940 Census provides data to 
indicate the effect cf children in deter- 
mining whether a woman is in the labor 
force. In large cities, there were in the 
labor force 22 per cent of the women 
living with husbands earning a wage or 
salary of $1,000 to $1,500, and having 
no children under 10 years, but only 9 
per cent of those with one or more chil- 
dren under 10 years. The younger the 
child, the less likely is the mother to be 
in the labor force The 1940 Census 
indicates that the percentage of mothers 
working is about two-thirds as great if 
the child is under 5 as if it is 5 to 9 
years old. 

Child care does not lend itself to 
large-scale operation. Hence, it must be 
placed high on the list of obstacles to 
further decline in the number of full- 
time homemakers. The high birth rate 
of 1946 is likely to have a noticeable 
effect during the next few years. 

The care of preschool children by 
their mothers is essential in many fami- 
lies. For the mast part, only the highly 
paid professional woman can afford to 
pay the full costs of reasonably good 
substitute care. In addition, school 
children are off the hands of their moth- 
ers for only 5 to 6 hours a day at the 
most, and the mothers must be ready to 
provide 24-hour care in case of illness 
or other conditions interfering with 
school attendance. It is not strange 
that many mothers feel that they must 


give full time to homemaking until their 
children are through high school. In 
spite of the small families now custo- 
mary, for a large percentage of home- 
makers 25 to 30 years elapse between 
the time of the first baby and the time 
when the youngest is through school. 
There has been some development of 
day nurseries and nursery schools to 
care for preschool children, but these are 
relatively still very unimportant. By 
1944, only 53,000 children were being 
cared for in federally aided child care 
centers. These were about 7 in every 
1,000 children 2 to 4 years old. 


The importance of homemakers in the 
total economy and the rapid changes oc- 
curring both in knowledge relating to 
homemaking and in conditions under 
which families live make widespread 
education for homemaking imperative. 
Adult education should bulk large in 
this, because of the dual capacity of 
most women as homemakers and gainful 
workers. 

The importance of the full-time serv- 
ices of homemakers, especially when the 
children are young, should not obscure 
the fact that families now live in a 
money economy. They can afford a 
full-time homemaker only if funds are 
available to ‘supplement home produc- 
tion. Two conditions would effect a 
better balance, better in homemaking 
and other production: (1) a floor under 
family income at a level seek extreme 
pressure is not put on the mothers of 
small children to earn; and (2) part- 
time jobs for homemakers and child 
care facilities at relatively low cost as a 
substitute for home care. 


Margaret G. Reid, Ph D , 1s head of the Family Economics Division of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington, D. C. She was formerly professor 
of economics at Iowa State College, and is author of Economics of Household Production 
(1934), Consumers and the Market (1938), Food for People (1943), and other works. 
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Women in Labor Unions 


By GLADYS DICKASON 


N Alabama recently a farmer’s wife, 
who was also a shirtmaker in a small- 
town clothing factory, visited the Gov- 
ernor of the state with a union delega- 
tion to report a case of mob violence 
against union organizers. After hearing 
her story, the Governor ordered an in- 
vestigation and issued a statement em- 
phasizing that union members possessed 
the same rights under the law as other 
people. 

This woman in the office of the Gov- 
ernor of her state epitomizes the prog- 
ress that working women have made 
through union organization. We have 
come a long way since 1831, when the 
Boston Transcript denounced the efforts 
of the tailoresses of New York to form a 
union as an instance of woman’s “clam- 
orous and unfeminine declarations of 
personal rights which it is obvious a 
wise Providence never destined her to 
exercise.” * 

A double issue is involved in the or- 
ganization of women—the rights of 
women and the rights of labor. These 
were two of the focal points of the 
nineteenth-century struggle to extend 
democracy; and in our own century 
they have been among the first victims 
of such counterdemocratic movements as 
nazism and fascism. Both the labor 
movement and the “woman” movement 
have had to wage a stubborn fight 
against the practice which seeks to grade 
human beings arbitrarily, by race or sex 
or class, into superiors and inferiors, 
into the elite few who give orders and 
the many who accept them with unques- 
tioning obedience. Both movements are 
based on the principle that a healthy 
society depends upon equal opportuni- 

t Ruth Delrell, “Early History of Women 


Trade Unionists of America,” Women’s Trade 
Union League pamphlet, 1919, p. 8. 
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ties for all men and women to partici- 
pate actively in shaping the conditions 
of their lives. 

Today it is evident that the survival 
of democracy, and perhaps of civiliza- 
tion itself, depends on the ability of 
people everywhere to understand their 
world and take their full share of re- 
sponsibility in it. It is against this 
background that we must consider the 
work unions are doing in organizing 
women, in improving their economic 
status, and in enabling them to play 
their part as responsible members of 
society. 


WoMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE AND 
IN UNIONS 


The organization of women workers 
has assumed increasing importance dur- 
ing the past several decades as more 
and more women have entered the labor 
market and as it has become evident 
that they constitute a permanent factor 
in the total labor force. This trend is 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1— TREND in EMPLOYMENT OF 
Women, 1910-46 ? 


Number of Per Cent of 
Women in All Persons in 
Year Labor Force~ Labor Force 
1910 7,789,000 209 
1920 8,430,000 20.4 
1930 10,679,000 22.0 
1940 13,015,000 24.4 
1944 (July) 19,110,000 34.7 
1946 (Nov.) 17,020,000 28.9 


Among the chief factors responsible 
for the entrance of women into the labor 
force have been: (1) inadequacy of in- 


2 Figures for 1910 through 1940 are based 
on U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States (1946), pp 170-71; 
for 1944, on Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 59, 
No 3, p. 658; for 1946, on U. S. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Facts on Women 
Workers, December 31, 1946. 
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come of male members of family for a 
proper standard of living; (2) inade- 
quacy of public provision for families 
deprived of male breadwinners; (3) in- 
sufficiency of available male workers 
(especially during war periods); (4) de- 
velopment of service and distributive 
functions in our eccnomy; (5) simpli- 
fication of mechanical jobs; (6) change 
in traditional attitudes towards women 
in industry and professions; and (7) the 
opportunity presented to employers to 
obtain cheaper labor, especially after 
mass immigration was halted. 

The number of women in trade unions 
has increased notably in the past fifty 
years, and particularly within the past 
decade. No accurate statistics are avail- 
able, but estimates that have been made 
(summarized in Table 2) provide a satis- 


TABLE 2—Trenp IN UNION MEMBERSHIP OF 
Women, 1910-44 3 


Estimated 
Number of Per Cent of All 
Year Women ir Unions Union Members 
1910 76,750 36 
1920 397,000 79 
1930 260,000 77 
1940 800,000 94 
11944 3,000 .000 218 


factory picture of the progress achieved 
in the organization of women. How- 
ever, in spite of the progress made in 
extending unionization to women work- 
ers, they are still organized to a much 


3 Source, column I: Figures for 1910, 1920, 
1940 based on Gladys Boone, The Women’s 
Trade Union Leagues in Great Britain and the 
United States of America (New York, 1942), 
pp. 241-42, Figure for 1944 from Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 60, No. 8 (June 1945), p 
1269, taken from the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944 The estimate for 1930 is based 
on (1) Elsie Gluck, “Women in Industry 
Problems of Organizaticn,” Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, Vol. XV, p. 457, who cites 
an estimate of 260,095 for 1927; and (2) 
Boone, loc. cit, who cites an estimate of 
250,000 for 1933. Column II: Percentages 
based on estimates of total union membership, 
1910-44, in Florence Peterson, American Labor 
Unions (New York, 1945), p 56 


smaller extent than are men. For ex- 
ample, in 1910 there were 7 men in labor 
unions for every 100 men in the labor 
force, but only 1 woman for every 100 
women in the labor force. By the sum- 
mer of 1944, at the peak of female em- 
ployment and union membership, the 
figures had risen to 30 and almost 16 
respectively. 


OBSTACLES TO UNIONIZATION 


The substantial discrepancy that ex- 
ists results from the types of work which 
women have been forced, or permitted, 
to perform; the fact that women work- 
ers, as individuals, have been considered 
a temporary factor in the labor force; 
traditional ideas about the abilities and 
status of women; and policies of organi- 
zations adopted in the past. In most of 
these respects the situation has changed 
in the past decade, but the concentration 
of women workers in unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and white-collar jobs, and in 
nonmanufacturing industries such as 
laundries, restaurants, beauty parlors, 
domestic service, and the like, still, re- 
mains the major obstacle to their rapid 
unionization. 

The recent war caused a significant 
change in the pattern of employment. 
In 1940 only one out of every four 
women wage earners worked in manu- 
facturing industries; in 1945 the propor- 
tion had risen to one out of three.‘ 
Since the war the proportion of women 
in manufacturing industries has declined 
but is still well above the prewar level; 
the proportion in service industries has 
increased but is still below the prewar 
level. 

The spectacular increase in women 
membership in unions during the war 
can undoubtedly be ascribed to the type 
of jobs they entered, yet in the decade 
before the war the number of women 
union members tripled under the labor 


4 Women’s Bureau Chart, “Working Women,” 
June 1945, i 
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‘legislation of the first two Roosevelt 
administrations which put collective bar- 
gaining on a firmer basis. This in turn 
made possible the new organizational 
policy adopted by the American labor 
movement in the later thirties, that of 
organizing workers on an industrial in- 
stead of a craft basis. As a result large 
numbers of unskilled, semiskilled and 
white-collar workers were unionized, and 
it was to these groups that the majority 
of women workers largely belonged. 

Traditional prejudices about the abili- 
ties and status of women have played 
a part in retarding the organization of 
women workers. Among the unions 
themselves there has been in the past 
some distrust of women’s loyalty as 
union members and a tendency to look 
upon them as an unstable and unreliable 
factor in the union—-a “blithering liabil- 
ity” as one male unionist put it.2 On 
the side of society there has been an 
idea that the participation of women in 
union activities, and especially in 
strikes, was unfeminine and improper. 
Striking women garment workers in 
1924 were arrested and sent to jail after 
being called “low women, a disgrace to 
their sex.” ë Official government guar- 
antees, after 1932, of the right to or- 
ganize helped to remove the stigma of 
“disorderly” and “unfeminine” conduct 
from the union activities of women. 

In the past some unions have had 
restrictions barring women from mem- 
bership. Today all CIO unions and 
most AFL unions admit women without 
regard to skill, color or creed. In con- 
trast to the common practice of twenty 
years ago, there is only one union today, 
the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, which has a separate woman’s 
organization—the Bindery Women’s Lo- 
cal Unions. 

The unions having the largest number 


5 Theresa Wolfson, The Woman Worker and 
the Trade Unions (New York, 1926), p. 204. 
8 Ibid , p. 103. 


of women members in 1945 included the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
CIO, with 280,000 women members, 
constituting 28 per cent of its total 
membership; the United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers of America, 
CIO, with 280,000: women members, or 
40 per cent of its total membership; the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL, with 225,000 women 
members, or 75 per cent of its total 
membership; the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, CIO, with 
200,000 women members, or 66 per 
cent of its total membership; and the 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, with 180,000 women members, 
making up 40 per cent of its total mem- 
bership.’ 


War UNIONISM MEANS TO WOMEN 


The problem of raising the economic 
status of women workers is, of course, 
a part of the larger problem of raising 
the economic status of all workers, but, 
for a number of reasons, the utilization 
of unions to raise wage levels and im- 
prove working conditions is of particu- 
lar importance in the case of women 
workers and involves special problems. 
The most important of these are that 
the majority of women workers belong 
to the most depressed economic groups; 
most women workers have household 
and family responsibilities to attend to 
outside of working hours; woman’s 
physical constitution involves special 
problems of health and welfare; and 
finally, traditional ideas as to women’s 
“place” and abilities have led to dis- 
crimination against them in wages and 
job opportunities. All this means that 
any program for improving the condi- 
tions of women workers must involve, 
on the one hand, the elimination of vari- 
ous forms of unwarranted discrimina- 


7 Women’s Bureau, Conference of Trade 
Union Women and Women’s Bureau (April 
19-20, 1945), p. 32. 
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tion against them, and, on the other 
hand, special measures of protection or 
adjustment to meet their special needs. 
Unions have done and are doing much 
to solve the special problems of women 
workers, not only through collective 
bargaining but by drawing public atten- 
tion to these problems and pressing for 
legislative action. And in the process 
of dealing with the economic problems 
of women, they have found it necessary 
to deal with the wider problem of ena- 
bling women to play their full part as 
citizens. 
WAGES AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
ON THE JOB 


It is a matter of union policy to de- 
vote special attention to bringing up 
the wages of the lowest-paid groups, not 
only in the interests of such groups 
themselves but in the interests of all 
workers, since the existence of low-wage 
areas depresses the general wage level. 
In the case of women this involves a 
double problem: not merely raising the 
general wage rate on the lower-paid jobs 
in a given plant or industry, but elimi- 
nating discrimination in wage rates be- 
tween men and women workers doing 
the same kind of work in the same plant. 
Accordingly, increased emphasis is being 
placed by unions today on establishing 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work and eliminating discriminatory job 
classifications based: on sex. 

The entrance of large numbers of 
women into industry during the war and 
the endorsement by the National War 
Labor Board of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work have given impetus 
to the efforts of unions to secure equal 
pay clauses in union contracts. A Wom- 
en’s Bureau study of 80 union contracts 
in a large midwestern war industry area 
revealed that half of the contracts had 
equal pay clauses.2 A report made by 


8 Women’s Bureau, Differentzals in Pay for 
Women (November 1945), p. 10. 


the New York State Department of La- 
bor in 1943 disclosed that union con- 
tracts in three-fourths of the manufac- 
turing shops studied had equal pay 
clauses.® As a third instance, the United 
Automobile Workers Union was instru- 
mental in bringing before the War Labor 
Board the General Motors Company 
case, considered the leading case in es- 
tablishing the principle that wage rates 
for women should be set in accordance 
with equal pay for comparable quantity 
and quality of work. And both the AFL 
and the CIO have endorsed the principle 
of state and Federal equal pay legisla- 
tion, seven states now having such laws. 
While unions have been generally 
successful in maintaining the “rate for 
the job” where women have been em- 
ployed on work hitherto considered 
men’s jobs, much less has been done to 
narrow the differentials between “men’s” 
jobs and those traditionally considered 
women’s jobs. The United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers succeeded 
in narrowing sex differentials when, in 
1942, it negotiated with the Westing- 
house Corporation a wage increase 
equivalent to two cents an hour for all 
employees, to be applied, however, to 
raising wages on women’s jobs only. In 
1945 the union won a War Labor Board 
case against Westinghouse and General 
Electric to enforce contract provisions 
further narrowing the differential.*° 
Increased emphasis is also being 
placed by unions on eliminating other 
forms of discrimination against women 
workers in order to secure for them equal 
job opportunities, equal security in their 
jobs, and equal opportunities of ad- 
vancement. One large international 
union has a model clause which reads: 
“The company agrees that it will not 
discriminate in the hiring of employees, 
or in their training, upgrading, promo- 
° Ibid. 
18 UE News (Uni 
Machine Workers), 


Electrical, Radio and 
t. 7, 1946. 
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tion, transfer, layoffs, recall, discipline, 
discharge or otherwise, because of race, 


creed, color, national origin, political, 


_affiliation, sex or marital status” 7! A 
study of AFL and CIO unions with an 
aggregate membership of 200,000, of 
whom 75,000 were women, in a war in- 
dustry area, disclosed that in four-fifths 
of the union contracts single seniority 
lists for men and women had been se- 
cured.!? The National Federation of 
Telephone Workers brought before the 
War Labor Board a case involving dis- 
crimination by the employer against 
married women and secured a ruling 
that “no employee shall be discriminated 
against by the company with regard to 
benefits, terms or conditions of employ- 
ment because of marital status.” * 

The elimination of discriminatory 
practices protects the wage standards of 
all workers, male and female, and pro- 
tects men’s jobs by removing the incen- 
tive to hire women at lower rates. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS: HOURS AND 
WorkING CONDITIONS 


While it is important to eliminate 
false discriminations between women 
and men workers, it is equally impor- 
tant to recognize and deal with those 
genuine differences—physical, social, 
and psychological—which create special 
problems for women workers, or make 
more acute in the case of women the 
problems common to all workers. 
Women, more than meri, are affected 
physically by long hours of work and 
unhealthful working conditions, and the 
double burden of home and job respon- 
sibilities that most women workers carry 
raises additional problems. Organized 
labor, through collective bargaining and 
through pressing for legislative action, 

11 United Automobile Worker, April 1946, 


p. 2. 
12 Women’s Bureau 
Union Series No. 1, 1945 
18 Women’s Bureau Release, October 19, 
1945. e 


leaflet, “Seniority,” 


has been chiefly responsible for shorten- 
ing hours of work as well as securing 
standards and conditions of employment 
to protect the health and safety of work- 
ers, such as adequate heat, lighting, ven- 
tilation, sanitary washrooms, protection 
of machinery, reasonable lunch periods, 
seats wherever the nature of the work 
makes it possible or for the temporary 
relief ‘of workers whose job requires 
them to stand, rest periods and sick 
leaves. Moreover, unions are the most 
effective factor in enforcing the protec- 
tive legislation on these points. In many 
states much of it applies to women and 
minors exclusively, and in altogether too 
many cases, such regulations are not 
enforced, unless there is a union on the 
job to protest and report violations. 

In addition, unions are helping to 
solve the special problems of the work- 
ing mother by securing maternity-leave 
clauses in union contracts and maternity 
benefits in union insurance plans, as well 
as working for an adequate community 
program of day nurseries and child care. 
Adequate maternity leave, without loss 
of seniority, is essential to protect the 
health of mother and child and to in- 
sure that women are not penalized for 
motherhood by loss of their jobs. An 
increasing number of unions are incor- 
porating such leaves in their contracts, 
some specifying a maximum absence of 
a year without loss of seniority. 

Union insurance plans, achieved 
through collective bargaining and with- 
out cost to the worker, have contributed 
greatly to easing the financial burden 
accompanying illness, accident or moth- 
erhood. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers administers a plan which pro- 
vides, in addition to a $500 life insur- 
ance policy: (1) $50 in case of mater- 
nity; (2) $5 daily hospitalization allow- 
ance for as many as 62 days annually; 
and (3) disability benefits covering ill- 
ness or accident for as many as 26 
weeks. 
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Psychological factors must not be 
overlooked. Gocd working conditions 
are not merely a matter of health and 
safety but of human relations—of per- 
sonal dignity and self-respect. Workers 
must feel free to offer criticisms and sug- 
gestions, not only for removing unneces- 
sary inconveniences and injustices but 
for improving the efficiency of the work 
they do. As one girl put it, “Sometimes 
you want to talk things over instead of 
having them handed down to you.” 
The traditional idea that women are 
more docile and more easily “put upon” 
than men creates special difficulties for 
women in this respect Women workers, 
sitting at their machines, might very 
well determine how the work could be 
made to flow through more smoothly, 
but without a union there is no channel 
for them to express their ideas. It is 
taken for granted that, being working 
women, they have no ideas, and if they 
do venture to speak to the foreman they 
are likely to get “bawled out.” ‘The at- 
titude of too many factory owners is 
that they are conferring a favor on the 
workers and the community by offering 
jobs at all, and that the workers should 
make no criticisms, not even suggestions 
which benefit the employer as well as 
the employees. This attitude that work- 
ers should be “humble” is an important 
factor in employers’ opposition to union- 
ism, which is often based, not on eco- 
nomic considerations alone, but on the 
employer’s desire for power over his 
workers. , 

How union activity may help break 
through long-established custom and 
prejudice is demonstrated in the experi- 
ence of a large clothing factory in Vir- 
ginia, employing about a thousand Ne- 
gro workers, in which all the foreladies 
and supervisory employees were white. 
Two Negro girls from this factory, to- 
gether with two white zirls from another 
plant owned by the same company, were 
chosen as members of a union committee 


to negotiate with the employer. After 
meeting with the committee he made the 
two Negro girls foreladies. While this 
action may have been partly motivated 
by a desire to get the girls away from 
the union and weaken the union among 
Negro workers, there is no doubt that 
it was also inspired by a discovery of the 
girls’ abilities. In the course of the ne- 
gotiations they had shown such keen 
intelligence and such a grasp of the 
problems of the firm that the employer 
realized for the first time that he might 
find forelady material among his Negro 
workers. And this action had a tre- 
mendous effect on the morale of the 
other girls in the factory, who saw for 
the first time an opportunity of advance- 
ment for members of their race. 


UNIONS AND CITIZENSHIP 


The importance of union membership 
to women is by no means limited to the 
economic sphere. Unions promote the 
political education and community ac- 
tivities of women workers in a number 
of ways, both direct and indirect. 

Women attending union meetings, dis- 
cussing the concrete problem of whether 
management can -afford to give them a 
raise, are led on into talking and think- 
ing about such matters as the future of 
their industry, the relation of their in- 
dustry to other industries, whether there 
will be a depression in 1947, what causes 
depressions, and so on, until they find 


themselves discussing and analyzing the 


fundamental social and economic prob- 
lems of our time. 

Through union activity women get to 
know their community and its problems 
as they could do in no other way. They 
become acquainted with fellow workers 
from different sections of the community 
and of different social, religious, and 
nationality groups. Seeing each other 
at union meetings, working together on 
union committees, they learn to know 
each other as people and to understand 
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each other’s problems. ‘This helps to 
break down social barriers and racial 
and religious prejudices. 

Working-class women do not as a rule 
belong to the Red Cross, women’s clubs, 
and similar community organizations to 
which leisured middle-class women be- 
long, unless the union provides an op- 
portunity for them to participate. Dur- 
ing the war unions secured for their 
women members a chance to work with 
the Red Cross, the United Service Or- 
ganizations, civilian defense agencies, 
and similar groups. In some small 
towns local women leaders were doubt- 
ful about accepting the services of work- 
ing girls, but the result of the experi- 
ment was an education in democracy 
both for the working girls and for the 
middle-class women. The latter, some 
of whom had complained that “ignorant” 
factory girls were making more money 
than their daughters who were school 
teachers, discovered that factory work- 
ers were women with the same capacities 
as themselves, who needed only the op- 
portunity to bring out their abilities. 
The working girls, who were often self- 
distrustful because they lacked social 
and administrative experience, discov- 
ered that when put to the test they 
could acquit themselves as successfully 
as anybody else. In a number of casés 
the union women were made chairmen 
of their local units. 

Women union members have taken an 
active part in the work of the CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee and in the po- 
litical activities of AFL and independent 
unions. They have helped to get out 
the vote, talked to their neighbors, stud- 
ied the legislative records of their con- 


_gressmen and representatives and en- 
* ? 


` usted support behind candidates with a 
good record on progressive legislation. 
These activities have not only made 
them more alert citizens but have added 
to their general self-confidence and self- 
respect. ý 


Equally important as political educa- 
tion is service on union legislative com- 
mittees, through which working women 
get a chance to present their views on 
community needs, such as day nurseries, 
better educational facilities, or more 
adequate housing. Government be- 
comes alive to them when they talk to 
their state assemblyman in his office or 
go on a delegation to Washington to ap- 
pear before a committee on minimum 
wage legislation. And this experience 
has a notable effect on the political edu- 
cation of the whole community, when 
the delegates return and tell what they 
have seen of the legislative process in 
action. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN MEMBERS 
IN UNIONS 


Many unions have expanded their 
educational programs in order to en- 
courage women members’ participation 
in union activities. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers during the war estab- 
lished a Women’s Bureau in its War 
Policy Division, and in 1944 held a na- 
tional conference of women members. 
Some of the recommendations made at 
this conference were subsequently incor- 
porated in model contract clauses and 
recommended to local unions for inclu- 
sion in their collective bargaining de- 
mands. ‘This union is also training 
women as union officers through its 
Leadership Training Course, which edu- 
cates members for administrative posts 


- in the union. 


Women members may be found in > 
nearly all administrative union positions 
except that of national or international 
president, though they are not, as a rule, 
represented in proportion to their num- 
bers in the union. ‘This discrepancy 
arises partly from the fact that there are 
more men union members in highly 
skilled jobs and partly from the fact 
that women workers simply have less 
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spare time to devote to union activities 
than have men. 

No recent survey is available of the 
extent to which women hold office in 
unions, but a Women’s Bureau question- 
naire on the subject is in preparation 
at the time this is written. Indications 
of considerable progress, however, are to 
be seen in the fact that at least a dozen 
national or international unions now 
have women on their national executive 
boards. In a similar number, women 
hold national offices, the most usual be- 
ing secretary or treasurer, but others 
are vice-presidents, trustees or commit- 
tee chairmen. In more cases women 
hold staff positions, such as organizers, 
heads of departments international rep- 
resentatives, or business agents. More 
than twenty women are directors or as- 
sistant directors of education or research 
or both on the national level A similar 
number are reported as officers of state 
organizations. On the local level, unions 
report women as presidents of locals, 
and as executive board members; in 
more cases they are secretaries or 
secretary-treasurers}4 The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers has two women 
vice-presidents, and women hold respon- 
sible positions in research, education, 
legislative, editorial, and organizational 
work. 

Women have proved extremely suc- 
cessful as organizers and there has been 
an increasing tendency to use them for 
this work since World War I. The 
Women’s Trade Union League, whose 
membership includes women both inside 
and outside union ranks, has performed 
an outstanding, service in organizing 
women workers.*® 

Of outstanding women union leaders, 
space will permit only brief mention of 
a few: Sarah Bagley who led the fight 


14 Information supplied by Women’s Bureau 
15 For a critical appraisal of the League’s 
work, see Boone, op cit. 


concern for and 
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for the ten-hour day in Massachusetts 
in 1845 and was largely responsible for 
bringing about the first government in- 
vestigation into Jabor conditions in the 
history of the United States; Mother 
Jones of the United Mine Workers, a 
woman leader in a men’s union, who 
mobilized the embattled miners’ wives 
to drive off strikebreakers with mops 


and brooms, and roused the conscience 


of the country by organizing a march 
of emaciated child laborers to Washing- 
ton; and Dorothy Bellanca who worked 
in a sweatshop in her early teens, and 
later in life, as vice-president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, saw 
the sweatshop driven from the industry 
by the union she had served with such 
ability and devotion. 


Tae Basic FUNCTION or UNIONS 


From what has been said, it is evident 
that the trade union movement, during 
the past several decades, has played an 
important part in the progress women 
have made toward full participation in 
the country’s political, economic, and 
social life. It has done so primarily by 
working toward the achievement of full 
participation of all working people— 
men and women—in our society. What 
it has done for the male worker in giving 
him a greater degree of security, a 
greater measure of self-respect and con- 
fidence, a feeling of belonging, it has 
done similarly for the woman worker. 
But it has meant even more for the 
woran worker because of her special 
problems. 

The labor movement has recognized 
these special problems and has helped 
solve them, as described above, by col- 
lective bargaining, legislative, and com- - 
munity activities. But the great contri- 
bution of the trade unions is in their 

rotection of a work- 
ers, regardless of race, color, creed or 
a 


* 


d 
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sex. By increasing the economic protec- special problems of women, just as it has 
tion and equality for all workers, it is contributed toward the special problems 
making a great contribution toward the of other groups. 

Gladys Dickason is vice-president and research director of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and assistant chairman of the CIO Committee for the Organization 
of the South. She has served as instructor in economics at Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Virginia, and Hunter College, New York City; as a member of the Industry Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Garment Code Authority of the National Recovery Administration; 
and as a member of the Advisory Counci of the New York State Employment Service. 


Women as Citizens 


By KATHRYN H. STONE 


T IS time we stopped talking about 
“women as citizens,” and talked 
about citizens. The differences between 
men and women céiisens are not great, 
and those differences which do exist have 
largely cultural causes which are chang- 
ing. It would be much to the benefit 
of our Nation and the world if we could 
have an end to the analysis of sex dif- 
ferences in citizenship, and use our en- 
ergy to find ways to meet the difficulties 
and discouragements common to all citi- 
zens in the atomic age. 

This is not to say that the differences 
between men and women are not real 
and worthy of discussion. Quite the 
contrary is true, and there is currently 
great need for rethinking and re-evalu- 
ating the distinctive role each sex plays 
in our society. It is merely to say that 
twenty-seven years cf woman suffrage 
has demonstrated that there is no 
“woman block,” that neither sex has a 
monopoly on any part of the content 
of citizenship—in short, that men and 
women as citizens are properly con- 
cerned for one another and the whole 
of society. l 


1920—40: PERIOD OF ADAPTATION 


Increasing the electorate by the addi- 
tion of a large number of citizens, what- 
ever their characteristics, always calls 
for a period of adaptation and assimila- 
tion. In the United States since 1920 
men and women bave had to learn to 
know one another as political equals. 
They have had to learn through working 
together how much they were alike, how 
much they differed. Were women inher- 
ently “reformers,” more patient, better 
teachers? Would they “purify” poli- 
tics? Did their biological role make 
them natural conservators of human 
beings? Were they more or less emo- 
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tional in their approach to government? 
What effect would woman’s new role in 
public affairs have upon the family and 
home? These were burning questions in 
1920, which seem much less important 
today. l 

The initial values of woman suffrage 
were fresh perspective and a fresh in- 
terest in government. Polling places 
were cleaned up and election processes 
improved. Social welfare legislation 
was passed. Citizenship schools flour- 
ished. The problems of peace were 
studied. The purposes and the struc- 
ture of our government on all levels were 
examined. It was a thoroughly whole- 
some process to which women brought 
their experience with child rearing, 
teaching, and nursing. Because of the 
tyranny of old habits, relatively few 
women have participated in the process, 
but they have been and are potent. It 
is not difficult to discover their civic 
accomplishments, as Judge Florence 
Allen shows in another article in this 
volume. The current journalistic fad 
of depreciating what women have done 
as citizens simply represents the swing 
of the pendulum from the journalistic 
excesses of earlier years, when each 
feminine success was magnified and 
overreported. 

A fully satisfactory analysis of 
“women as citizens” could not be made 
without making an analysis of “men as 
citizens,” and without recognizing and 
evaluating the forces which have affected 
citizenship in general since 1920. The 
growing realization among citizens that 
bad government was due more to in- 
efficiency than to dishonesty -and graft 
has, for example, changed the contours 
of effective citizen action. Early dec- 
ades of the century had the negative 
emphasis of “turn the rascals out,” while 
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recent decades have felt the new impact 
of “efficiency in government” and the 
growth of public administration. The 
depression accentuated the growing im- 
portance of the social welfare functions 
of government, and a great spurt of 
training and interest in social welfare 
occurred among both men and women. 
Men have become increasingly inter- 
ested in education and peace. The in- 
fluence of higher education, as it was 
extended to greater numbers, has oper- 
ated as another great factor. Such fac- 
tors cannot be fully evaluated here, but 
need to be borne in mind. 

The interaction of many forces—the 
advent of woman suffrage, the changing 
character of attitudes toward govern- 
ment, the evolution of citizenship in 
general—should be considered as we 
evaluate the period of adaptation of 
women as citizens. 

As we survey the results in 1947, we 
see that men have become increasingly 


. interested in education, social welfare, 


and peace. Women, while still deeply 
interested in these subjects, have broad- 
ened their interests to include everything 
in which men have been traditionally 
interested. They have become con- 
cerned for society as a whole. This 
means merely that both men and women 
are becoming politically more mature. 
No better evidence of the transition 
in the interests of women citizens could 
be given than a comparison of the pro- 
gram of the League of Women Voters 
in 1920, its first year of existence, with 
that of 1946-48. ‘Women in Indus- 
try,’ “Child Welfare,” “Food Supply 
and Demand,” “Social Hygiene,” “Civil 
Status of Women,” “American Citizen- 
ship,” and “Election Laws and Meth- 
ods” were the major committees at work 
in 1920. In contrast, the League’s rep- 
resentative convention of 1946 spent the 
bulk of its time discussing the implica- 
tions of atomic energy, maximum em- 
ployment and production, strengthening 
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the United Nations, and the reorganiza- 
tion of Congress. 


SEX DIFFERENCES UNIMPORTANT 


The twenty-seven years’ experience 
with men and women working side by 
side as citizens demonstrates that it is 
hard to pin much on sex differences. 
The evidence does not point that way. 
Men and women are concerned for one 
another and for the whole of society. 
Any citizen acts in the light of his or 
her experience. As our culture lays 
more stress upon the father’s role in 
child rearing and education, he becomes 
more concerned about it. As economic 
depressions dislocate family and per- 
sonal habits and hopes, women become 
more concerned with maximum employ- 
ment and production. 

We are wasting our time and falling 
victims to the journalistic trick of play- 
ing up sex angles if we try to identify 
the effects of sex differences in civic 
thinking. Bearing babies may account 
for women’s slight predisposition to con- 
serve human life, some slight difference 
in attitude toward society and aptitude 
for citizenship, or it may not. It is not, 
at any rate, a very important factor. 
Women can be as interested as men in 
getting a new city charter or a modern 
constitution, when they are wise enough 
politically to know what it will do and 
why it is important. The League of 
Women Voters has made the initial 
move and taken the bulk of the responsi- 
bility for many a progressive step of this 
character. 

There will, of course, always be politi- 
cal decisions which affect men primarily, 
or women primarily—not because they 
are men or women, but because some 
men or some women perform a special 
function which calls for special consid- 
eration by society. For example, moth- 
erhood and homemaking are indispensa- 
ble to society, and must be provided for 
and protected by society. The responsi- 
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bilities of fatherhood are equally impor- 
tant, but somewhat different, and must 
be recognized by somewhat different 
laws. 

Citizens, whether men or women, 
Share the responsibilities for the kind 
and level of services performed by gov- 
ernment, for the rules of conduct of citi- 
zens toward one another, for the effi- 
ciency of operation and management of 
government, and for the degree of equal- 
ity of treatment of all its citizens. The 
rules and provisions which they want 
will vary from time to time, depending 
upon changes in social function and in 
social values, but the rules and provi- 
sions are the concern of all citizens. 

To write of qualities of citizenship in- 
herent in the feminine sex seems fruit- 
less. To make an analysis of citizenship 
in general since 192C, placing women as 
citizens therein historically, would re- 
quire more space than is available. To 
point up several of the significant cul- 
tural factors which have affected women 
as citizens is possible. It is also worth 
while, because our citizen attitudes to- 
ward these cultural factors are impor- 
tant. Awareness of them not only pro- 
duces a desirable sophistication which 
allows us to take certain things for 
granted and go on from there; it also 
leads to desirable change, where war- 
ranted, among both men and women. 


POLITICAL INEXPERIENCE 


Among the broad cultural factors af- 
fecting women citizens, their political in- 
experience has been most obvious. Citi- 
zenship is something which requires 
practice. It could not be practiced very 
well without the vote, even though a few 
women persisted in spite of great odds 
for almost a century before 1920, and 
were to some extent politically effective 
without the vote. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the story 
of the suffrage issue and the social and 
political history of the century since 


+ 
1840 to show that women as a whole 
have been politically immature. The 
literature of the woman movement re- 
veals the despair of its leaders over this 
fact. Their eventual decision to concen- 
trate on attaining the vote was recogni- 
tion that political maturity would come 


‘through exercising the duties of citizen- 


ship. But immaturity cannot be traced 
to any inherent sex characteristics. It is 
no different from the political imma- 
turity of any group of overprotected, 
undereducated, or otherwise underorivi- 
leged and undeveloped individuals 

The mark of political maturity is the 
ability and willingness to take responsi- 
bility through government for the wel- 
fare and interests of others—men, 
women, and children; young, middle- 
aged, and old; married and unmarried; 
workers, farmers, and business people. 
Citizenship, therefore, may extend as far 
and as deep as the capabilities, the in- 
sight, and the energies of the individual 
allow. There is very little basis for 
supposing that men are any better at it 
than women, or vice versa. Women 
have taken responsibility heroically in 
family life and in philanthropy and 
education; but our interdependent and 
complex world demands that we must 
take responsibility increasingly through 
the only institution of all the people— 
government. 

Few would dispute that many women 
have come to exercise their citizen re- 
sponsibilities as well as men. Almost 
any older person will testify that before 
woman suffrage few women in his com- 
munity took an active part in public af- 
fairs. He will generally: add that such 
persons were considered by the commu- 
nity to be somewhat “queer” and that 
they devoted themselves to a single 
cause. There was, of course, every rea- 
son why the suffragists should have 
worked for a single cause, since getting 
the vote was the key to political oppor- 
tunity. There are today at least enough 
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women active in civic affairs so that they 
are not considered odd, although they 
are still handicapped by the conspicu- 
ousness of small numbers. Recent 
analyses have confirmed the common- 
place observation that men, if voting be 
taken as an index, are much more in- 


terested in government than are women. 


For example, public opinion studies of 
Erie County, Ohio, after the 1940 elec- 
tion revealed that about twice as many 
women failed to vote as men.t 

A good many local and national wom- 
en’s organizations have been working 
for some decades to close the gap in po- 
litical maturity which they have recog- 
nized as existing between men and 
women. Since 1939 the leaders of such 
organizations have been less sure that 
political immaturity is solely feminine. 
True, men go through more of the mo- 
tions of governing and are in positions 
necessary to keep the’ machinery of gov- 
ernment functioning. They have had 
the tremendous practical advantage of 
experience. They have been in the sad- 
dle. But the perilous nature of recent 
historical events raises grave questions 
about their political insight and 
judgment. 

The question of the political maturity 
of the whole human race must be raised, 
and to answer it we must turn our think- 
ing to the general question of what is 
Jacking in our citizenship. We must 
recognize the twin problems of develop- 
ing more political skill and of bringing 
larger numbers of both men and women 
into active citizenship. Because thought- 
ful women citizens are realizing this, 
they are no longer willing to work 
merely with women or as women, even 
though there is still working convenience 
in having some women’s and some men’s 
organizations. 


i Paul F, Lazarsfeld, et al, The People’s 
Choice: How the Voter Makes Up His Mind 
(New York: Duell, Sloan®and Pearce, 1944), 
pp. 45-49. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


It has been recognized by such women 
that political maturity is really a ques- 
tion of opportunity for growth; for 
growth and maturation are natural im- 
pulses which will develop if they are not 
stunted by lack of mental and political 
nourishment or not perverted or unbal- 
anced by the dominance of other aspects 
of our culture. Man, using the noun 
generically, is a political animal capable 
of infinite development. We must have 
faith that the potential political ability 
of mankind is at least as great as the 
technical and scientific ability so pain- 
fully but hopefully evidenf today. And 
it is obvious that political maturity must 
increase.. It is that or perish. 

To produce citizens equal to today’s 
need, it is necessary to cut through 
lethargy, habit, and custom; and to 
awaken the natural desire to think and 
act with one’s fellows about common 
problems; and to suggest or provide ef- 
fective ways of assuming political 
responsibility. 

This is a process which needs to go 
on among all citizens, irrespective of 
sex. Sex has nothing to do with it. 
Many of the scientists who worked to 
produce the atom bomb had never been 
interested in political events. They had, 
to that time, insulated themselves in 
their laboratories and shown fine scorn 
of the elusive data of human relations. 
When the atom bomb so dramatically 
demonstrated the effect of their work 
upon human destiny, dormant political 
interest was aroused. The concern of 
the scientists for human affairs began to 
grow. Almost overnight, the scientists 
recognized the compelling importance 
of political activity. They began to look 
for opportunities to be politically ef- 
fective, and to create opportunities. 
The story of the political awakening of 
the scientists may one day be told as 
an important saga in American history. 
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Many inexperienced women citizens 
have gone through a process simular, 
though not so dramatic. A woman’s 
sudden realization that the schools in 
her town were shaped by citizens, that 
she was a citizen and could make some 
contribution to their success, has often 
led to finding or making an opportunity 
to work for better schools. Perhaps she 
helped to elect a progressive candidate 
to the school board. Perhaps she joined 
the League of Women Voters. Her ex- 
perience was akin to that of the scien- 
tists, even though the drama and the 
intensity may have been of different 
degree. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS—-AN ADVANTAGE 


Somewhat offsetting the political in- 
experience of women citizens has been 
the advantage of a certain degree of 
disinterestedness. I: we agree with 
Ralph Barton Perry, who continues to 
insist with the classical thinkers that a 
citizen has the dual job of considering 
the public interest as well as represent- 
ing his own selfish interest, women have 
been somewhat freer to consider the 
broader good. It has been the men, 
chiefly, who have had the vested inter- 
ests, who have been narrowly preoccu- 
pied with profession or vocation, who 
have favored the status quo. 

Having chafed from lack of suffrage, 
and having been somewhat critical of 
the manner in which men had utilized 
the privilege and the responsibility af 
the ballot, those women who were active 
and articulate after 1920 used their new 
status as voters with a serious delib- 
erateness. They turned their early at- 
tention to the problems they thought 
the men had done the least about solv- 
ing—social and economic problems re- 
lating to maternity and child care, social 
welfare, and health. Once that backlog 
was cleared up, their interests rapidly 
broadened and are now little different 
from those of men, but the women kave 


continued to be more conscious of the 
public interest. 

Actually, few individuals are mature 
enough to give conscious thought and 
support to measures in the public in- 
terest if there is any conflict between 
personal and public advantage. That 
hardy minorities of women have been 
doing just that for twenty-seven years 
is one of the hopeful aspects of our na- 
tional political life. A case in point dur- 
ing recent years has been the faithful 
support many women gave to the Office 
of Price Administration because they 
believed it was best for the Nation, even 
though they may have individually suf- 
fered from its provisions or been a vic- 
tim of some of its difficulties. 

Evidence that women have taken the 
public interest seriously lies in the very 
existence of several powerful women’s 
organizations devoting themselves in 
whole or in part to action which rises 
from a membership broadly representa- 
tive of women and without any spe- 
cialized point of view. There is no male 
counterpart of the League of Women 
Voters, and few male counterparts of 
the various civic sections of many of the - 
other women’s organizations. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS A 
Mrxep BLESSING 


While recognizing the part that wom- 
en’s organizations have played in the 
development of women citizens, it must 
also be said that they have not been an 
unmixed blessing. It is time to admit 
candidly that the women’s organizations 
and clubs which have been so abundant 
in the United States in the past sixty 
years have been based almost solely on 
sorority and genteel cultural and self- 
improvement principles, and have actu- 
ally operated as a liability to active 
citizenship. It is understandable that 
women in their initial escape from what 
Dr. Margaret Mead calls the ‘“semi- 
voluntary slavery of housekeeping” 
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should have indulged in socially pleasant 
self-improvement. The desire to belong 
is one of the deepest. It is more difficult 
to understand why so many of these 
organizations persist today, and it is 
high time their members re-evaluated 
their purposes in the light of the current 
state of the world. Never were time 
and energy more precious to the human 
race. 

That a desultory process of education 
should have gone on more among women 
than among men can be accounted for 
partially by inexperience and feelings 
of inferiority which women have so long 
suffered. The reverence Americans have 
accorded education for the sake of edu- 
cation is, perhaps, another factor. 
Whatever the cause, a result has too 
often been that educating about current 
affairs has been mistaken for doing 
something about government. It should 
by now be evident that studying or lis- 
tening to lectures as a curious but pas- 
sive spectator is not highly productive 
of political results. Even waving a ban- 
ner does not automatically mean that 
one is advancing toward an objective. 

There are at present encouraging 
signs that some women’s organizations 
have been analyzing their purposes and 
methods looking toward revision for 
great effectiveness There is also evi- 
dence that younger women are becoming 
more deliberate and thoughtful in their 
choice of organizations. 

Other accusations probably justly 
made against the women’s organiza- 
tions are that they have absorbed the 
whole margin of leisure time, some of 
which might have gone into activity in 
the political parties, and that they have 
discouraged such activity as something 
“not quite ladylike.” 

The last five years have shown a 
marked growth of civic organizations 
with both men and women members, 
such as Americans United, and the 
Union for Democratic Action. More 
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interorganizational -efforts have been 
made up of both men’s and women’s 
groups, as in the National Committee 
on Atomic Information, and the Emer- 
gency Committee on Price Control. 
Members of the League of Women 
Voters think of the League as a citizen 
organization (because of historic acci- 
dent, a group of women citizens) and 
carry on community-wide programs to 
stimulate citizen thought and action. 
There are many men associate members 
of the League of Women Voters, and 
it is now frequently suggested that 
“women” be dropped from the title, al- 
though the prestige of the name would 
be an important reason for retaining it. 

The chief remaining reason for women 
to work together through women’s or- 
ganizations is one of convenience. The 
homemaker’s schedule, although subject 
to instant change, is more flexible than 
that of her husband. But more and 
more organized women with an interest 
in government are enlisting the co- 
operation of men, who find the general 
welfare objective of these women’s or- 
ganizations excellent avenues for citizen 
thought and action. 


46 MILLION POTENTIAL CITIZENS 


The numbers of women voting have: 
increased steadily since 1920. Women 
are now more than 50 per cent of the 
electorate. Civic and political leaders 
are constantly talking about how to 
mobilize a larger portion of the 46 mil- 
lion potential women voters. A consid- 
erable amount of effort to mobilize 
women as such, may prove futile, since 
an increasing proportion of women are 
joining the forces of salaried workers 
outside the home. If the permanent 
number of women wage earners stays 
between 17 and 20 million, as seems 
likely, it may be even harder to interest 
them in active citizenship than it has 
been heretofore. They will have in- 
creasing experience with which to see 
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the need, but they will, our cultural 
pattern being what it is, have less time 
to do anything about it. They will be 
carrying two jobs, homemaking and 
` work. Only the short work week, con- 
venient civic opportunities, and power- 
ful motivation will work to offset the 
disadvantage of a double job, The civic 
participation of women wage earners 
will depend to a considerable extent on 
the attitude of the husband and on 
whether he is willing to assume his share 
of the family work. 

There is every reason to believe that 
women who are not wage earners will 
participate in increasing numbers, and 
seriously, in public affairs, if two things 
are done. First, they need attractive 
and popular ways of meeting and acting 
together, with short, brightly written 
pamphlets, provocative visual aids, and 
specific channels for action. Brisk, pur- 
poseful meetings aimed toward effective 
action are satisfying experiences. No 
little part of the homemaker’s dilemma 
rises out of the disorganized, meandering 
character of her days. When all women 
learn to organize and make a program 
for their time, to drive a car, use a 
typewriter, and crank a mimeographing 
machine, to accept and discharge com- 
munity responsibilities without making 
excuses, they will be happier women, as 
well as better citizens. 


“WOMAN’S PLACE,” THE GREAT 
CULTURAL DRaG 


Second, women need the support of 
the mores. Civic action must become 
the right thing to do. Irrational though 
they know it to be, many women carry 
on civic work with a sense of uneasi- 
ness—even a sense of guilt. Although 
they are convinced of its need, they are 
conscious of the primary importance of 
family responsibilities. How to appor- 
tion their time and energies, how to 
persuade husbands ana other members 
of their families of the importance of 


civic activities, how to dovetail sched- 
ules, are all vexing questions. Above 
all else, the conscientious woman does 
not wish to be accused of neglecting the 
health and welfare of her family. We 
are accustomed to having the family 
adjust and sacrifice in order that its 
males may pursue worth-while objec- 
tives, but we still hold that its females 
may not do so unless they can do it 
without impairing any family comfort or 
value. Yet if women are to bear their 


~share of the responsibility for govern- 


ment, their concerns must broaden. 
They must learn to visualize the millions 
of families around the world suffering 
death, torture, underprivilege, and hun- 
ger. They must act to make govern- 


- ment responsive to these problems. 


Necessity, when recognized, can and 
does change the mores, however slowly. 
The necessity of wise citizen action will 
eventually make it right for women to 
devote a portion of their time regularly 
to their citizen responsibilities. Family 
living will adjust to the fact; schedules 
will be managed. Personal comforts 
and hobbies will be seen as luxuries 
which we cannot afford in a civilization 
where literate barbarianism abounds. 
Social concern, a moral value, must be 
developed. In our intricate society it 
must one day be recognized that any 
adult who does nothing for the wider 
social good is guilty of immorality. 

With regard to the evolution of com- 
munity attitudes, it is interesting to re- 
call that Lucretia Mott, a century ago, 
hesitated to demand political rights for 
women “because this claim is so dis- 
tasteful to the age.” But she was in 
the end compelled to make the demand 
and to work at it for forty years. Con- 
siderably less courage should suffice for 
women citizens today to cut the cultural 
Jag, to snuff out the sense of guilt, and 
to establish a pattern of living in which 
participation in pyblic affairs is accepted 
as the necessity it is—just as necessary 
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as food, clothing, and child nurture. 
Ways must be found to do it quickly. 

_ The development of sympathetic 
imagination sufficiently vivid, wide, and 
deep to make for realization of the inter- 
relatedness of human beings in “one 
world” is the basic problem for all citi- 
zens, male and female. ‘The brother- 
hood of man is hard upon us. We can 
secure it and fulfill it only through prac- 
tical arrangements which take into ac- 
count the whole human race. These 


practical arrangements among men are- 


effected through government, through 
law and order. To profess love of fellow 
man without acting to perfect govern- 
ment at this moment in history is to be 
guilty of the most terrible and ironic 
inconsistency—and stupidity. 

The necessity of enlightened citizen 
action in an atomic air age is so great 
that we must come to frown upon any 
citizen who does not give a portion of 
his time to public affairs. Word by 
word, act by act, the older and narrower 
mores will yield. Recent thinking about 
citizenship rightly stresses the impor- 


tance of individual action. The expres- 
sion of belief and the power of example 
are ancient but effective ways by which 
those who are concerned for our demo- 
cratic living will increase the numbers ` 
and deepen the concern of citizens. 

Thus women in the years following 
the Second World War look back on a 
period of successful adaptation to citi- 
zenship. Sex differences in citizenship 
no longer appear important Cultural 
handicaps are being slowly overcome, 
while cultural advantages have not al- 
ways been fully utilized. Women today 
are much less consciously women citizens, 
more consciously citizens. Many women 
are re-evaluating their personal and 
family habits to make room for regular 
civic participation, thus taking leader- 
ship in building citizenship for the. 
atomic era. It seems likely that increas- 
ing numbers of women will become ac- 
tive citizens if suitable and attractive 
opportunities are provided and if family 
attitudes change from discouragement 
to encouragement of woman’s participa- 
tion in public affairs. 


Kathryn H. Stone (Mrs. Harold A. Stone) is first vice president of the National 
League of Women Voters, Washington, D.C. She is co-author with Harold A Stone and 
Don K. Price of two books—City Manager Government in the United States and City 


Manager Government in Nine Cities. 


Women in the Political Parties- | 


- By MARGUERITE J. FISHER 


N recent national elections there have 
been more women than men of voting 
age in the United States. Their numeri- 
cal superiority as voters will not enable 
women to be politically effective, how- 
ever, unless they also have positions and 
influence in the major political parties. 
It is the party organizations which nomi- 
nate and elect candidates 'and formulate 
public policies in national, state, and 
local government. The voter may make 
the final decisions, but his choice is usu- 
ally limited to candidates and issues al- 
ready decided upon by the political par- 
ties. If women are to play more than a 
passive role, therefore, they must be part 
of the machinery which determines the 
candidates and the issues, namely, the 
two major political party organizations. 


WOMEN AS AUXILIARY WORKERS 


It is obvious to the casual observer 
who visits the pols on Election Day 
that women are active enough on the 
bottom rung of the political ladder. 
Whereas two decades ago the polling 
place on registration, primary, and elec- 
tion day was exclusively the province of 
the male, today, especially in urban 
communities, it is often the women who 
serve as election clerks and inspectors. 
They also act in minor party capacities, 
serving as watchers, assisting the pre- 
cinct captain in such tasks as checking 
the lists of voters or registrants, running 
errands, and bringing in indifferent 
voters. In many a polling place, instead 
of the cigar smoke and chewing tobacco 
of an earlier day, the ladies now sit 
around the table chatting of domestic 
affairs while they record the voters or 
registrants. 

Not only in the polling place, but in 
various campaign activities women party 
workers are found to an increasing ex- 
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tent. Many a party leader has found 
women more effective than men in can- 
vassing or doorbell-ringing in the elec- 
tion district. ‘People are less afraid to 
open the door to a nice looking woman,” 
said a New York State party chieftain; 
“she stands more chance of getting in- 
side to talk to people, especially to other 
women.” 

At the party headquarters during the 
Campaign, women workers are increas- 
ingly in evidence. Oftentimes they have 
proved more amenable than men to such 
tasks as answering the telephone, dis- 
tributing literature, and sending out 
letters. 

In the polling place, in the canvass, 
and at the headquarters, party leaders 
have thus been willing enough to turn 
over much of the “footwork,” the rou- 
tine but necessary tasks, to women 
workers, The women are more willing 
to perform routine tasks; as housewives 
they have more spare time than the 
men who are regularly employed; and 
often they ask less in the way of finan- 
cial reward or the spoils of office. 

Firmly established as they may be as 
auxiliary workers on the bottom level, 
to what extent do women hold office in 
the party structure? Do they actually 
have a voice in the formulation of poli- 
cies and the selection of candidates, or 
are such decisions still made primarily 
by men? The answers to these ques- 
tions are more significant than the mere 
numbers of feminine workers at the polls 
or at party headquarters. 


WoMEN ON THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Soon after the ratification of the 
Women’s Suffrage Amendment in 1920, 
women leaders sought to secure the rep- 
resentation of women on the governing 
committees of the two major parties, in 
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equal numbers and in positions of equal 
responsibility with men. As early as 
1920 the Democratic Party recognized 
the claims of women to a place in its 
party structure by providing for equal 
representation of men and women cn 
the Democratic National Committee. 
In 1924 the Republican Party followed 
suit. Since the early 1920’s women have 
had equal representation on the Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees, with each state and territory 
represented by one man and one woman. 

Formal equality in representation 
does not mean, however, that the women 
on the national committees exercise a 
significant influence in the formulation 
of party policies. In an effort to secure 
information concerning the actual influ- 
ence exerted by the committeewomen, a 
questionnaire was sent in 1944 to all the 
national committeewomen of both major 
parties. Many of these women ex- 
pressed themselves freely and in rather 
strong terms concerning the secondary 
role to which they felt they had been 
relegated in the significant activities of 
the national committees. 

The committeewomen were asked: 
“Do women have a genuine influence as 
members of the national committees, 
and if so, along what lines?” The ma- 
jority of the women felt encouraged by 
the progress made by their sex, so far as 
participation in policy making was con- 
cerned. On the other hand, approxi- 
mately a third of the committeewomen 
expressed a contrary opinion, in rather 
vigorous terms. To quote them in their 
own words: 1 


We are known mostly for our nuisance 
value. 


Of less value today than twenty years ago. 


1 These statements of the committeewomen 
are quoted from an article by Marguerite J. 
Fisher and Betty Whitehead, “Women and 
National Party Organization,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, Yol. XX XVIII (Oct. 
1944), pp. 901-902. 
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There are some women who have influence, 
but they have to be pretty big women. 


There are many women on the committee 
who have nothing but a feminine view- 
point, and those women have influence only 
when matters concerning women are being 
considered. 


Women are not as important as they should 
be, due to two reasons. first, many men 
do not want women to participate, except 
to do the chore-boy type of politics, and 
second, some women feel rather inferior 
and reluctant to take their rightful place, 
or else they are too aggressive. 


A woman’s influence on the national com- 
mittee is frequently a direct reflection of 
her power in her own state. Much de- 
pends upon the attitude of the male mem- 
ber from her state also, for in many in- 
stances there is jealousy for the limelight. 
Only a few women members have real in- 
fluence, largely because in many instances 
their selection is dictated by logrolling 
rather than fitness or ability. Personal 
wealth gives them influence in some in- 
stances, but frequently this merely means 
that they seek publicity and are not neces- 
sarily competent. 


In most instances, women are never con- 
sulted concerning patronage. 


I do not consider the influence of the 
women important, and see no immediate 
prospect of it becoming anything more 
than personal and indirect. 


I do not consider that women on the na- 
tional committee have any influence, im- 
portant or otherwise. In my state, the na- 
tional committeeman got used to politics 
without women and, consciously or un- 
consciously, he has never recognized the 
fact that they vote, let alone that they are 
capable of functioning politically. Women 
are still on the outside looking in. 


In spite of the fact that an appreci- 
able number of the women believed that 
their position on the national commit- 
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tees was one ef nominal rather than 
genuine influence, they were realistic 
enough to admit that part of the re- 
sponsibility could be placed on the 
shoulders of women in general, rather 
than on men. These women had come 
to realize that they as leaders could not 
advance too far as long as the great ma- 
jority of women remained uninformed on 
public affairs and politically apathetic. 


WoMEN ON THE STATE COMMITTEES 


After both the nacional party com- 
mittees had granted equal representation 
to women, pressure was brought to bear 
to secure such equality on the state and 
local committees. The ‘“‘fifty-fifty 
plan,” as it came to be known, “calls 
for equal representation of women with 
men on all party committees. It asks 
that State, District, County or Precinct 
Committees have a chairman and a vice- 
chairman of opposite sex, with equal 
voting power.”? The fifty-fifty plan 
has been adopted by state law in some 
states, by party regulation in others. 
Many states have established a partial 
fifty-fifty system, extending equality of 
representation to some but not all the 
party committees within the state. The 
plan made considerable progress during 
the 1944 Presidential year, when much 
of the hard day-to-dey work of party 
organization fell on the shoulders of 
women. 

Colorado was the first state to enact 
a law providing for equal representation 
of men and women on party committees, 
as long ago as 1910. The Colorado law, 
which has served as a standard for simi- 
Jar legislation in other states, provides 
as follows: 


There shall be elected by each political 
party, subject to this law, at said biennial 
direct primary election, a committeeman 
and committeewoman for each election 
precinct. The candidate for committee- 
man and committeewoman in any precinct 


2? Tke Democratic Digest, June 1946, p. 6. 


who receives a plurality of votes on any 
party direct primary ballot shall be de- 
clared the elected committeeman and com- 
mitteewoman of such party for such pre- 
cinct. .. . The members of the committee 
elected in each precinct in each county 
shall constitute the county central com- 
mittee of each of said respective political 
parties, .. . All of said county, municipal 
and city committees, together with the re- 
spective candidates nominated for office, 
shall meet to organize by electing a chair- 
man and a vice-chairman, one of whom 
shall be a woman ... said political party 
shall be entitled to two additional members 
of said state central committee from such 
county, one of whom shall be a woman 
and two of such additional members 
thereof for each additional ten thou- 
sand (10,000) votes ... polled in such 
county.® 


The accompanying tabulation shows 
the extent of fifty-fifty representation 
on party committees within the various 
states. “AIP” indicates that there is 
fifty-fifty representation on the state 
central, county, and local committees. 
“Partial” indicates that fifty-fifty repre- 
sentation is found on some but not all 
party committees. “No” indicates that 
the state does not have equal representa- 
tion either by law or by party rule. 
Where such representation has been es- 
tablished by statute, this is indicated by 
the letter $; where it has been inaugu- 
rated by party regulation, the letters PR 
are listed. 


Representation of Women on Political Party 
Committees Within the States 


State Democratic Republican 
Alabama Partial (PR) No 
Arizona 0 No 
Arkansas Partial ER) No 
California Partial (S) Partial (S) 
Col 0 a All (S 
Connecticut P PR) P ERY 
Delaware All (PR Partial (PR 
Florida All (S) All (S) 
Georgla No No 
Idaho Partial (S) Partial (S) 


` 3 Section 42 of the Election Laws. 

+ The information in this tabulation was se- 
cured from the Women’s Divisions of the Re- 
publican and Democfatic National Committees. 
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Ilinois Partial (PR) Partial (PR) 
All (S) All tS 
Iowe All (S All (S 
Partial Part o i 
Kentucky Partial (PR) Partial (PR) 
L na No Partial IPR? 
Maine Partial (PR) Partial (PR 
Maryland No 
Massachusetts All ee (P 
Michigan Partial (PR &S) Partial (PR & $) 
Minnesota, Partial (PR) (PR) 
Mississippi No o 
Misoun AH (S All 3 
Montana All (S AH (S 
Nebraska Partial (PR) Partial (PR) 
Nevada No No 
New Hampshire Partial (PR) No 
New Jersi All (S) All (S) 
New co All (PR) No 
New York Partial (PR&S) Partial (PR & S) 
North Carolina AH (PR) No 
North Dakota No No 
Ohio Partial (PR &S) Partal (PR & S) 
Oklahoma ‘All (PR) No 
Oregon All (5) All (5) 
Pennsylvania All (PR No 
ode Partial (PR} Partial (PR) 
South Carolina Partial (PR) No 
South Dakota All (S All (S) 
Tennessee Partial (PR &S) Partial (PR & 5) 
Texas Partial (5) Partial (S) 
Utah All (SY No report 
Vermont Partial (S) Partial (5) 
Virginia - No No 
Washington Partial (S) Partial (S) 
West Virginia All (S) No report 
Wisconsin No No 
Wyoming Partial (S) Partial (S) 


In only nine states—Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Montana, 
New Jersey, Oregon, and South Da- 
kota—is equal representation provided 
for in both parties on the state, county, 
and other local committees Such rep- 
resentation has been established by stat- 
ute in all of these states. In only eight 
states—Arizona, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin—has no sys- 
tematic effort been made to secure equal 
representation in either party, either by 
statute or by party regulation. 

In a few states equality of representa- 
tion has been achieved both through 
statute and through party regulations. 
In New York, for example, the law pro- 
vides that 


the State committee of each party shall 
have power to make its own rules as to the 
number of its members, the units of repre- 
sentation from which its members shall be 
elected, and may provide for the equal 
representation of sexes from each unit. 

. When any rule provides for equal 
representation of sexes from each unit, the 


designating petitions and primary ballots 
shall carry such party positions separately 
by sexes.5 


The law for the election of the county 
committee is similar in its provisions. 
Both the Democratic and Republican 
parties have established a partial system 
of equal representation by party rule, 
in accordance with the statute. 

Some of the state fifty-fifty laws not 
only require equal representation of men 
and women on party committees, but 
provide further for the selection of a 
chairman and a vice-chairman, “one of 
whom shall be a woman”: or, in the 
words of other statutes, “the person to be 
elected to the office of vice-chairman is 
to be of opposite sex to the chairman.” ê 

Some women party leaders have 
hoped too much from the fifty-fifty laws, 
anticipating that when women were 
guaranteed positions on the party com- 
mittees their influence in policy deter- 
mination would be appreciably aug- 
mented. This has not always been the 
case, as was evidenced in the replies to 
the questionnaires sent to the national 
committeewomen. On the other hand, 
the fifty-fifty system helps to ease the 
path for women party workers. It is a 
first step, and a necessary step, which 
may be followed later by actual partici- 
pation in policy formulation. At least 
their position on the party committees 
no longer fluctuates with the changing 
whims of party chieftains, many of 
whom, if left to their own choice, would 
not encourage women as committee 
members. Furthermore, the knowledge 
that they are guaranteed places on the 
committees may serve as an incentive 
to harder work in the service of the 


party. 


5 Sec. 10-15 of the Election Laws. 

e See, for example, Sec. 2 of the Primary 
Election Law of Indiana; Sec. 2914 of the 
Election Laws of Michigan, Sec. 42 of the 
Election Laws of Colorado; and Secs 38d and 
39a of the Election Laws of Utah, 
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ATTITUDES oF STATE COMMITTEEWOMEN 


In an effort to ascertain the opinion 
of women political leaders concerning 
their status and influence on the state 
committees, the writer recently sent a 
questionnaire to women vice-chairmen 
of the Republican ard Democratic state 
committees. The vice-chairmen were 
asked: “What is the attitude of men 
political leaders toward women on the 
state committees?” In general, the re- 
sponses indicated a gradually increasing 
acceptance of the women. ‘Typical of 
the responses were the following: 


In many respects the mnen’s opinions have 
changed for the better, but often the secret 
opinion of the men is zhat women are fine 
in the precincts but out of place in the 
policy-making department. 


In rural sections men are not as ready to 
accept women in party office. In the urban 
sections it is a little better. I live in an 
urban county and we do not have an ac- 
tive man leader, so for years I have been 
the leader of both organizations and man- 
aged all the campaigns, and the men have 
accepted my leadership very graciously. 


A Southern state vice-chairman re- 
ported: 


The men have not changed their attitude 
much. The customs down here are still 
very conservative, with the men feeling 
that the women should not assert them- 
selves too much along political lines. This 
makes it difficult to get the women aroused 
because they know the strong opinion the 
men have on this issue. 
fer to keep the pedestal the men built for 
them to stand on 


A New England vice-chairman be- 
lieves that men are now willing to grant 
considerably more responsibility to 
women: 


In my three terms as vice-chairman I 
found that in smaller communities the men 
were slow to recognize that women’s work 
could be of much value. In recent elec- 


r 


The women pre- ` 


tions, however, women have done a good 
portion of the work and much more re- 
sponsibility is entrusted to them. 


A Western vice-chairman reported: 


The men have now come to see that 
women will attend to details that men 
don’t like to be bothered with.- For this 
reason they turn over more work to the 
women, and with the work goes more in- 
fluence. 


The assertion has been made that 
women in politics are handicapped be- 
cause other women will not follow a po- 
litical leader of their own sex. In the 
questionnaire to women vice-chairmen 
of the state committees, the following 
question was asked: “Are rank-and-file 
women ready to follow women political 
leaders?” The responses to this ques- 
tion were none too favorable. A South- 
ern vice-chairman replied: “They are 
not, and in this fact lies a good deal of 
the failure of the women to get any fur- 
ther in politics in my state. I presume 


- the old prejudice must be lived down in 


the minds of women as well as men be- 
fore the women will back their own sex 
to the point that they do men candi- 
dates.” A vice-chairman from the 
North stated: “So much depends upon 
the locality. I feel that the rank-and- 
file women in the cities are more ready 
to follow women political leaders than 
are the women in rural communities.” 
Another vice-chairman replied: “There 
is often jealousy of women in high pub- 
lic places, especially if they hold a re- 
munerative position A woman to be 
followed by women must submerge her- 
self in the cause so that women are all 
working on*an equal footing.” 


WOMEN IN THE NATIONAL NOMI- 
NATING CONVENTIONS 


Some indication of the status and in- 
fiuence of women in the major political 
parties is furnished by the record of 
their participatién as delegates in the 
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national nominating conventions, and 
their membership on the important con- 
vention committees. An analysis of the 
part played by women in the national 
conventions was made in 1933 by Miss 
Sophonisba Breckinridge, in her volume, 
Women in the Twentieth Century." 
Miss Breckinridge found that the num- 
ber of women delegates in the Demo- 
cratic national conventions increased 
from 93 in 1920 to 208 in 1932; in the 
Republican conventions there were 27 
women in 1920 and 87 in 1932 An 
examination of the convention rolls for 
later years reveals, surprisingly enough, 
that women did not increase their repre- 
sentation to any significant degree in 
the national conventions of either party. 
The Presidential year of 1944 might 
have been expected to show the most 
substantial increase of women delegates. 
In this critical year, when women out- 
numbered men in the total number of 
eligible voters in the United States, there 
were only 174 women delegates in the 
Democratic national convention and 99 
in the Republican convention. 

Although women failed to increase 
their representation as delegates in 1944, 
they did achieve greater recognition 
than at any previous time on the major 
convention committees. In both the 
Democratic and Republican conventions 
women were granted half the member- 
ship of the important committee on 
Platform and Resolutions. Women were 
given the limelight also as major con- 


vention officers and as featured speakers. _ 


In the Democratic convention traditions 
were shattered when for the first time 
two women served: as major convention 
officers, one as permanent assistant 
chairman and one as permanent secre- 
tary. As another example of the marked 

T New York: McGraw Hill Book Co, 1933. 
This volume was published as one of a series 
of monographs on “Recent Social Trends in 
the United States,’ under the direction of 
President Hoover’s Resegrch Committee on 
Social Trends. 


recognition accorded to women, for the 
first time two women, Mrs. Charles Til- 
lett of North Carolina and Mrs. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California, deliv- 
ered major convention addresses at eve- 
ning sessions of the convention. Simi- 
larly, in the Republican convention a 
woman, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce of Con- 
necticut, delivered one of the main 
speeches. 


WOMEN IN THE NEw York STATE 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTIONS 


Turning from the national scene to 
the state conventions in New York, 
which is one of the few states which still 
nominate the Governor and other state- 
wide candidates by the convention sys- 
tem, a study was made of the participa- 
tion of women in the Republican state 
conventions from 1924 to 1946. Re 
flecting the increased responsibilities ac- 
corded to women during the war and 
postwar years, the 1946 convention was 
the first one in which women were repre- 
sented on all the convention committees. 
Frank recognition of the importance of 
women was illustrated by a special plank 
in the state platform, calling attention to 
the accomplishments of the Republican 
administration on behalf of women. 

An analysis of the convention rolls 
since 1924 reveals, however, that so far 
as their numerical representation is con- 
cerned, women made little progress in 
over twenty years. In five sample 
years—1924, 1932, 1936, 1940, and 
1946—the percentages of women dele- 
gates and alternates were tallied from 
the convention roll books. The highest 
percentage of women delegates to any of 
these conventions was 21 per cent, in 
1924 and 1940. The lowest percentage 
recorded was in 1932, when the women 
were represented by only 17 per cent of 
the total delegates. In 1946, a very im- 
portant year for the Republican Party, 
although the women were unusually ac- 
tive on the convention committees and 
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in the Women’s Republican Clubs, they 
were represented by only 20 per cent of 
the total delegates, a decrease of 1 per 
cent as compared with 1924. This 
slight drop is significant in that women~ 
might have been expected to show in- 
creasing participation as a result of their 
opportunities during the war years. 

The percentage of women alternates 
in the New York Republican conven- 
tions from 1924 to 1946 was slightly 
higher than the percentage of delegates. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the alternates 
were women in 1924, 32 per cent in 
1932, 29 per cent in 1940, and 39 per 
cent in 1946. One fact stands out in 
analyzing the figures for both delegates 
and alternates during the twenty-two- 
year period: there has been no appreci- 
able increase in the representation of 
women in the state conventions, even 
during the war years when conditions 
were most favorable. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


In spite of some of the evidence pre- 
sented in the preceding pages, the Sec- 
ond World War did much to give women 
an influence in the political parties 
hitherto denied them. ‘The war pro- 
vided new opportunities in two ways: 
first, the absence of men in’ the armed 
forces made it imperative to use women 
workers, not only in campaign “leg 
work” but in local and state committee 
positions. In the second place, the fact 
that women for the first time constituted 
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a majority of the electorate made an im- 
pression upon men party leaders. The 
latter realized that to win the feminine 
vote, women must be granted more re- 
sponsibility and leadership in formulat- 
ing party policies. Two outstanding ex- 
amples of this trend in the presidential 
year of 1944 were the appointment of 
Miss Marion Martin of Maine as assist- 
ant chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Vredenburgh of Alabama as secretary of 
the Democratic National Committee 

In politics as well as in other fields, 
some of the advancement made by 
women during the war years will be re- 
tained. If, on the other hand, they still 
have much to achieve in winning a place 
in the political party organizations, 
there is no real cause for discourage- 
ment. The impatient critic might well 
remember the experience of Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair in 1922, when as director 
of the Woman’s Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee she started 
to organize the women of her party. A 
questionnaire sent to 3,000 county chair- 
men asking for the names of the women 
on their county committees elicited only 
seven replies. One of the seven said 
“None, thank God,” and another, “We 
haven’t any, and don’t propose to have.” 
This experience may well furnish an il- 
luminating perspective in any evalua- 
tion of the progress made by women 
during the intervening twenty-five years. 


8 Reported in the Democratic Digest, June- 
July 1922, p. 9. 
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Participation of Women in Government 


By FLorRENcE E. ALLEN 


NDER the American system it is 

not enough that the leaders par- 
ticipate in government. When the 
framers of the Constitution recognized 
that “We the People of the United 
States . . . do ordain and establish this 
Constitution,” they created new rights 
and new obligations. In the United 
States, government derives from the 
people, and it will not function properly 
unless men and women—the people gen- 
erally—participate in it. Men have had 
the right to do this in increasing meas- 
ure since the Nation was founded; 
women, with the exception of those who 
lived in a few unusually progressive 
states, have had the right only since 
1920. But how they have exercised the 
right during this short period is a matter 
of constant public debate. 


“Have THEY HELPED THE NATION?” 


“What have women done for the coun- 
try with the vote? They have done well 
for themselves, but have they helped the 
Nation?” This was the challenge put to 
me by a firm friend of women, the dis- 
tinguished president of a great univer- 
sity, when I told him I was preparing 
this article. My answer to that chal- 
lenge is that the doing of justice benefits 
the Nation. Prior to the enactment of 
woman suffrage, one-half of the race 
could not vote or hold public office. 
This was a discrimination so great that 
its removal is an enormous practical 
achievement. 

But inevitably women are constantly 
forced to justify themselves. For ex- 
ample, a journal of national importance, 
in an editorial, recently charged women 
with listlessness and inactivity concern- 
ing public affairs and called upon them 
to arise and clean up the political situ- 
ation. The same ediforial stated that 
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women broke the Huey Long machine in 
Louisiana. It is true that organized 
women achieved that very result, and 
this in itself was an accomplishment of 
great moment brought about by women. 

The charge is heard on all sides that 
women are content, now that they have 
the vote, to let the men do it. Some of 
our feminist papers, some of our great- 
est feminists, both men and women, 
have been expressing disappointment in 
women as a political force. The facts 
should allay these fears. As a part of 
this research concerning women in gov- 
ernment, contact was made with the 
state presidents of the League of Women 
Voters and with distinguished women of 
both parties. The questionnaire sent to 
the League covered thirty-four states. 
The response was overwhelming and 
phenomenal. Let those who doubt that 
women are making an important contri- 
bution in governmental life read the 
stories of the work of women—of the 
League of Women Voters, of the Con- 
ference on the Causes and Cures of War, 
of other organizations of women, or of 
scattered numbers of women grouping 
and working together to right a wrong 
or to achieve a better situation in a vil- 
lage, city, county, or state. 

These accounts would make a book in 
themselves. Again we see the brave, 
eager women of suffrage days trying -to 
clean up their own little world. Some- 
times a group of women in studying a 
section of their city government stum- 
bles upon some wrong which should be 
righted. And so this group, often the 
League of Women Voters, initiates a re- 
form. Other groups, both men and 
women, join forces with the women and 
a campaign of powerful effectiveness is 
waged. 

Here we have the answer to those who 
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were skeptical about woman’s contribu- 
tion before suffrage and still are skeptical 
these twenty-five years after its attain- 
ment. We are emerging from the age 
of man against woman, woman against 
man. Men and women are doing what 
was predicted by suffragists before suf- 
frage—they are pulling together. No 
longer need the achievements of women 
be viewed from a feminine angle alone. 
Now that the vote is won, the work of 
men and women is blended, as it should 
be, into a human whole. But if a sepa- 
rate examination of the governmental 


activity of women is made, no student . 


of political affairs can possibly challenge 
the fact of women’s actively working to 
solve our governmental problems. They 
have failed only in publicity! 


MEANS OF PARTICIPATION 


A serious effort has been made in this 
study to ascertain whether the partici- 
pation of women in government has had 
negligible results. Just as men, women 
can participate, broadly speaking, in 
two ways: (1) by being actually con- 
nected with government as elected or 
appointed officials, and (2) by directing 
political action through the force of pub- 
lic opinion, American women do par- 
ticipate increasingly through the holding 
of office, to a degree that is not negli- 
gible. They have been represented in 
every type of legislative body and in 
many executive branches of government. 
They hold positions of power and impor- 
tance and receive substantial salaries. 
This is what the college president meant, 
perhaps, when he said women had “done 
well for themselves.” 

But certainly, if women are upright 
and capable in the performance of of- 
ficial duties, they do the Nation a serv- 
ice. A faithful servant, whether man or 
woman, helps the Nation. And women 
fill a wide range of government posi- 
tions, in the main with credit to them- 
selves and to all women. ` 


Moreover, the holding of office by 
women who are capable and upright 
helps other women to visualize their 
ownership in and responsibility to gov-- 
ernment, and in this very real sense aids 
the government. Nothing is more im- 
portant, basically, in the United States 
system than that the voters, men and 
women, shall realize (1) that the gov- 
ernment belongs to them and (2) that, 
since they own the government, they 
are responsible for it 

The election of woman judges in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1920 and later, un- 
doubtedly created a widespread interest 
in the courts among the various women’s 
organizations. This interest led directly 
to an important reform in the method 
of jury. selection, instituted and, carried 
through by the local League of Women 
Voters, and also to the effective support 
given by women’s organizations gener- 
ally to the legislative reorganization of 
the ‘county trial court system in 1921 
and 1922. The new law eliminated 
many of the abuses so vividly pictured 
by Dean Pound and his committee in 
the Cleveland court survey, and resulted 
in an excellent trial court record. 


Women HOLDING OFFICES 


Great gains have been made in the 
number of women holding office in the 
last fifteen years, and proof that the 
Nation approves of them is shown by 
the fact that in many cases they have 
been re-elected: or retained in office. In 
1929, when the Annars published a 
volume on “Women in the Modern 
World,” there were 119 women state 
representatives, 12 state senators, and 
7 members of Congress. Last fall there 
were 234 women in state legislatures 
serving in 39 states—16 of them sena- 
tors and 218 in the lower house. In 
New Hampshire 13 women were endorsed 
by both Republicans and Democrats. 
Vermont last year had 46 women mem- 
bers in the legislature. Of the 9 women ` 
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in Congress, 6 have been elected at least 
twice. One of them has served since 
1924 and one since 1925. 

The executive appointments of women 
in the National Government have been 
important and numerous. They have 
included: a member of the President’s 
Cabinet; Minister to Denmark; Minis- 
ter to Norway; Director United States 
Mint; Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; United States Assistant Treasurer; 
member of Social Security Board; 
Chairman of Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration; United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission; Chairman 
of the Women’s Advisory Committee of 
War Manpower Commission; United 
States Delegate to United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture; United 
States Delegate to United Nations Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion; and United States Delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Women are represented in almost 
every branch of the judiciary. There 
are municipal judges, probate judges, 
domestic relations and juvenile court 
judges; judges in state trial courts of 
general jurisdiction; judges in the 
United States Tax Court, the United 
States Customs Court, and the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. Some of these judges 
have been elected and re-elected to long 
judicial terms and some have been ap- 
pointed for life. 

The number of women in important 
executive posts in state governments Is 
said to be more than fifteen hundred. 
J take New York as an example. 
Women in New York State hold the fol- 
lowing positions: chairman of Child 
Care Committee; member of Social Wel- 
fare Board; secretary Department of 
Labor; referee and chairman Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; member State 
War Council; Civil Service Commis- 
sioner; chairman Commission for the 


Blind; State Commission of Correction; 
deputy industrial commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Labor; director of Miscellane- 
ous Tax Bureau and chairman of the 
Personnel Council; member State Medi- 
ation Board; chairman, Division of 
Civilian Mobilization; administrator 
Equal Pay Bureau, Department of La- 
bor; executive deputy, Secretary of 
State; commissioner, State Commission 
Against Discrimination; Council for 
State Employees’ Retirement System; 
deputy commissioner, Department of 
Commerce; State Board of Social Wel- 


. fare; member of board, Creedmore State 


Hospital; State Training School for 
Girls; board member, State Reconstruc- 
tion Hospital. 


QUALITY OF SERVICE 


There is an impressive number of 
county officers (over twenty-five hun- 
dred) who are women. This is an em- 
phatic public endorsement, because most 
of them are elective, and the work per- 
formed in these offices is very exacting, 
absolute accuracy and reliability being 
the first essentials. 

It used to be a not infrequent experi- 
ence for women who were stumping a 
state in a woman suffrage campaign to 
find in this or that county an intelligent 
woman who was a deputy auditor, 
deputy recorder, or deputy treasurer. 
When women secured the vote, some of 
these deputies ran for office and the 
county recognized their service by elect- 
ing them and giving them the title and 
the salary as well as the work. Treas- 
urers, recorders, and auditors deal with 
property matters of the highest impor- 
tance, requiring high integrity and me- 
ticulous care. Voters sharply scrutinize. 
the candidate for county treasurer who 
handles public funds, the recorder who 
maintains order in the great system of 
real estate titles, the auditor who checks 
on all financial expenditures. Highly 
important functions are performed by 
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other women county officers. The elec- 
tion and re-election of women to such 
offices mean that these particular 
women have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found not wanting; that they 
-are highly competent, trustworthy, and 
trusted. 

As to the general participation of 
. women in government by directing po- 
litical action, the record, in spite of the 
efforts of politicians and of pseudo- 


liberals to shunt women off into the by-. 


ways of political activity, is far more 
distinguished than is assumed even by 


our friends. Women, of course, have - 


the power through their vote to influ- 
ence and shape the course of public af- 
fairs just as men have. That this is 
actually done is shown in the intelligent 
and successful campaigns of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters for per- 
manent registration, for the extension of 
civil service, which ‘greatly aided the 
enactment of the Ramspeck Bul and 
other important legislation, and for laws 
such as the Pure’ Food and Drug Law, 
the passage of which Washington of- 
ficials credited to women. These 
achievements resulted from long and 
careful planning, and they involved sus- 
tained efforts made by the women 
throughout numerous states. The plan- 
ning is so manifest in the actudl work- 
ing out of legislation that the history of 
the work of women along political lines 
since 1920 actually presents a certain 
sameness. 


REVISION OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


There is no more basic and important 
political work in the country than that 
involving the revision of the archaic 
state constitutions. Framed as these 
were in the horse-and-buggy days, they 
are not only ill suited to modern needs, 
but they often block real progress. The 
process of amending them is hedged 
about with unusual restrictions. <A 


popular vote on the calling of a consti- 
tutional convention is often required— 
a hurdle in itself—and a second refer- 
endum must be taken on the amend- 
ments or instrument drafted by the con- 
vention. The necessity of a popular 
vote on a measure embracing many pro- 
visions, covering the entire field of the 
organic law, makes inevitable a long, 
persistent, and intelligent campaign of 
education. That women should even 
attempt such a project speaks volumes 
for their insight, courage, and tenacity. 

The Missouri women attempted all of 
this in 1941, and their campaign was 
completely successful in 1945. They 
were largely responsible for having the 
question of the holding of a constitu- 
tional convention placed on the ballot. 
Under the leadership of the State 
League of Women Voters they sponsored 
a picked group of candidates to be 
elected to the convention. They dis- 
tributed hundreds of thousands of little 
cardboards in the facsimile of a slate 
bearing the names of their candidates 
for delegates at large. These were worn 
like campaign buttons. Eight of the 
slate, seven men and one woman, were 
elected and did masterly service in 
weeding out and drafting measures from 
the nearly four hundred proposals sub- 
mitted. Representatives of the League 
of Women Voters appeared at public 
hearings before various committees of 
the convention and helped to shape the 
document. 

This achievement deserves (as do 
many others listed here) far more space 
than can be given. The old constitution 
was archaic to the point of prohibiting 
dueling and providing for the St. Louis - 
World’s Fair. These old measures were 
eliminated and a compact, modern in- 
strument was drafted. It established 
freedom of speech and of the press and 
extended freedom of speech to radio 
performances. It recognized the right 
of women to serve-on the jury and the 
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right of collective bargaining between 
employer and employee. It required a 
public record of all votes in legislative 
committees; reduced the number of ex- 
ecutive boards and commissions from 
some seventy to ‘not over fourteen; 
wrote into the organic law the non- 
partisan court plan which the women 
had been so instrumental in securing 
through statute; abolished the fee sys- 
tem of compensation for judges; and in 
numerous other ways wrote improve- 
ments into the basic law of Missouri. 

The constitution was submitted in a 
conservative state and was approved by 
a vote of two to one, carrying by large 
majorities in St. Louis and Kansas City 
as well as in almost half of the counties. 
The League of Women: Voters organized 
its own speakers’ bureau, covered the 
state, and is generally considered re- 
sponsible for getting the voters out to 
the polls. The president of the Missouri 
Committee for the New Constitution, 
the day after the election, called it a 
great triumph for the League of Women 
Voters. He said, “It was that organiza- 
tion which started the movement for a 
constitutional convention, and its mem- 
bers and friends were to he seen working 
at the polls all over Missouri yesterday.” 

Another successful constitutional cam- 
paign in which the women greatly as- 
sisted was that of Georgia in 1945. The 
president of the State League of Women 
Voters was a member of the Committee 
to Revise the Constitution, and the 
women were credited with a large share 
in the adoption of the instrument. 

The New Jersey League of Women 
Voters initiated a similar movement, 
calling together women’s groups, labor, 
business, and educational. They were 
given much credit by the newspapers 
for the bill which authorized the draft 
of the new constitution; and, while the 
instrument as drafted was defeated, be- 
cause of this campaign one columnist in 
a Trenton paper calléd this women’s 


league “the brightest star in New Jer- 
sey’s political life.” 


PERMANENT REGISTRATION AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Permanent registration is another 
measure of utmost importance, spon- 
sored by the League of Women Voters 
and secured in a number of states by - 
women. The old registration system 
required the citizen, at considerable 
trouble, to register before every prin- 
cipal election. The political machine 
saw to it that its henchmen were regis- 
tered, and was known to go so far as 
to drop legitimate registrations of its 
opponents. Under the permanent regis- 
tration system the voter, once registered, 
is not required: to register again except 
under specified circumstances. This 
measure is for the people and against 
the political machine, for it makes it 
easier to vote and renders the mass of 
voters more articulate. The women 
have aided repeatedly in securing per- 
manent registration laws in Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
Michigan. 

State civil service laws, for which the 
National Municipal League gives women 
the credit, have been passed in nine 
states, including Minnesota, where 
former Governor Stassen publicly stated 
that the women had accomplished the 
result, 


VARIOUS STATE AND LOCAL REFORMS 


Other instances of the enactment of 
important substantive law initiated or 
largely brought about by women in- 
clude the following: 

In Georgia the League of Women 
Voters attacked the abuse of the pardon 
system through meetings, radio, and 
press, and made the subject a campaign 
issue in its questionnaire to candidates. 
Under the system in vogue the pardon 
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was the exclusive prerogative of the 
governor, and thousands of pardons 
were issued which were generally con- 
sidered for sale. The women drafted a 
bill taking the pardon power from the 
governor and vesting it in a nonpolitical 
board, and the measure was enacted into 
law. 

In Ilinois the Woman’s Trade Union 
League and the League of Women 
Voters co-operated in securing limita- 
tion of hours of work for women. 
Women pushed and secured the enact- 
ment of the act to make Illinois eligible 
. for Federal funds for aid to dependent 
children, and they amended and bet- 
tered the adoption law. They passed 
statutes allowing women to sit on juries 
and permitting the use of voting 
machines. 

In Nebraska women of the League of 
Women Voters and the Farm Women’s 
groups wrote the enabling legislation for 
county and district health units. They 
secured a health unit in Lincoln and are 
proceeding to put the law in operation. 

In New Jersey the women played a 
large part in passing the city-manager 
enabling act, the campaign for which 
they instigated. 

In Ohio the women secured the pas- 
sage of the state school attendance law, 
a model of its kind. 

In Wisconsin the women initiated and 
carried to victory two campaigns to ob- 
tain city manager charters, one in Madi- 
son and one in Superior, and put 
through a civil service ordinance in 
Madison and a children’s code in the 
state at large. 

In Connecticut the women secured by 
legislation the establishment of a hous- 
ing authority in New London. 

Moreover, local women have been far 
from inactive. 

For example, in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, women secured the enactment of 
an ordinance for smoke abatement. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, women have in- 


stituted a campaign for proper institu- 
tional care of defectives. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Enid, 
Oklahoma, established the city-man- 
ager plan through the efforts of the 
women. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, a campaign 
was instituted in 1919 to combat the 
system under which disease-ridden milk 
poured in from adjacent states. Over 
one hundred fetid milk dens were wiped 
out. After two years of intensive work 
a model milk ordinance was passed. 

The women in Boulder, Colorado, 
found a similar situation as threatening 
on a small scale as that in St. Louis. 
Typhoid, scarlet fever, and undulant 
fever were prevalent. Germs of Bang’s 
disease were present in the milk. Farms 
were improperly inspected, water sup- 
plies were close to sewage deposits, and 
house cleaning was required. Through 
the women’s efforts the city council in 
1941 passed a new and modern milk 
code. 

The civil service campaign in Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, is a good story of 
courageous work. ‘The women united 
with the Independent Citizens’ League 
to obtain civil service for Hoboken. 
The inspiration for this movement arose 
among the police who, in 1945, asked 
the mayor for one day off a week and 
for other rights which were established 
under the law of New Jersey. The 
mayor refused, and demanded that the 
policemen waive their legal rights. Seven- 
teen of them refused to sign the waiver 
and became known as the “rebel police.” 
They were punished by the head of the 
police force, a close relative of the 
mayor, by being given extra hard beats, 
having their lunch hour taken away, 
and having their shifts split so as to be 
home only four consecutive hours. The 
civil service system was demanded in 
order to correct these abuses. During 
the campaign, tax rates of proponents 
of civil service were raised, and the rela- 
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tives of proponents who held municipal 
positions were dismissed. The women 
distributed handbills and made a house- 
to-house canvass. The men concede 


that this *canvass contributed very 
greatly to the favorable vote. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 


Nor have the women limited their ef- 
forts to the enactment of legislation 
They have repeatedly locked horns with 
political machines either in electing of- 
ficials or in remedying abuses in the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government. 

One of the most dramatic stories of 
the fight against corrupt government is 
that of Louisiana. When Huey Long 
brazenly and overtly built up his dy- 
nasty so that a Senate investigating 
committee was sent to New Orleans, a 
few women who attended the hearings 
banded together. They represented no 
organizations, but the old-time crusad- 
ers’ zeal burned in their hearts. They 
met Sunday after Sunday; they formed 
committees of correspondence and wrote 
to members of Congress and to indi- 
viduals in other states. With pennies 
they financed the sending of one woman 
to Washington to talk with Senators and 
to keep in touch with the situation there. 
They found a fear of Huey Long which 
was greater than the desire to clean up 
an evil political situation. The fight of 
these women from those beginnings at 
the first Senate investigation in 1932 
against the inactivity and indifference 
of United States Senators, their dogged 
persistence against discouragement even 
to the time of Long’s death in 1935 un- 
til the Long machine was destroyed— 


that struggle was notable. This is a 


great instance of work of women in gen- 
eral, brought together and impelled by 
their consuming hatred for corruption 
and their passionate desire for clean 
government. 

In St. Louis in 1920 the women cam- 
paigned brilliantly and successfully for 
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three weeks against the machine- 
dominated candidates for the city court. 
The names of the three candidates all 
began with K, and the slogan was “Kill 
the K’s and Klean the Kourts.” The 
important women’s organizations were 
interested and: the city was covered with 
speeches and placards. The battle be- 
came so hot that the opposition threat- 
ened to put out of business a distin- 
guished attorney who was the husband 
of one of the women leading the cam- 
paign, and many social humiliations 
were visited upon the women conducting 
the fight. Two of the machine candi- 
dates were defeated, and the one who 
was elected probably owed his election 
to the fact that he severed his connec- 
tions with the machine. 

In Minnesota the League of Women 
Voters and the Citizens’ Public School 
Committee replaced two undesirable 
school-board members with two out- 
standing citizens. 

In Pittsburgh, about 1931, the women 
ousted the mayor and the head of the 
supplies department. An audit was in- 
stituted into the city supplies depart- 
ment. It was found that the city was 
buying meat on average prices. The 
low bidder was offering porterhouse 
and T-bone steak at one cent a pound. 
He knew that he would never have to 
deliver these better cuts of meat, and 
could therefore make his average price 
very low to get the bid. Sufficient ir- 
regularities were found to indict and 
convict the mayor and the head of the 
supplies department for misappropri- 
ation of public funds. The League in 
Pittsburgh also prevented the establish- 
ment of a public utilities authority 
which was to have been authorized to 
regulate the public utilities without its 
actions being supervised by the state 
Public Utilities Commission. 

In California, during the November 
elections in 1945, the League found that 
the election material provided by the 
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city of San Francisco omitted an impor- 
tant paragraph in one of the proposed 
charter amendments, carried misleading 
titles on the proposed charter amend- 
ments, and did not italicize the proposed 
changes to indicate that they were 
amendments. The League presented 
these points to the board of supervisors, 
which adopted a set of rules conforming 
with the League’s recommendations pro- 
viding for specific requirements in set- 
ting up voters’ election material. Again, 
a ruling for promotional examination for 
city employees was being considered: by 
the city. civil service commission of San 
Francisco. The League urged that these 
examinations be service-wide, and not 
departmental. Against the opposition 
of the city employee groups, this recom- 
mendation was approved by the 
commission. 


SUCCESSES IN NEW YORK 


An outstanding achievement in New 
York was the action of the League of 
Women Voters with reference to county 
reform in the five counties comprising 
New York City. New York women 


have other fine accomplishments to their ` 


credit, including the adoption of a stat- 
ute permitting women to serve on juries, 
a law providing workmen’s compensation 
for domestic workers, and an equal-pay- 
for-equal-work measure. The League 
of Women Voters, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, and the Business and 
Professional Women co-operated in se- 
curing these statutes. Intelligent work 
has also been done in the smaller groups, 
such as the securing of more adequate 
funds for Grasslands Hospital by the 
Westchester League and the careful 
work done in initiating a slum-clearance 
project by the Port Washington League. 
The county reform incident is outstand- 
ing because in it the League of Women 


Voters pitted’ itself against the local ` 


dominant machine and was a prime fac- 
tor in winning the victory. 
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The New York City League was ac- 
tive in behalf of the reform City Charter 
adopted in 1936. “Reform of the city 
government was followed by a move- 
ment for county reform which sought to 
abolish separate county offices for each 
of the five counties. While many civic 
groups gave their moral, financial, and 
active support to the measure, the sheer 
physical necessities of educating so 
many people and getting so many thou- 
sands of signatures on petitions threw 
the major part of the responsibility on 
the League of Women Voters. Day 
after day League members took their 
card tables, pens, and petition blanks to 
busy street corners all over the city in 
the quest for signatures. 

At the last minute the local machine, 
which twice before had prevented the 
reform by invalidating petitions through 
ccurt action, put two alternate proposi- 
tions on the ballot, worded so that they 
would confuse the voters but not achieve 
tke reforms. An eleventh-hour educa- 
tional job had to be done in order to let 
the voters know which of the three pro- 
posals was the right one. The vote was 
overwhelming for the correct proposi- 
tion. Much credit for the result was 
given the women by the New York 
papers. The World-Telegram said: 


One of the bright spots of the election 
was the overwhelming vote cast for Propo- 
sition No. 1, the only true county reform 
proposal, which abolishes the useless and 
costly offices of county sheriffs and registers 
and creates city-wide offices whose adminis- 
trators are to be chosen by competitive ex- 
amination. Much credit for this victory 
goes to the League of Women Voters who 
worked untiringly for the proposal } 


In all of the above projects men co- 
operated. But the work of women was 
a principal, often the principal, factor. 


In INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In international affairs the influence 
> 
1 Oct 16, 1941. 
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of women has been outstanding. Vari- 
ous senators have repeatedly credited 
the adoption of the World Court Reso- 
lution largely to the work of women. 
Seventeen national organizations united 
in the formation of the Women’s World 
Court Committee which worked continu- 
ally in Washington for two years before 
our entrance in the World Court. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact, which has 
lately been applied in the Nuremberg 
war trials as the basis of implemented 
and enforced international law, possibly 
owes its very existence to the political 
support of women. This pact grew out 
of the movement for the outlawry of 
war initiated and carried on by Salmon 
O. Levinson of Chicago with the en- 
couragement of ex-Secretary of State 
Philander Knox. Women supported 
this movement from the very first. The 
Federation of Business Women’s Clubs 
endorsed it at Portland, Oregon, in 1922 
and in many succeeding conventions. 
The National Young Women’s Christian 
Association endorsed the outlawry of 
war at Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1922 
and in every succeeding year until the 
enactment of the pact. 
was placed on the study programs of the 
National League of Women Voters and 
strongly endorsed in 1928. It was con- 
sidered and finally supported in the Con- 
ference on the Causes and Cures of War 
in which representatives of ten national 
organizations were led by Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 

Meanwhile, the idea of a pact to out- 
law or renounce the use of war in inter- 
national controversy had been submitted 
to Secretary Kellogg and not accepted. 
It was therefore laid before Aristide 
Briand of France by Mr. Levinson, and 
Briand offered to join with the United 
States in a treaty to outlaw war. The 
United States countered with a proposal 
that the measure be embodied in a 
multilateral treaty, and the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact was drafted. In 1928 the 
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measure was before the Senate and it 
seemed possible that action would be 
indefinitely delayed or even that the 
treaty might fail of ratification. The 
ten national organizations of women 
united in the Conference on the Causes 
and Cures of War covered the country 
with fourteen thousand meetings which 
adopted resolutions demanding enact- 
ment of the pact. 

This timely and effective action was 
of the utmost aid in securing the adop- 
tion of this treaty which opened the 
way for the enactment of substantive 
law making the use of aggressive war a 
crime under the law of nations. As 
Secretary Stimson pointed out, this pact 
changed international law and made the 
war system illegal. No greater evidence 
of the forward-looking participation of 
women in government than this should 
be required. - 


QUIETLY EFFECTIVE 


In making this study we received let- 
ters from women stating that there were 
many similar instances of effective po- 
litical action too numerous to record. 
This is undoubtedly true, for public- 
spirited women, when they face a cor- 
rupt political machine, an official faith- 
less to his trust, or a reactionary senator, 
are not seeking credit for themselves. 
They are trying to do the job, and when 
it is done they are content to be for- 
gotten. Fine women are like that natu- 
rally—and they have had long training 
in developing their gift of anonymity. 
But now it is time to speak. Women 
have not failed. They have a right to 
be proud of themselves, and men have 
a right to be proud of them. Women 
are going forward steadily, quietly, 
courageously, to help men build here the 
democracy that was meant to be. 

In conclusion, and most important, 
this record shows the eagerness of 
women to aid in solving the problem 
that dwarfs all others, the substitution 
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of law for war. The atomic age has in- 
deed brought it about that world or- 
‘ganization is, as Einstein says, no longer 
merely desirable but essential if the race 
is to survive. Only the social vision, 
integrity, and intelligence of collective 
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humanity can achieve this result. In 
mobilizing these at once imponderable 
and irresistible forces, this record shows 
that one indispensable factor will be 
the militant exertion of organized power 
by American women. 


Honorable Florence E. Alen, LL.D., Cleveland, Ohio, has been Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit since 1934. She practiced law in 
Ohio from her admission to the bar in 1904 until her appointment as Assistant County 
Prosecutor of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in 1919. In 1920 she was elected Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of the same county, In 1922 she was elected Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, and was re-elected to that office in 1928. She is author of This 


Constitution of Ours (1940). 


Women’s Impact on Public Opinion 


~ By KATHLEEN MCLAUGHLIN 


ROM a national point of view, there 

is a proud record of accomplishment 
to be credited to the inspiration of 
women and their application to the job 
in hand. Their efforts have been legion, 
and widely applauded. Yet the projects 
that still confront their ingenuity and 
influence loom even more challenging. 

Of what avail is it to point to im- 
provements in the educational system 
which women have campaigned for so 
long and so successfully, when they have 
been futile and ineffective in halting re- 
current wars? How much does it profit 
humanity in the long run to rejoice at 
the thousands of babies rescued: from 
the havoc of infantile illnesses, if many 
of these children grow up to die on the 
field of battle, or perish miserably under 
air raids on defenseless cities? 

Who would argue that progress has 
been served by insisting on better school- 
ing for Negro children, when graduates 
of universities find themselves consigned 
to manual labor because prejudice de- 
nies them equal citizenship and equal 
professional opportunities with the white 
race? 

Where-is the logic in promoting fire- 
proof, modern ‘schools and then permit- 
ting scales for teachers’ salaries which 
attract only inferior talent to the facul- 
ties, resulting in graduates incapable of 
holding even stenographic posts, because 
they cannot spell? 

Why congratulate ourselves on having 
secured admission of women to public 
posts, when the record of outstanding 
women legislators over the past couple 
of decades is so unsatisfactory? 

When is the lesson of the last war— 
the frightful toll in good American 
blood and the snuffed-out careers of so 
many promising boys—going to imbue 
the isolationists among tis with the con- 


viction that we cannot live to ourselves 
alone-—that the countries of the world 
are increasingly interdependent? 


QUALITY oF LEADERS 


There are no glib answers that will 
suffice, no quick solutions for such prob- 
Jems. They demand long and devoted 
effort and the crusading spirit that ani- 
mated such lamplighters as Florence 
Nightingale and Clara Barton. Unfor- 
tunately crusaders are all too infre- 
quent in the current era, and not too 
popular. Personality and determination 
exert the same magnetism today, how- 
ever, that they did of old. Now and 
then a fighter comes to the fore who 
knows how to marshal public opinion 
at a pace and to an extent which would 
have dazzled and undoubtedly delighted 
the founders, respectively, of modern 
nursing and of the Red Cross. 

As a successor to Susan B. Anthony, 
women of the United States in their long 
and discouraging battle for enfranchise- 
ment could have had no abler chief 
than Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
quiet but resolute leader who refused 
to relax until the Nineteenth Amend- ` 
ment was a reality. One of the more 
influential elements in capturing popular 
support for the women’s ballot was her 
enlistment of the press of the day as an 
ally in converting public:opinion and 
turning raillery to sympathy—strategy 
still better understood and emulated by 
women’s groups today. 

Appreciation of the aid such popular 
media as radio and the press can offer 
has played a major role in innumerable 
ventures by organized femininity in re- 
cent years. Contrariwise, editors in 


_ both fields have long since abandoned 


the tendency of their predecessors to 
treat women’s groups and their activities 
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as comic, fit mainly for cartoon themes. 
They have had too many object lessons 
in the inadvisability of underestimating 
them. Changes on both sides have been 
extensive and far-reaching. 


THe TECHNIQUE oF CARRIE NATION 


Early in the present century, the state 
of Kansas, which has produced quite a 
number of phenomena, added another to 
its lengthening list. The saga of Carrie 
Nation rates mention here because it is 
so glaring an example of the type of 
vigorous but futile campaigns on which 
no intelligent woman would waste time 
and energy in these days when the for- 
mulae for channeled and effective ap- 
peals to public understanding are so 
widely recognized and applied. 

Black-garbed, bonneted, and busy 
about her self-appointed task of heaving 
a hatchet through bar mirrors or wielding 
a furled umbrella down the rows of bot- 
tles aligned along them, Carrie Nation 
spent years acquiring her reputation as a 
fanatical, one-woman campaign against 
the demon rum. Her travels and her 
good right arm were familiar throughout 
the western half of the country, and far 
from unknown even in the east coast 
haunts of tipplers. How much glass 
she smashed, how: much liquor she 
spilled in her furious sallies through the 
swinging doors, no statistician has ever 
computed or ever will. How many men 
she rescued from alcoholism can only be 
guessed at, but the sad probability is 
that the number was only a fraction of 
those she sought to save. Her outbreaks 
unfortunately antagonized or amused far 
more than they converted. 

Mrs. Nation’s objective was praise- 
worthy, her technique deplorable. Prac- 
tically any contemporary press chair- 
man, of no matter how limited a group 
of organized women, could have advised 
her that headlines alone count little in 
mobilizing the forces of righteousness; 
that it is necessary to enlist not only a 
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sympathetic public, but also an active 
impulse’ to go and do likewise. And 
relatively few women of the early nine- 
teen hundreds cared to brave the chorus 
of snickers Carrie Nation’s name cus- 
tomarily invoked, for the sake of the 
gratification it would have been to them 
to invade those saloons along with her, 
on wreckage bent. 


REPEAL OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


Time marched on and women marched 
with it. Consider now the more recent 
and far more successful attack on an 
intrenched evil, almost diametrically op- 
posed to the philosophy Mrs. Nation 
represented. Within late years, no more 
telling proof of feminine influence could 
be cited than the legislative somersault 
resulting in repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, under the pile-driving im- 
petus generated -by the then Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, now Mrs. Dwight W. 
Davis. 

Once the Eighteenth Amendment had 
been written into the Constitution, the 
disposition of the American public, in 
the main, was to observe the statute 
whether or not it was held to be a bad 
law. Just at that phase, a score or a 
hundred Mrs. Sabins might have in- 
velghed against it without success. It 
was only after the expert manipulation 
of the greedy breed of rumrunners, who- - 
saw their golden opportunity and ex- 
ploited it to the full, had spawned an 
almost equally predatory breed of so- 
called enforcement agents that an 
aroused press spread the alarm. 

Steadily sentiment crystallized which 
a courageous woman of the caliber of 
Mrs. Sabin Could have focused even ear- 
lier had she elected to act. As it was, 
she emerged at the moment when the 
average American needed only a banner 
to rally around. She provided that 
banner. Advised\by men and women 
keenly aware of dvery tactic that might 
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be utilized in harnessing the forces that 
responded to her summons, she spurred 
the wave of revolt to its crest and, 
within an incredibly short interval of 
months, watched it break over Congress 
with such an impact that the opposi- 
tion—the “drys”—was utterly routed. 

Any one of a number of factors might 
have caused Mrs. Sabin’s enterprise to 
‘fizzle. That it succeeded even under the 
ponderous label she chose—Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition 
Reform—and notwithstanding its sus- 
ceptibility to attack as a mass advocate 
of intemperance, was a tribute to her 
conviction as to the soundness of the 
stand taken by herself and her associates. 

Analysis of this episode reveals a few 
salient characteristics of movements 
which attain their appointed ends. 
Timing must be right. There must be 
wide understanding of the goal. Sym- 
pathy with the leadership is a prerequi- 
site. But all these, singly and collec- 
tively, are useless unless sustained by 
the disposition of many individuals to 
pitch in and help. Even then, the ven- 
ture frequently founders if adequate, 
intelligent organization is lacking. 

That the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform won 
through in less than two years is at- 
tributable largely to its coterie of pro- 
fessional advisers, who knew these prin- 
ciples and applied them. 


PUBLICITY AGENTS 


Increasing awareness among feminine 
groups of the vehicles and the routines 
of publicity has now equipped most of 
the outstanding organizations with staffs 
among their membership whose experi- 
ence and practical coaching have made 
them largely independent of recourse to 
any but amateur assistants. Especially 
during the war years, when newspaper 
and radio personnel were sadly depleted, 
commentators and edifors were only too 
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glad to compile their news reports with 
the aid of these sources. They still are. 

Rarely -recognized for the service 
they perform, these press chairmen keep 
city desks of newspapers and news desks 
of radio stations apprised of any possible 
session that might justify coverage, thus 
relieving reporters of the bother of a 
constant check with the organization 
officials. That is, they do if the group 
is alert to its opportunities and has not 
tossed this responsibility to one of its 
lamest performers. It is never a plum, 
for, in addition to being a labor of love, 
it exposes the poor lady to acid little 
comments from minor executives or dis- 
gruntled committee heads whose names 
have not rated the mention they believe 
they have merited. Why so many of 
these press chairman persevere under 
the circumstances has always been a 
mystery; but they cling to the job, 
regardless, 

Above and beyond this group are the 
trained personnel whom some of the 
larger and financially sounder organiza- 
tions have employed on a salary basis 
They devote their entire time to press 
relations, usually editing the club bul- 
letin or magazine as their chief responsi- 
bility, and handle the press table during 
conventions. They’provide press rooms, 
typewriters, and telephone service, sup- 
ply advance copies of scheduled ad- 
dresses whenever possible, arrange and 
supervise interviews, and on occasion do 
their best to “soft-pedal” an undesirable 
story once a reporter gets the scent, or 
to gag a member determined, to get into 
type no matter how unfortunate the 
quotations. 


SPONSORSHIP OF Crvic PROJECTS 


Thanks largely to these paid and un- 
paid representatives, plus the receptive 
attitude of the disseminators of news— 
the press and the radio—feminine or- 
ganizations and associations have rallied 
support in innumerable instances for 
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enterprises in which public acceptance 
and aid were indispensable. 

This awareness of the power of the 
press as an ally has figured strongly in 
the accomplishments of women’s groups 
in every corner of the country. It has 
long since become the accepted routine, 
when some civic project comes to the 
fore, to name a committee to get the 
story into the newspaper columns and 
onto the programs of local or regional 
broadcasting stations, as the primary 
move. Co-operation is almost invari- 
ably forthcoming, and the canvassing 
committees go forth to make their ap- 
peals to the citizenry with confidence 
that the way has been paved and that 
they need only flourish a newspaper clip- 
ping before a prospective contributor to 
explain their errand. 

Americans being the most generous of 
donors for any popular enterprise, re- 
sults are generally satisfactory, and now 
and then spectacular. In the main, the 
sponsoring unit is well aware that the 
publicity is only a prelude—that it re- 
quires plenty of hard work and perse- 
verance to complete the job. 

‘Infrequently, though, some club 
throws the entire burden onto the com- 
munity newspaper, and depends exclu- 
sively on spontaneous action by the 
townsfolk once the cause has been 
chronicled. And officials of certain 
clubs have not refrained from register- 
ing complaints that a fiasco is due to 
the lack of generosity of some editor 
or the ineptness of some reporter who 
has accorded them less than the space 
to which they felt entitled. 

These fortunately constitute the ex- 
ceptions. A majority of press chairmen 
have learned the hard lesson that “It’s 
only news once—after that, it’s adver- 
tising.” They have ceased to demand, 
as they were wont to do, that their local 
papers carry a story per day for a week 
or two before any scheduled event, and 
are content with adequate mention of 
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the forthcoming campaign when the 
plans have been formulated. 

The press chairmen grasp, too, the 
difference in news appeal which charac- 
terizes their various undertakings. If a 
club commits itself to provide an educa- 
tional fund for the orphan son of a local 
hero, the press chairmen know they can 
rely on better representation in print 
than if the club is planning a box lunch 
with which to finance new furnishings 
for its headquarters. And if a visiting 
diva, in town for a concert, discovers 
that the club’s protégé is the son of a 
former classmate and insists on swelling 
the fund with a personal check, the pub- 
licity agents realize that they have a 
supplementary yarn which any editor 
will be glad to accord additional space, 
and lose no time imparting the details. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Even where an issue is highly contro- 
versial, these press chairmen have 
learned to be content to have their side 
of the argument presented on an equal 
basis with that of the opposition, leaving 
the public to make its own judgment. 

A case in point is the National Wom- 
an’s Party, which for a score of years 
has been pressing for adoption into the 


Constitution of a proposed “equal rights 


amendment.” The contention is that it 
would wipe out at a stroke all existing 
inequalities between men and women as 
citizens. Dissenting units, spearheaded 
all through the years by the National 
League of Women Voters, have opposed 
it on the ground that it would—admit- 
tedly—automatically abolish all such 
protective legislation for women as the 
right to alimony after a divorce, or the 
privilege of maternity leave from a job. 
These disadvantages, the protagonists 
retort, would be counterbalanced by the 
right to equal pay for equal work and 
by—for example—the wife’s right to 
retain property she-owned at her mar- 
riage, Since in some states such assets 
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now become legally the husband’s, to 
do with as he decides. 

Inch by inch the Woman’s Party has 
gained headway, so imperceptibly that 
it was a shock to its opponents when 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, at its 
Atlantic City convention in 1940, voted 
to affiliate with the Woman’s Party and 
to take up the contest actively. From 
that moment, the movement snowballed. 
One national group after another has 
followed suit, until the organizations 
now listed as favoring the amendment 
have multiplied, with total membership 
numbering into the millions. While 
plenty of objectors can be found among 
the memberships of endorsing units, 
they are voiceless because they made 
the mistake of neglecting to organize the 
resistance they profess. 

Similarly, the “anti” groups, notably 
the League of Women Voters, deferred, 
until recently, launching active opposi- 
tion or mobilizing their forces. They 
maintained that so few inequalities re- 
main to be abolished-as between men 
and women in the United States that it 
was inconceivable that they should take 
time from larger and more important 
problems to fight this movement. 

In this tug of war, much of the ad- 
vantage has lain with the sponsors of 
the proposal. It is far easier for a femi- 
nine aggregation to appeal for equality 
for women than to explain to a puzzled 
public why such units as the League of 
Women Voters or the Women’s Trade 
Union League oppose the move. Battle 
lines have formed now, and this session 
of Congress will in all likelihood witness 
a sanguine struggle, with numerous and 
lively news stories and editorials exer- 
cising their varying influence on the 
average reader. 


PRESTIGE OF LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


The outcome is difficult to predict. 
As important an element as any in the 
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ultimate decision is the prestige enjoyed 
among Washington legislators by the 
League of Women Voters. Here is an- 
other smallish but keenly intelligent 
assemblage, an outgrowth of the old 
suffrage movement. Once the ballot 
had been won, Mrs. Catt and several 
of her close associates were instrumental 
in forming the League to educate women 
to their new responsibilities as voters. 
The grand old lady of the suffrage era, 
recently deceased, had long been in- 
active in the ranks, but the League has 
worked long and hard to train and in- 
form women on international as well as 
national issues. While keenly appreciat- 
ing the invaluable aid of all media 
through which public opinion is influ- 
enced, the League of Women Voters 
has carefully maintained a conservatism 
which has operated to its disadvantage 
in popular journalism. Until 1944, it 
maintained the policy of studying the 
pros and cons of major questions for a 
minimum of two years before putting 
them to a vote preliminary to action. 
While a far more aggressive policy is 
now pursued, the League acquired an 
academic character which is not pro- 
vocative of lively news. Yet most edi- 
tors as well as a majority of members 
of Congress have learned to respect the 
soundness of its judgments, and less 
thorough organizations of women often 
confer with its executives when the ne- 
cessity arises for a decision on some 
development. 

The League’s prestige- thus extends 
considerably beyond its own member- 
ship roster Its poll of the records of 
candidates for public office, although 
nonpartisan in character, carries weight 
with men as well as with women, and 
its recommendations for or against some 
important issue have earned the serious 
consideration of voters whose time and 
opportunities to explore both sides of a 
civic or national question are limited. 
It has on occasion expedited the task 
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of reaching the Jargest possible propor- 
tion of the electorate by setting up 
booths at intersections where traffic is 
busiest, and handing literature to 
passers-by just prior to a test at the 
polls. This plan, first experimented 
with in Boston during a city election, 
proved gratifyingly popular. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FEDERATION OF 
WoMEN’s CLUBS 


One of the handicaps experienced by 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—incorporating many different 
types of feminine organizations in its 
fluctuating membership of approxi- 
mately a million and a half—is its in- 
ability to secure unanimity with any 
speed, on problems of general import. 
Divergent views can be reconciled only 
gradually in the interim between its 
biennial conventions. Hence the domi- 
nant sentiment of the outstanding unit 
in the American club world is sometimes 
brought to bear only after smaller 
groups have long since voiced their 
opinions. 

It would be a joy to report that the 
directives given its representatives by 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs on legislative matters are based 
on thorough schooling of its affiliated 
groups. Unfortunately this is an exag- 
geration which could not be sustained in 
fact. While it has a hard-working legis- 
lative department whose national chair- 
men are selected with care and who are 
themselves almost invariably capable, 
only a small proportion of the club dele- 
gates can be said to have weighed care- 
fully some of the most important mat- 
ters on which votes are called during 
convention sessions. The brief time 
permissible for debate on programs 
crowded with reports from additional 
departments, as well as the lengthy musi- 
cal attractions and addresses customary 
at such events, is not conducive to ex- 
haustive examination of such matters. 
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This is a serious disadvantage inher- 
ent in the character of the Federation. 
When so many women of such a variety 
of club units go into session and promul- 
gate an opinion on weighty matters, it 
is the solemn conviction of this and 
other observers that the social rather 
than the legislative periods should be 
curtailed, lest limited discussion of pub- 
lic questions result in distortions of the 
genuine sentiment ofthe entire mem- 
bership thus committed to one side or 
another. 

The natural conclusion of both legis- 
lators and public, once the Federation 
is listed as favoring or rejecting support 
of national or international questions, 
is that the majority is actual, and not 
accidental or impulsively registered. 
Here is a responsibility which not only 
the General Federation but also other 
similar federations might well review in 
the light of past performance. Given 
the grasp of publicity techniques which 
they have acquired and which they con- 
stantly apply with such ability, their 
most thoughtful attention to the impact 
of their conclusions on public problems 
is due their position in a consistently 
contracting world. 


CoMPARISON WITH FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH WoMEN 


Organized women in the United 
States enjoy an influence far beyond that 
conceded to their equivalent groups 
elsewhere. Times without number they 
have turned their energies to the best 
possible ends, and have benefited their 
country and their individual communi- 
ties beyond any possibility of listing 
their good works. Civilization is pro- 
pelling them now into an even larger 
sphere, and the best they can produce 
will be none too good to uphold the 
standards the rest of the world at- 
tributed to them. 

Fortunately they are receptive to new 
ideas. - They have demonstrated this 
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fact in two notable instances represent- 
` ing fairly drastic evolutions of thought. 
One was the aforementioned shift of at- 
titude through which so large a number 
supported the repeal of prohibition. 
Another was the abandonment of the 
accepted notion that the spread of 
venereal disease was a hush-hush topic 
impossible of discussion among women 
in general. Their espousal of the fight 
against syphilis demanded both courage 
and intelligence, and their effectiveness 
in this field is a proud achievement re- 
gardless of the continuing problem. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 
the value of strong leadership in this 
and similarly important campaigns. 
There is no lack of material. The 
United States has produced innumerable 
women whose capacities qualify them 
for mobilization of constructive move- 
ments. Unfortunately there is a wide- 
spread disposition to shirk the responsi- 
bilities involved. The demands in time 
and effort to launch such campaigns 
are too onerous, too well understood, to 
attract the very individuals most quali- 
fied to sustain and bolster the drive to 
its completion. And the Nation loses 
through their reluctance. 

American women, with all the advan- 
tages and all the tools available to their 
hands, are not alone in this attitude. 
French women, who are far more averse 
to organizing as groups to uphold or to 
oppose any particular issue, are tradi- 
tionally proud of the power which they 
maintain they exert through influence 
exercised upon public officials. Such 
influence, they argue, can be applied 
subtly through family or friendship ties 
much more forcefully and gracefully 
than through mass action, familiar in 
the United States. Undoubtedly there 
is plenty of basis for their philosophy. 
Each nation understands its own popu- 
lation better than aliens do. There is 
little evidence to date that the American 
idea will permeate France within the 
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life of this generation, regardless of the 
shattering impact of two wars in the 
space of a quarter-century, and despite 
the difference between the conditions 
of life confronting French girls today 
and those under which their mothers 
came of age. 

Each postwar period has been marked 
by a retreat of women into the tradi- 
tional sphere of the home, relinquish- 
ing certain advances which they had 
won during the conflict in industrial or 
public life. This interval of repair of 
home life and the resulting increase in 
the birth rate is needed to balance the 
disaster of the loss of troops on the field 
of battle. Since a certain minority of 
women invariably retain posts they have 
reached during the days of stress, some 
progress is inevitably maintained. . 

In England, where women were 
drafted into the armed forces auxiliaries 
or into civilian war jobs during World 
War II without regard to their social 
status and at a rate never before ex- 
perienced, the aftermath will be watched 
with interest. The fighting is ended, but 
the economic pressure continues. It is 
too early to establish a basis for com- 
parison with the preceding postwar era, 
but to date there are all too few indica- 
tions that the customary lapse will be 
avoided. Women’s organizations are 
more accepted and more influential in 
England than in France. But their per- 
formance on the political front is 
marked, as it is in the United States, 
by the appearance and disappearance of 
various women legislators whose pres- 
tige endures too briefly to make them 
significant in the national perspective. 


THE GERMAN WOMEN 


In Germany, the pre-Hitler Reichstag 
boasted an entire corps of women legis- 
lators who vanished almost overnight 
when the evil shadow of Nazism en- 
veloped that country. Responding to 
their racial philosophy, German women 
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generally capitulated before the domi- 
nant political force and scuttled back 
to kitchen, church, and children in con- 
formity with the edict of the Fuehrer. 
Later, they responded when they were 
summoned forth to man machines and 
to plow and reap, as the Nazi war pro- 
gram waxed and Hitler demanded the 
tribute of their labor. 

The situation of the German women 
at present offers little encouragement for 
a world in which they bear tremendous 
‘and inescapable responsibility. While 
they hold the balance of power in their 
own country through their numerical 
superiority to men and their privilege of 
the ballot—-which they have exercised 
with alacrity during the elections staged 
under Military Government auspices— 
they have neither the initiative nor the 
time to develop their potential power 
in shaping the future destiny of Ger- 
many. Nor, in fact, have they the de- 
sire. The daily scrabble for food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities for their fami- 
lies is too insistent to permit considera- 
tion of the trend of national existence. 

No greater opportunity for aid in 
shaping a better world future exists than 
the chance confronting women of the 
Allied nations to establish contact with 
the better elements among German 
women, for their mutual benefit. 
Granted that a probable majority of the 
latter are resentful, unfriendly, and ac- 
tively nationalistic in spirit, a substan- 
tial number remain who can and will 
co-operate effectively if overtures are 
begun in time. Once a peace has been 
written, the chance will have largely 
evaporated. Motives then will be more 
suspect, less magnanimous in spirit. 
War scars heal slowly, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the healing salve of 
friendly advances can be applied to the 
problem before the sands have run out 
and the situation altered, complicating 
the task. 

One of the few active workers in this 
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field and undoubtedly the most appro- 
priate speaker on the subject is Mrs. 
Jella Lepman, herself German born, and 
a refugee from Hitlerism for several 
years in England before hostilities began. 
Returning as a representative of the 
American Military Government in Ger- 
many, she has traveled widely through 
the three western zones, contacting thou- 
sands of women, conferring with them 
in their own language. She has, she re- 
ports, found a fertile field for activity 
and a surprisingly eager attitude toward 
world co-operation—against which must 
be balanced the necessity of awakening 
their sense of personal responsibility. 
Time after time, she has met with 
groups of German women in various 
communities, so eager to win the friend- 
ship of their equivalent units in other 
countries, so determined that Germany 
shall not relapse into any possible form 
of Nazism, that she has closed the ses- 
sion in a glow of hopefulness, only to 
have her spirits sink to zero when they 
crowd around her to warn: “We want 
so much to work for the kind of world 
you have been telling us about. We 
will do our very best-—we will do every- 
thing we can. But—we need a strong 
leader to follow. We must have der 
starke kande (the strong hand).” 


EITHER—OR 


This is the crux of the matter. This 
is the major task—to shake these women 
out of the tradition that they are fol- 
lowers, and not leaders; that each indi- 
vidual must operate for herself, as an 
independent person working with other 
free spirits, and not as sheep blindly 
following the first one to jump over any 
particular stile. It can be done. The 
alternative is chilling to contemplate. 
Once the shackles have been removed 
and Germany is free to return to some- 
thing like a normal existence, limited 
though its economic and industrial ac- 
tivities will be for many years under 
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present plans, the chance will have 
vanished. 

Let it stand that the Germans have 
earned their present misery. But do 
not overlook the opportunity thus pro- 
vided to turn German women into new 
channels, or the possibility that re- 
mains for a resurgence of their militant 
attitude, enhanced rather than dimin- 
ished by their conviction that the rest 
of the world retains its war-generated 
hate.” 

Inaction is dangerous to the future 
of all nations in these days of terrible 
ingenuity in the preparation of weapons 
for ensuing wars. If there is no chance 
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of salvaging Germany and redirecting 
her population into the role of a peaceful 
and normal member of the community 
of nations, then we have already lost the 
peace, and World War ITI is a certainty 
instead of a frightful specter. No 
women anywhere else have so much to 
contribute to so momentous a program 
as have the organized women of the 
United States. If they embrace their 
opportunity, history will one day em- 
brace them. “However, distasteful as 
it is to hazard the opinion, they will 
almost certainly let it pass, for life is 
much too pleasant for the launching of 
so tremendous a project. 


Kathleen McLaughlin has been in newspaper work as reporter and women’s editor 
since 1925. She has been ‘connected with the Daily Globe (Atchison, Kansas), the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and the New York Times. She was Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times from 1943 to 1947, and is now head of the Times staf in Berlin. In 
1938 she received an award from the New York Newspaper Women’s Club for best re- 
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Battles Won and Lost 


By Marynia F. FARNHAM 


HE emergence of the intense feel- 
- A ings of discontent in women which 
culminated in the powerful woman’s 
movement was in large measure the re- 
sult of the dislocations in women’s 
emotional and social position consequent 
upon the vast changes initiated by the 
industrial revolution. When women 
lived in an agrarian society, with de- 
centralized manufacture done by hand, 
their manner of life allowed them to en- 
joy in marriage a partnership in living 
and working which resulted in an inte- 
gration yielding them a large measure 
of satisfaction in many spheres of activ- 
ity. While the home was the producing 
unit of society, there was no conflict be- 
tween the woman’s role as a producer 
and creator and her role as a mother, 
nurturer, and educator of the young. 
. Both of. these aspects of living are as 
necessary to women as they are to men. 
As the machine proliferated and drew to 
its services increasing proportions of the 
population it was evident that women 
would be drawn into its operation. For 
one thing, more labor was required, and 
women were quickly induced to work 
for lower wages than men. To be drawn 
into industry, it was necessary for 
women to engage in occupations outside 
of their homes, and the beginnings of 
modern woman’s tragic dilemma were at 
hand. 


GOAL OF THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT 


Since that time, with rapid accelera- 
tion, women have found themselves con- 
fused and disoriented by the increasing 
complexity of their conflicts, and they 
have followed, with little apparent ques- 
tion, the direction of the evangelists of 
the new order. This direction was 
stated unequivocally at the inception of 
the woman’s movement as absolute 
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equality with men. Since then there has 
been no deviation from that line, and 
little if any attempt to evaluate the use- 
fulness or validity of such a program. 
In achieving “equality” the methods 
chosen have been necessarily those that 
lay to hand, not those evolved through 
investigation, experimentation, or re- 
search. In general they follow the ex- 
pected course of emulation and imita- 
tion. 

Children, in their attempts to achieve 
progressive growth and adult status, ex- 
tensively display this technique and are 
encouraged to do so. However, children 
develop a capacity which is essential to 
a full accomplishment—that is, an abil- 
ity to identify with the parent of the 
same sex. This is a phenomenon which 
could not occur in the case of women in 
their attempts to, as it were, change 
themselves into men. Identification is 
a process of coming to feel like and with 
another individual. Men, as represent- 
ing maleness, are as much the result of 
biologic and social evolution as women 
representing femaleness. Therefore the 
possibility of identification as the instru- 
mentality of women’s accomplishment 
of their goals is strictly limited. They 
are left with imitation. This latter proc- 
ess can be used only in relation to exte- 
riors—what is seen. It is demonstrably 
impossible to imitate feelings, since the 
facilities are lacking to know them. 

The result, then, is that women under- 
took a vast program of imitation of men. 
Along with this there was the determina- 
tion to possess themselves of all the in- 
strumentalities and privileges which 
they believed or imagined men enjoyed. 
The outstanding one, of course, was the 
franchise, for without this they could 
not hope to exercise any political influ- 
ence or power. ` 
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Second only to the franchise, in the 
view of many early feminists, was the 
right of women to exercise control over 
their sexual lives, especially in respect to 
their reproductive function. Tò assure 
this control there were advocated various 
extreme attitudes toward the family— 
even its total abolition and the introduc- 
tion of free unions at the disposal of 
women, with the substitution of uterine 
descent for the accepted paternal nam- 
ing. Most of the extremes of the femi- 
nists’ program in this line were gradu- 
ally discarded because they made no ap- 
peal to a sufficient number of women. 

As to the fundamentals, it cannot be 
denied that the feminists’ efforts have 
been rewarded by the most conspicuous 
and wholesale success. They have 
achieved their longed-for “equality” in 
most if not all the spheres of their deter- 
mination, and it would appear that the 
time has come for a re-evaluation of the 
consequences of their achievements. 
Their undertakings were avowedly in 
pursuit of happiness: discontent and the 
conviction of oppression had been the 
breeding ground of their revolt. There- 
fore the question to be answered: in at- 
tempting any evaluation is, To what ex- 
tent have women enhanced their happi- 
ness through their achievements? If 
they have not done so, to what can be 
ascribed their failure? 


EVIDENCE OF DISTURBANCE 


The evidences of enhanced happiness 
appear to be difficult to find. All the 
reliable indices and available social 
measurements point to a decided and 
conspicuous trend in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is not to be denied that many 
of these indices apply as cogently to 
men as to women, and in fact we may 
find that, in general, the index of per- 
sonal happiness in modern culture has 
diminished rather than increased. Mak- 
ing allowances for-that, however, we 
can point to some very conspicuous 
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testimonials to the fact that women 
particularly are suffering from some se- 
vere disturbances in their adaptations. 
These disturbances are reflected in re- 
sults which are statistically measurable 
as well as directly observable. 

~ The divorce rate, for example, has 
shown a steady upward trend, with rapid 
acceleration in the last thirty years, until 
it has reached the alarmingly high level 
where there is in the United States today 
one divorce for every three marriages. 
The trend continues upward. Marriage 
is, and of necessity always has been, the 
supreme province of women, providing 


-them with the protection they need for 


security for themselves and their young 
children; not that marriage is inconse- 
quential to men or fails to provide them 
with essential securities, but for women 
it is a sine-qua non for complete satis- 
faction. It is clear that women and men 
aré getting along together less well than 
in the past. 

The second item that appears as a, 
proof of our contention is the increasing 
incidence of obvious and flagrant dis- 
orders in the adjustment of children 
and young people as reflected in the 
figures on delinquency and the increas- 
ing volume of serious problems pre- 
sented by children in their school years. 
These facts point unquestionably to a 
breakdown somewhere in the environ- 
ment. That environment is essentially 
the home, and there can be no reason 
to boggle at the fact that these data 
point a finger directly at that institution. `’ 

Another point of conspicuous impor- 
tance appeared when we undertook the 
induction of our young men into the 
armed services. Almost everyone, with 
the possible exception of the professional 
workers close to this field, was vastly 
alarmed by the discoveries made at that 
time. An uncomfortably large number 
of young men were emotionally incapaci- 
tated for the function for which they 
were then most needed, by the circum- 
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stances of their rearing and education. 
There has been no hesitation on the part 
of many people to place the responsi- 
bility for this unhappy circumstance di- 
rectly at the door of the modern woman. 
She had succeeded so badly in her cen- 
tral task of rearing her children that 
three million young men had to be re- 
jected as unfit for military service, either 
at induction or prior to combat, by vir- 
tue of their emotional disorders. 


Soctal indications 


The testimony which has been cited 
thus far is directly measurable by statis- 
tical methods and must be given the 
weight attributable to incontrovertible 
facts. However, there is other testi- 
mony which, while more tenuous, is 
nonetheless valuable if properly exam- 
ined and analyzed. This is the evidence 
of presently observable phenomena 
which have not yet crystallized into 
measurable elements, such as the mores, 
manners, attitudes, and artistic expres- 
sions which are current. Among these 
data the author would give first place 
to the general sense of ill will and dis- 
temper toward women so apparent in 
the common expressions of literature 
and the stage. Our humor is replete 
with it, and it is well to remember that 
the humor of a people is expressive of its 
deepest concerns, providing as it does 
an innocuous outlet for burdensome ten- 
sions. One need not labor the testimony 
of the literature of the time, where dis- 
illusion and discontent with the relation- 
ship between men and women is every- 
where apparent. 

Further than this, there is the cumula- 
tive evidence of one’s senses in ordinary 
social intercourse, where an attitude of 
real quarrelsomeness and almost dislike 
is displayed by men toward women 
everywhere. The recent war brought 
out strong expressions of suspicion to- 
ward women, particularly in the sexual 
sphere, where the hostility and cynicism 
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of the soldier toward “the girl he left 
behind him” were evident to everyone. 
There was apparently little if any ex- 
pectation on the part of the man that 
he could look toward woman for any 
kind of loyalty or constancy. The in- 
evitable result of suspicion is to breed 
dislike and hostility. 

Then we must look to the evidence 
that women themselves offer for confir- 
mation of the fact that they are in a 
predicament. Women are vociferous 
everywhere in making demands for help. 
The proliferation of services for women, 
instruments devoted to the promotion 
of women’s comfort and satisfaction, is 
apparent. The daily press; the vast 
number of “women’s magazines”; the 
partially organized women’s groups; the 
books devoted to offering solutions to 
their particular problems—these are all 
around us to testify to the fact that 
women are far from comfortable. Ad- 
vertisers are constantly bombarding 
women with promises of all but eternal 
bliss and certain rescue from their obvi- 
ous unhappiness if only they will heed 
the warnings and buy the products. 

The recreation and entertainment 


field is certainly not without value as 


an index of feminine discontent Here 
there is the most elaborate machine 
available today to provide people with 
persistent escape from reality, for this 
is what the vast proportion of present- 
day entertainment avowedly provides. 
It is all a transparent wish fulfillment. 
Marbled halls, obsequious servants, in- 
credibly seductive clothing, riches be- 
yond dreams, and, supremely, love and 
a happy ending are available twenty- 
four hours a day on the radio and in 
the motion picture theaters across the 
country. 


Medical findings 


A further and important area of evi- 
dence lies in the sphere of medicine, 
more particularly psychiatry, where the 
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unhappiness and frustration of increas- 
ing numbers of people are being exposed. 
There is little doubt that mental and 
emotional illness is increasing in inci- 
dence. The demands for direct psychi- 
atric help are so greatly in excess of the 
available facilities that the matter is re- 
garded as of crucial public import. 
When you add to this the demonstration 
available in the newly important field of 
psychosomatic medicine, we have a pic- 
ture of overwhelming emotional catas- 
trophe. For every gain that medicine 
has been able to register in its struggle 
against disease in the purely physical 
sphere, it is now possible to enter a 
counterbalancing factor of increasing ill- 
ness of psychological origin. Man’s 
body is not proof against the powerful 
impact of his emotional maladaptations. 


REASON FOR FAILURE 


We said earlier that we would attempt 
to examine the evidence to determine 
whether women’s demonstrable achieve- 
ments had improved their lot, and if not, 
try to discover the reasons for the failure 
of so brilliant and apparently successful 
an enterprise. Unless the author is com- 
pletely misreading the story, the propo- 
sition is clear. Women have conducted 
a magnificent campaign and won a Pyr- 
rhic victory. 

When we come to examining the rea- 
sons for this miscarriage of purpose and 
failure of accomplishment, it is soon 
clear that the architects of the sexual 
revolution chose the wrong instruments 
for accomplishing their purpose, or were 
Incorrect in their judgment as to what 
would bring about the alleviation of the 
deplorable state of affairs. They were 
unquestionably seeking (and their mo- 
tives cannot be called in question) a 
rearrangement of the social order which 
would permit women to enjoy greater 
happiness and creativity. than they ap- 
peared to be doing. 

What was the reason for the mistake 
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of these leaders? Looking closely at the 
circumstances, it seems evident that 
they were doing some sort of violence to 
the integrity of women in their adoption 
of a program calling for a rigid emula- 
tion of men. ‘They failed to take ac- 
count of what they did not and perhaps 
could not understand, the essence of 
femininity and the basic or essential 
needs of women as individuals. Unless 
these essential requirements are met, the 
possibility for women as a group to 
achieve the adaptation which was ex- 
pected is very small. The fact is that 
it is only with difficulty and at a heavy 
price in comfort and stability that 
women are able to adapt themselves to 
the demand to behave like men. Male 
behavior calls for the special aptitudes 
and characteristics of men, or it would 
not have evolved as peculiar to them. 
The evolution or emergence of the par- 
ticular characteristics and attitudes 
which go with masculinity or femininity 
is a product of a natural development 
process in which gradually evolving so- 
cial institutions acted and were acted 
upon by the natural psychobiologic 
equipment of the two sexes. Biological 
equipment preceded and was the origi- 
nal cause of social institutions and 
therefore social institutions can be seen 
as reflections in some measure of the 
psychobiologic needs of man. 


A HEADLONG DEVELOPMENT 


Women took up the new program with 
greater or less enthusiasm but with rela- 
tively slow progress until the First 
World War acted as a catalyst which 
brought about the desired changes with 
great abruptness. The exigencies of 
war demanded the work of as many per- 
sons as possible, and inevitably called 
upon women to enter the industrial and 
professional fields in enormously in- 
creased numbers. This situation pro- 
vided women with the last powerful 
weapon needed to impose their wishes' 


BATTLES Won AND LOST 
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upon a less and less reluctant society, ~ 
and of a sudden they were in possession 
of the franchise and with it the poten- 
tiality for acquiring all the other pre- 
requisites which they had listed as im- 
perative. Promptly they began to exer- 
cise their privileges, particularly in the 
sphere of social relationships, where 
there was a very sudden reversal of the 
formerly stringent regulations concern- 
ing behavior and manners. 

Along- with this there was an almost 
sudden alteration in the tolerated rela- 
tions between the sexes, and women were 
ready to take up the enjoyment of what 
they had designated as sexual freedom— 
all this in strictest imitation of men. 
Because men enjoyed drinking and did 
so publicly, it was a definite conviction 
that women must also enjoy the same 
dubious privilege. Because men had 
long been noted for what was regarded 
as great laxity in their sexual mores, 
_ being permitted (even though clandes- 
tinely) to have sexual satisfaction out- 
side of and particularly prior to mar- 
riage, it was argued that the same satis- 
factions must also be given to women. 
In fact it was argued that women might 
do well to dispose of marriage altogether, 
and among some of the avant-garde 
there was a strong tendency to the es- 
tablishment of defiantly nonmarried 
sexual unions. 

Coincidental with this, an important 
new discipline appeared in the form of 
the psychoanalytic concepts of Sigmund 
Freud. These were seized upon by 
those looking for support for the current 
theories as complete confirmation of the 
correctness of their views. It was of 
little consequence to them or those 
whom they sought to influence that 
more often than not their understanding 
of the “new thought” was dim and con- 
fused. They were themselves the best 
affirmation of some of the theories ex- 
pressed by Dr. Freud. 

Socially, the whole enterprise was 


~ 
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looked at as being probably of doubtful 
value and very possibly extremely dan- 
gerous. There was an enormous amount 
of investigation and analysis of the ac- 


‘companying phenomena in an attempt 


to discover ways and means of stemming 
the tide of what seemed like social dis- 
organization, but neither exhortation nor 
calm and reasoned approaches had any 
effect, and the movement proceeded 
with unchecked velocity for the decade 
of the twenties. The unpleasant and 
terrifying results of economic depression 
in the thirties provided a substantial 
check, but it was not until the onset of 
World War II that the force of the 
movement was spent. 


A DISAPPOINTING SITUATION 


In the midst of it all there’ was dis- 
cernible an increasingly large amount of 
discontent. Women were becoming 
more frequently alcoholic, and they were 
certainly becoming more frequently neu- 
rotic. The truth is that women were 
uncomfortable in their new clothes. 
The demands made on them for male 
activity made them distinctly uneasy. 
The promises of Elysium were decidedly 
not being fulfilled. They were less 
happy in their marriages and found it 
necessary more often to undo them. 
They found that sexual unions without 
marriage were likely to prove dis- 
appointing because of their insecurity 
and tenuousness. ‘They discovered that 
the failure to have children very often 
brought them to the verge of the meno- 
pause with a sudden realization that 
they had been deprived of irreplaceable 
satisfactions. They began to realize in- 
creasingly that there was a profound 
conflict in attempting to live a double 
life where work, particularly career, was 
combined with marriage and children. 

All these demands were at sharp vari- 
ance with women’s deepest needs and 
called upon them for tremendous exer- 
tions. These needs of women, at the 
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most profound level of their personali- 
ties, have to do with their psychobiologic 
constitution and are irremovable. In 
general, these needs can be designated 
as a wish for dependence, inwardness, a 
wish to be protected and made secure, 
a strong desire for passivity and compli- 
ance. It can easily be seen that all these 
attributes are of first-class importance 
to the woman in relation to childbearing, 
and that without them she is going to be 
placed at a disadvantage and find her 
major function a difficult one to carry 
out. This operates from the core out- 
ward in her relationship with men, for 
these attributes are imperative if the 
woman is to be capable of obtaining 
satisfaction in the sexual act. They 
are no less so if she is to obtain satis- 
faction in the completion of her sexual 
cycle through pregnancy and child- 
bearing. Therefore, the more women 
have accomplished a wrenching process 
in emulating men, the less are their ca- 
pacities for satisfaction as women. 

It cannot be argued counterwise that 
the more women are capable of satisfac- 
tion in their feminine needs the less are 
they able to share the intellectual satis- 
factions of men. There need not be, and 
in the past demonstrably there has not 
been, any gross incompatibility between 
these two forms of enjoyment. It is a 
consequence of this attempt at mascu- 
linization and rivalry that there has 
been an impairment of the relations be- 
tween the sexes. That rivalry was a 
stated purpose of the feminists. Two 
persons competing for the same job are 
highly unlikely to be compatible and 
much more likely to develop feelings of 
hostility and ill will toward each other. 
This circumstance was very clearly dem- 
onstrated in the 1930’s when there were 
loud and insistent demands for the ex- 
clusion of married women from gainful 
occupations so that the already limited 
opportunities would be available to men. 
There was no hesitation, on the part of 


“is to be well thought of. 
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those who made these demands, in stat- 
ing that where jobs were limited, men 
were the ones entitled to them because 
of the extreme damage done to men if 
they were placed in a position of de- 
pendency upon women. This inevi- 
tably aroused controversy among women, 
who feared that their hard-won gains 
were about to be taken away from them. 
Similar attitudes were expressed just 
prior to the return of the men in the 
armed forces, when there was some. 
doubt as to whether the productive ma- 
chine could absorb all the returning 
soldiers and continue to employ the 
large number of women who had been 
drawn into industry during the maxi- 
mum period of war production. Once 
again we heard the demand for women 
to step aside and release their places to 
men who were by right entitled to them. 


THE CULTURAL REQUIREMENTS 


All these problems have been exag- , 
gerated and intensified by the cultural 
attitudes with which women are faced. 
The woman maturing at the present 
time has been born and developed and 
educated in a social pattern which has 
provided her with certain fixed values 
and attitudes, no less firm than their 
predecessors of the Victorian period 
against which there was such rebellion. 
The demands are exacting and clear. 
In the culture, she must have a source 
of prestige in the form of career if she 
She must 
work, and the more her work is a career 
preceded by specialized education and 
yielding great monetary rewards, the 
greater will be her prestige. At the 
same time she is expected to carry out 
her biological function through mar- 
riage and childbearing. Upon her rests 
the responsibility for the adequate up- 
bringing of her children and their pro- 
tection during their developmental pe- 
riod. For this, no education or training 
is expected. 


Barres Won anp Lost 


One of these demands requires of the 
woman a great deal of drive, self- 
assertion, competitiveness, and aggres- 
sion, while the other calls for a relaxa- 
tion of these assertive requirements in 
favor of those that can be classified as 
protective or nurturing, passive and re- 
ceptive. Thus she is called upon to 
play a dual role, and the society in 
which she lives gives her the greatest 
acceptance for the former, relegating 
the latter to a position of subordination 
and inferiority in the scale of accom- 
plishments; almost regarding it as a 
casual or unimportant matter which will 
automatically take place and will call 
upon her for little if anything that is of 
consequence or value. 

It is certain that few individuals in 
such a social climate will find it easy or 
comfortable to choose either horn of this 
dilemma. It is equally certain that to 
attempt to reconcile the two imposes 
severe penalties on women, and, as a 
result, equally or more severe penalties 
on those dependent upon women for 
their safety. Driven to attempt to har- 
monize these two requirements, women 
are of necessity harassed, often psycho- 
logically ill, deprived of the ability to 
enjoy an undisturbed. and comfortable 
existence, hostile and aggressive and per- 
petually at odds with their environment, 
constantly seeking some kind of com- 
pensation or alleviation. 
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In THE SOCIAL SETTING 


All this has come about without the 
least desire on the part of anyone for 
these consequences. Indeed, it has come 
about pell-mell and wholly without plan. 
It is part of the present demoralization 
of society, and it is certain that we must 
make a supreme effort to gain control 
over our social destiny, for it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that if we do 
not, we shall have no destiny but ob- 
livion. 

Such an effort will necessarily involve 
a large enterprise calling upon the serv- 
ices of all those dealing in problems that 
can broadly be called social, and inte- 
grating the knowledge and experience 
gained in all related fields. 

The center of such investigation and 
effort should be the study of the indi- 
vidual and his basic needs, including the 
emotional climate. A social design 
which fails to take note of the deepest 
needs of men, women, and children and 
make provisions for their satisfaction, - 
as well as for the material requirements, 
will fail to meet the challenge. Unless 
the individual is placed in an environ- 
ment in which he can function with some 
chance of satisfaction which can ensure 
inner happiness, his preoccupations 
with himself, his frustrations and result- 
ant hostilities, will prevent him from 
functioning properly in the body social. 
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Reflections on the Law of the Family 
By Harriet S. DAGGETT 


HE phrase, family law, has been 

applied to cover a long and varied 
list of subjects, some of which fall within 
the popular concept of the family, such 
as marriage, separation and divorce, 
relations between husband and wife and 
parent and child, while others are more 
remotely allied, such as breach of the 
marriage promise, alienation of affec- 
tion, insanity, and drunkenness. Even 
within so accepted a bracket as. parent 
and child are included, for example, the 
legitimate child and the concubine, not 
suggestive to many minds of the family. 
As it is impossible to give even a cursory 
statement regarding -each and every 
topic under family law in an article of 
this length, the attempt, then, will be to 
indicate a few steps that may be leading 
in fumbling fashion to various none too 
well visualized goals. 


OBSTACLES TO CHANGE IN FAMILY Law 


The law moves ponderously behind 
social and economic changes, pegging 
out advances that are far distant from 
one another. In family law, tradition 
and prejudice, sentiment and idealism 
further retard the momentum of change. 
In much of so-called family law, such as 
marriage, divorce, and legitimacy, pro- 
tection of property is the real concern 
and the question of the validity of a 
marriage may not occur until a title is 
in question or a succession is involved. 
Tt would appear, to the writer at least, 
that there has been little or no legislative 
recognition of general economic and so- 
cial change so far as marriage laws are 
concerned; and at the moment there 
seems little chance of general acceptance 
of the thought that there is any rela- 
tionship between marriage laws and so- 
cial, rights 7 

Family law, aside from property rules, 


although most important to society, is 
more backward than perhaps any other 
field of law, for in addition to the emo- 
tional factors and property rights in- 
volved, this type of law usually has no 
pressure group to advance it. In busi- 
ness matters, paid representatives and 
impressive lobbies are always in evi- 
dence, while matters pertaining to fam- 
ily law, involving no financial return to 
any organized group, must depend upon 
civic-minded citizens who rarely have 
the time or money to present a formi- 
dable front to legislatures. Too few law 
schools have as a definite objective the 
training of socially minded and socially 
informed jurists; hence cases involving 
family law often reflect ignorance or in- 
difference, a hit-or-miss treatment, and a 
lack of fundamental policy. Lawyers 
dislike practice in many phases of family 
Jaw since it stirs up strife, alienates 
clients, and pays poorly. Consequently, 
it Is eschewed by advocates who have 
passed the starvation period of their 
practice. 


Basis IN FOLKWAYS 


Marriage laws vary naturally through- 
out the United States because of degrees 
of intensity of different social pressures 
that are born of the folkways of different 
areas. The civil law, perhaps because 
of the early strength of the church, has 
insisted -upon a ceremony, civil or reli- 
gious, while waiving many other direc- 
tory provisions. The common law of 
marriage, now losing ground, has recog- 
nized consent of a man and woman and 
their assuming the relationship of hus- 
band and wife in the community as a 
valid marriage. Although the courts 
have very properly been prone to uphold 
this form of marriage, if possible, proof 
after long years has been difficult. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LAW OF THE FAMILY 


PROHIBITIONS AGAINST MARRIAGE 


Prohibitions against marriage fall into 
fairly well-defined groupings in each 
state, with wide variance, however, 
within the groups. Such prohibitions 
are based most commonly on age, mental 
and physical health, relationship, big- 
amy, and difference in race. Paupers, 
habitual drunkards, drug users, and 
criminals are denied the right to marry 
in some jurisdictions. The statutes also 
vary widely in effect after violation of 
their prohibitions. Sometimes the mar- 
riage is rendered void, sometimes void- 
able at the option of the injured party, 
who is the only one privileged to attack 
the validity of the marriage. Some stat- 
utes carry a penalty, while others do not. 

Even a cursory glance at reference 
volumes like Vernier’s+ or Keezer’s? 
would convince the reader that there are 
far too many laws; that they lack inte- 
gration of purpose; that few of them do 
much good, and that many do harm. 
The net result is too little protection to 
society. 

Domestic relations are perhaps the 
greatest stronghold of the States’ rights 
doctrine and may be the site of the last 
stand on the reserve of power. Business 
is hampered rather than helped by local 
law in this day of rapid transportation 
and communication, so restrictions are 
easily disposed of. Apprehension of 
criminals, protection against the fraudu- 
lent sale of securities, and conservation 
of physical resources can be arranged 
under our Constitution, but our struc- 
ture seems not vet ready to take over-all 
protective coverage of human beings, the 
greatest resource of any nation. Present 

1 Chester G. Vernier, American Family Laws 
(Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press), Vol. 1. 

2 Keezer on the Law of Marriage and Di- 
vorce (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1946), 
third edition. For recent developments in de- 


tail, see Michigan Law Review, Vol. 44 (1946), 
p. 1052, 
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bitterness on race, religion, economic 
and political theory make it more diffi- 
cult to improve state laws on marriage; 
and national marriage laws are simply 
unthought of. Since human rights and 
not money are directly concerned, any 
attempted reform of marriage laws only 
provides an opportunity for oratory on 
sacred rights. Particularly is this true 
in a marriage relationship which is in- 
volved with tradition, religion, preju- 
dice, and general emotionalism. Then 
it makes little difference that a certain 
law is not accomplishing its purpose or 
that it runs counter to other generally 
accepted doctrines. 


On basis of race 


For example, population studies have 
indicated that the racial bar to marriage 
between Negroes and whites has had 
little or no deterrent effect upon amalga- 
mation. Indeed, it is at least possible, 
and an interesting speculation, that 
without the bar there might have been 
less mixed blood. The “purity” of the 


` white race has not been preserved and 


increasing numbers of persons are cross- 
ing the color line. The right of an indi- 
vidual to marry his choice is the central 
theme of approved literary and dramatic 
products; yet, whatever victories the 
colored peoples may win economically 
and politically, short of supremacy, 
lowering of the bar to marriage with a 
person of the white race will doubtless 
come last. Again, if interracial mar- 
riages are barred because of offense to 
the sensibilities of the locality, why is 
our domestic tranquillity not worse dis- 
turbed by the ever visible evidence of 
unions outside the law? It seems clear 
that logic in the public interest is not the 
criterion in this case but rather an un- 
reasoning emotionalism rising out of bis- 
tory, tradition, and prejudice. 

8 Keezer, op cit, p. 215, lists fourteen north- 


ern states and every southern state as having 
a bar to marriage Between Negro and white. 
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On basis of mental health 


The racial barrier is by no means the 
only instance of the futility of prohibi- 
tions against marriage. To illustrate 
further, the prohibition against the mar- 
riage of an insane person takes no cog- 
nizance of. recessive factors. No pro- 
hibitions exist against the marriage of a 
person whose parent or grandparent was 
insane. Furthermore, how is the law 
to be administered for those individuals 
exhibiting but occasional apparent 
mental disturbance? Should the issuer 
of the license or the performer of the 
ceremony be held to an examination of 


the health record of the individual? 


The war years have emphasized the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon interdiction and 
many students have been forced to the 


conclusion that this obviously worth- 


while prohibition against marriage can 
do but a minimum of good and touch 
but a few cases. The same analysis 
might be used in connection with alco- 
holics and:drug users. “‘When is a man 
drunk?” continues to be one of ‘the 
“sixty-four dollar” legal questions. 

In all matters of health, mental as 
well as physical, the physician’s certifi- 
cate for both parties would seem to be 
the answer. However, even when the 
licensing ‘officer is firm about the neces- 
sity for filing the certification, it appears 
that clean bills of health'are in’ many 
instances not hard to obtain. 


Furthermore, if two individuals in pos- 


session of: ‘all the facts are’ still willing: 
to risk marriage,.then the state’s .con-. 
cern must be for the progeny, and even’ 
were the marriage to be prevented,-there 


is no certainty that need for: such con- 


cern has been averted. r wes 


Until diagnosis, cause, and cure of 
mental illness (a term which might well 
be used to comprehend alcoholism, nar- 
cotic addiction, and: crime) are further 
advanced, perhaps it i¢ just as well not 


Again: 


the gain to society has not been great.. 
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to implant too many regulations in the 
law of the family pertaining to those 
who are ill, for such acts might soon be- 
come dead timber and bar the way to 
real advancement when knowledge re- 
garding these unfortunates is more cer- 
tain. Marriage founded on pure eugenic 
principles, out of which a superrace 
might evolve, would necessitate dictator- 
ship, bureaucracy, and surrender of the 
individual to the state, if that goal is 
to be reached’ by force of law. 


On basts of adultery 


At least one state has a prohibition 
against the marriage of an adulterer and 
his companion following divorce from 
their respective spouses.* This statute 
has applied even in the interest of the 
individual tired of his second spouse, 
the object of his illicit desire during his 
first marriage. The court reached this 
decision by way of many highflown 
phrases on the sanctity of marriage and 
the need for its protection as the bul- 
wark of society. If an individual of 
unstable affections disrupts his first mar~ 
riage by choosing” anothér companion, 
how is society served by refusing to let 
him marry his second selection? The 
first, marriage is gone in any case. It 
would appear that welding the two re- 
maining pieces of the triangle would be 
the only repair possible. 


Taoucuts ON REGULATION OF ` a 
| MARRIAGE 


Legislation to govern property dekis, 
present and future, is drafted with rea- 
sonable ease and has. evolved in fairly. 
satisfactory manner. .The drafting of 
legislation tq govern the emotions of the 
individual, which would be just to him 
and of service to society, is a province 
which we: are only beginning to explore. 
Trola Civil’ Code, Note 4, Article 161. 


'5 Rhodes v. Miller, 189 La. 288, 179 So. a 
(1938). 
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Such exploration is fraught with danger 
and difficulty. 

This generation is not the first to 
meet discouragement. In ancient Rome 
there came a time when despite en- 
couragement, men refused to marry. 
The less honorable estate of concubinage 
received much legal recognition and con- 
ditions generally reached a low point 
even for that day. A famous Roman 
leader believed that to prevent volun- 
tary divorce was to “incite men to mur- 
der.” Forces then unthought of brought 
the wheel around again to a fairly stable 
domestic pattern. This may happen in 
our time, but until some agreement is 
reached or some recipe tested, there is 
little use to go all the way with the 
various schools of thought on the regula- 
tion of marriage. Some conscientiously 
believe in easy marriage with divorce 
difficult or unobtainable. Others be- 
lieve that strict control over marriage 
would solve divorce and many allied 
problems, while some favor new regula- 
tions either for beginning or ending the 
estate. No mythical transformation 
takes place in the personal lives of peo- 
ple when a statute is placed on the 
books. Many laws wither on the legal 
tree when their usefulness, if any, has 
passed. Sections of perfectly good laws 
on prenuptial contracts, settlement of 
dower, and the like are at the moment 
almost entirely unused. They do no 
harm and so are not repealed; yet they 
do not now serve the needs, customs, 
and desires of couples contemplating 
marriage. 


DIVORCE 
Interstate confusion 


The legal tangles of divorce and its 
aftermath are rather worse.instead of 
better on the national scale. The fa- 
mous W#lams cases before the United 
States Supreme Court have left the rec- 
ognition of the divorce decree of one 
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state by another state really at the lat- 
ter’s pleasure.® The old story of shifting 
marital status with the crossing of a 
state line remains unchanged in any im- 
portant particular. The Court, instead 
of taking the opportunity to lay down 
a dependable rule for the recognition 
of divorce among the states, which, right 
or wrong, might have been better than 
preserving the muddle, relied on the 
traditions of a state’s right to protect 
its social institutions and the respect 
owed by one state to another. 


A rising rate 

Unhappily the divorce rate in the 
United States is rising, but the marriage 
rate has risen too. The excitement and 
emotional chaos of the war years deeply 
affected and is still affecting marriage 
and divorce. However, it is the happy, 
well-balanced marriage that is so su- 
premely valuable to society and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to procure 
dependable statistics on whether the 
number of these is decreasing or increas- 
ing. If more marriages are happy ones, 
there may well be a gain accruing de- 
spite increased divorces, rather than a 
loss. Certainly every effort is being 
made to inform people regarding the 
meaning of a real marriage and this 
cannot but have an effect on the divorce 
rate. Also, almost universally in the 
United States waiting periods are pro- 
vided under the law for reconciliation of 
hot-headed spouses before a final divorce 
decree is given, except for causes which 
the state believes to be extremely seri- 
ous. After unreasoning anger or mis- 
understanding, this period for cool de- 
liberation produces worth-while results 
in many cases. However, in certain in- 
stances no good can come to the indi- 
vidual or to society by forcing those 
who are determined to change their 
status to maintain it. 


a Williams v. North Carolina, 317 US. 287; 


` and 325 US 226. ° 
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Grounds 


In general, cruelty, abandonment, 
adultery, habitual intoxication, and a 
serious criminal conviction appear as 
grounds for divorce in the states of the 
United States. Cruelty has many inter- 
pretations, physical and mental, with 
perhaps a growing emphasis on the lat- 
ter, in which may be included sometimes 
lack of affection, infection with a social 
disease, and incompatibility. Some 
curious evaluations of bases for divorce 
are found. For example, in Louisiana 
adultery is a cause for an immediate, 
absolute divorce, while an attempt on 
the life of the marriage partner warrants 
only a separation of bed and board, 
after which a divorce decree may be ob- 
tained if there is no reconciliation within 
a year or more. 

Fault, or guilt, a seriously improper 
term in the writer’s judgment continues 
to be emphasized both in the granting 
of decrees and in awards of alimony. 
All of the knowledge acquired regarding 
psychology, all of the case work dis- 
closing root causes of marital discord 
seem to have left almost unshaken the 
traditional legal attitudes on “guilty” 
conduct of a spouse. The fact that so- 
cial attitudes have changed has had 
little, if any, effect on the basic formula 
of the historic legal causes. 

A very heartening trend may be ob- 
served, however, both in the law and in 
its use. Statutes have been finding 
their way to the books prescribing a 
mere period of living separate and apart 
as ground for final divorce. Certainly it 
is the essence of common sense for the 
law to admit a marriage has ended when 
in truth and fact it is over so far as 
the parties to it are concerned. More- 
over, the decency of the simple an- 
nouncement to the public that for un- 
stated reasons the marital partnership ts 
dissolved clearly indicates a raising of the 
level of personal and Social relationships. 
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Trends and suggestions 


The time has not yet come for the 
setting of a uniform reasonable period 
of separation for husband or wife to win 
a divorce. Some states have an in- 
decently short period which attracts the 
chronic marrier or the short-tempered 
individual who often repents his haste, 
while other states have too long a period. 
Those states which have no such provi- 
sion tend to drive their citizens to out- 
of-state divorces and thus into the laby- 
tinth of conflicting laws. Granting a 
divorce on the basis of living apart may 
demonstrate a rising level of education 
and good taste in the citizenry. Al- 
though no figures are available to the 
writer on the over-all preference of this 
method over use of the historic bases 
for divorce, a spot check of published 
decisions would seem to indicate a pre- 
ponderance in favor of the use of the 
new statutes. 

Obviously the old laws will continue 
to be used: especially by the exhibition- 
ist, the sadist, the salacious, and the 
lover of the dramatic. For those who 
have had drab lives, a day in court 
under the spotlight with an assemblage 
of witnesses and spectators has a won- 
derful appeal. These very persons 
might lose their desire for divorce if only 
proof of living separate and apart, at a 
private hearing, were in prospect. 

The writer strongly advocates, first, 
national uniformity, which of course has 
long been advocated, with little proba- 
bility yet of accomplishment; and sec- 
ond, the establishment in all states of 
the term of living apart—preferably 
from one to two years. Thus, with all 
other causes repealed, there is ample 
chance for consideration of the serious 
step; for cooling of anger and evaluation 
of alternatives; for a clean record un- 
encumbered with cheap or harrowing de- 
tail. Young spouses moved to discon- 
tent by economic causes, jealousy or 
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simple childishness might be saved. 
Middle-aged spouses might have time 
before it is too late to find out that 
their desire for change was but a passing 
symptom of physiological readjustment. 

One criticism of this method is that 
it lends itself to fraud and perjury. 
Whether fraud is more readily or more 
often used in this method than in ‘the 
use of adultery as a ground, for example, 
is certainly debatable. However, this 
weakness could easily be cured by re- 
quiring the filing of intention to secure 
a decree at the end of the prescribed 
period. The precedents established by 
the separation decree, particularly in 
abandonment, lay down a well-known 
pattern for this type of procedure, 
which, also, could be simply adminis- 
tered. Protective devices for property 
could be drawn from the same source 
with little difficulty of adjustment. 


Fees 


The price of divorce is another impor- 
tant’ matter seldom noted in connection 
with divorce statistics. What comfort 
to the moralist that some stay married 
for lack of a fee? What blame to those 
who live irregularly because of the high 
cost of living otherwise? So long as 
legal claim to property is not in- 
volved, personal happiness receives little 
consideration. 

Strange that society has made mar- 
riage fees so reasonable and divorce fees 
so exorbitant. The minister is needed 
at the birth of a marriage and the lawyer 
at its death. Possibly these require- 
ments might better be reversed! If the 
marriage is not a success and hence not 
an asset to the state, then low fees or 
no fees at all would facilitate divorce 
and perhaps help to reduce illegitimacy 
until such time as society no longer 
recognizes such a status. 


ALIMONY 
Alimony and its collection show little 
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response to changing attitudes on eco- 
nomic and social matters. No clear-cut - 
social policy appears. Aside from a few 
unusual cases, only the wife is allowed 
alimony, continuing the idea of support 
owed by the husband. Only the wife 
who is a successful litigant is allowed 
alimony. If the wife is the “guilty” 
party or the more blameworthy and 
hence the loser of the judgment, she does 
not receive a stipend from the husband. 
In other words, alimony is a form of 
punishment or damages laid against the 
husband for breach of the marital faith. 
If the wife does not need support, how- 
ever, she is not entitled to payment, re- 
gardless of her innocence of wrongdoing. 
This suggests a policy of charging the 
husband with care only as a relief to 
the taxpayers who otherwise would have 
to support the divorced wife. Even this 
idea is not clear-cut, however, as the 
wife’s need is not interpreted as would 
be the need of an applicant to the state 
for relief but is proportionate to the 
husband’s ability to pay, similar to the 
flexible concept of a wife’s “necessities” 
for which a husband is responsible dur- 
ing marriage. Obviously, wide discre- 
tionary power is in the court, and hence 
the award of alimony as well as its size, 
even when a legislative maximum exists, 
is unpredictable and depends upon the 
attorney’s ability to collect evidence and 
to present it impressively, as well as 
upon the judge’s attitude and preju- 
dices. After judgment is obtained, col- 
lection is expensive, and may be charged 
to the wife. When state lines are 
crossed, the expense, the uncertainty, 
and the complexity of law and procedure 
often make the relief only theoretical. 


Suggestions for reform 


Alimony in many cases is admittedly 
a “racket,” just as are actions for breach 
of the marriage promise and alienation 
of affections, although in the latter cases 
it is encouraging “to note the enactment 
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of statutes in a number of states abolish- 
ing such actions.” However, there are 
many cases where alimony is rightfully 
due from some source. The need is for 
a clear and consistent policy based on 
the economic and social interests of so- 
ciety. In the writer’s judgment, if ali- 
mony is to be granted at all, the hus- 
band as well as the wife should be al- 
lowed to receive the stipend. Also, need 
and not “guilt” should be the criterion, 
for in the final analysis it is impossible 
to determine the underlying factors in 
the breakdown of a marriage. There- 
fore, since only ascertainable facts are 
used as the immediate and superficial 
reasons for a breach of the association, 
society should be interested in protect- 
ing itself against paupers and in re- 
habilitation rather than in any form of 
punishment or penalty. 

If it be thought proper to charge the 
one able to provide with the financial 
care of the former partner because of a 
continuing social responsibility arising 
out of the original relationship volun- 
tarily entered into, then the charge 
should be squarely based on this foun- 
dation or assumed by the state. Sup- 
port between parent and child, an in- 
voluntary relationship, is demanded by 
law regardless of considerations of af- 
fection or treatment. A continuing re- 
sponsibility for a voluntarily assumed 
relationship would be no worse in per- 
sonal justice. But for the already over- 
burdened taxpayer, the best solution 
might be to dispense with alimony alto- 
gether, remitting the needy divorcee to 
state relief. The second marriage of the 
divorcee, loaded with support of the first 
spouse, starts with a terrible handicap, 
both financial and emotional. If the 
state allows divorce in the interest of 
terminating an unhappy and hence so- 
cially undesirable family unit, and also 
because of the potentiality of the found- 
ing of a well-balanced unit which will 

7 Keezer, op ct, note 2, Chapter 55. 
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be an asset, then it would appear in- 
consistent simultaneously to post heavy 
odds against the fulfillment of the sec- 
ond: purpose. 

Under the community property theory 
of civil law, general accumulations of 
the spouses during marriage are divided 
equally upon the dissolution of the mar- 
riage, regardless of blame, as in the case 
of a dissolution of partnership. Thus 
there has existed for a tested period a 
parallel for elimination of the “guilt” 
idea. 


Some unprogressive aspects 


Certainly if actual need exists, pro-. 
vision must be made; but the burden 
falls mainly on men who are unable to 
make lump sum settlements and who 
are scarcely able to maintain one family, 
certainly not two. Taken from the 
wife’s angle, barring illness and other 
causes, the woman who is able and will- 
ing to work is penalized because need is 
then found lacking. Thus, the parasitic 
woman is favored by the law. The per- 
sonal injustice is apparent. Moreover, 
the whole theory fails to take cognizance 
of the economic and social change in at- 
titude toward family welfare in general 
and the increasingly important place of 
women in particular. As a human re- 
source, women are now being used to 
greater capacity. To waste this re- 
source for productivity in the work of 
the world or to discourage its use in 
favor of those who will not take their 
responsible place seems foolish and 
surely out of step with the trend. 


CoNCLUSION 


From this attempted evaluation of 
family law as such in relation to changed 
social and economic attitudes, it is fairly 
apparent that little clear-cut revision 
has been noted in the statutes, either by 
way of new material or revision or repeal 
of the old standard patterns. For in- 
stance, under some statutes a child’s 
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marriage emancipates’ him from restric- 
tions in the making of contracts when 
actually his display of judgment would 
seem to indicate the need for more 
rather than less supervision in business 
matters. Raising the legal marriage- 
able age in these states would seem to 
be a gain and certainly a heartening 
indication of legislative recognition of 
a changed social attitude. 

But the fact that the law of marriage 
does not more fully express a new em- 
phasis may be unimportant, and per- 
haps desirable. Help is being given the 


8 See Louisiana Civil Code of 1870—“Eman- 
cipation” .(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co ). 
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family in education, health, and eco- 
nomic security, all of which raise the 
general level of knowledge and hence of 
desire in the individual himself to avoid 
a disastrous marriage. The use made by 
the people of existing laws seems to indi- 
cate a more mature understanding, 
which is indeed a hopeful sign. If the 
child is seen to be outgrowing its old 
clothes, new garments are bound to be 
in the making. Furthermore, new em- 
phasis of an old text may be just as 
important as a fresh script; and cer- 
tainly. the social side of law for the 
family is uppermost in the minds of all 
thoughtful people. 
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Changing Conceptions of the Family 


By SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


T THE present time, well under a 
fifth of our population lives on 
farms. The ideas and feelings regarding 
the family, developed through many 
generations of farm life, persist in large 
proportions of our town and city dwell- 
ers, in spite of the great changes in our 
ways of living and in the actual work- 
ings of the family. The traditional con- 
ceptions of “the family” are so deeply 
rooted that their associated emotions 
come into conflict with the present-day 
institution that goes by the same name. 
The disharmonies set up strains between 
the family and other institutions of the 
community and also among the members 
of the family itself. And these strains 
keep us from using fully the resources 
created by our psychological and other 
scientific and technical advances. We 
may perhaps arrive at a better under- 
standing of how the family actually op- 
erates, of its values and limitations and 
of its needs, by considering the effects 
of some of the changes that the family 
has undergone. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


1. The most widely recognized change 
in the family is the progressive loss of 
its economic functions. Extensive stud- 
ies have been made of the economic and 
technical aspects of this great transfor- 
mation of an autonomous productive 
unit into an almost exclusively consum- 
ing unit But the effects of these 
changes upon the family and its mem- 
bers are not generally recognized, al- 
though they have far-reaching implica- 
tions for our lives and relationships. 

2. More easily observed is the marked 
decline tn the size of today’s family in 
nonfarm areas—where four-fifths of our 
population reside. In forty years since 
1900, the average size of the city’s “nor- 


mal family” of father, mother, and chil- 
dren declined to 3.33 persons, in con- 
trast to the grandparents’ families (two- 
thirds of them rural) with an average 
of 4.55 persons. That is, urban fathers 
and mothers have an average of 1% 
children as against 2% children or more ` 
that their grandparents had. The size 
of the household—with remoter rela- 
tives, lodgers, and servants—has de- 
clined even more. 

Today, the socially and economically 
most advanced families are also the 
smallest. We now have families in 
which the parents themselves are in the 
second or third generation of small fami- 
lies. The “average child” therefore has 
not only very few brothers or sisters 
but also very few cousins and very few 
uncles and aunts, compared to children 
of two or three generations ago. The 
great increase in marriages and births 
since the close of the war will not appre- 
clably affect the size of the family: most 
of the additional babies are first children 
of young mothers. 

3. Economic and cultural changes 
have brought about a shift in the status 
of women. Expanding educational op- 
portunities and admission to more and 
more occupations or professions have 
raised the position of women as indi- 
viduals and made them increasingly in- 
dependent economically of their fathers 
or husbands. These gains of women as 
persons have involved the development 
of higher standards with respect to 
many aspects of living, but have also 
made it more difficult for the women to 
carry on the traditional functions of 
homemaker, and so have created new 
problems for the family. 

4. Less frequently recognized is a con- 
comitant change in the status of men. 
The head of the family has come to be 
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typically a wage earner. The absence 
of the father from home for a large part 
of the day has shifted his educational 
and disciplinary functions increasingly 
to the mother. His dependability as 
earner has become more precarious and 
his authority less and less secure. These 
changes have altered his relationship to 
his wife and to his children. 

5. The traditional family was safely 
set in the home, which in turn was 
firmly fastened to the soil. Industrial 
developments increased the mobility of 
workers and eventually the mobility of 
entire families. When families begin to 
move, they raise new problems for the 
community as well as for themselves. 
During the war, migrations increased to 
include some 20 per cent of the families, 
thus creating a displaced-persons prob- 
lem quite new in our history. 

Although the changes here empha- 
sized are not independent of one an- 
other, each affects in distinct ways the 
workings of the family and its signifi- 
cance for its members in their relation- 
ship to one another and to society in 
general. 


Loss oF ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS 


Removing from the home its many 
kinds of essential work destroyed a con- 
siderable part of the family’s educa- 
tional functions. Children on farms 
learned through their daily experience 
the elements of various skills and crafts 
and the meaning and values of the day’s 
work, They learned how to co-operate 
with others in terms of common purposes 
and individual capacities. Through 
casual conversation while sharing with 
other members of the household the 
work, the ceremonials, the play, and the 
leisure, they learned the prevailing folk- 
lore, the accepted principles of human 
relationships and living, and the prevail- 
ing standards and ideals. 

The famous chores, through which 
our grandparents were supposed to ac- 
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quire stamina and responsibility, have 
left no successors of equal worth. By 
reducing child labor to protect boys and 
girls from objectionable work and work 
conditions, we have deprived more and 
more of them of virtually all work ex- 
perience and of the educational outcome 
of such experience. The concomitant 
extension of schooling has separated 
more boys and girls from any chance 
to share in whatever still goes on in the 
home. A whole generation of young 
men and women has grown up with 
many new privileges and new school and 
leisure opportunities, but relatively un- 
tutored in whatever skills and arts and 
understandings are still needed for run- 
ning a home. And they rarely realize 
that they have at their disposal insights 
and specialized resources which might 
help the family members enormously. 

Schools have indeed tried seriously to 
make up for the educational gaps in the 
changing home and to supplement the 
home’s efforts with specific teaching made 
necessary by technical and scientific de- 
velopments. The mechanics and tech- 
niques of the household, which girls tra- 
ditionally learned by merely growing up 
with whatever was going on in the home, 
have become special school subjects— 
like courses in household arts or home 
economics or, later, courses in hygiene 
and nutrition. The gap between linger- 
ing concepts of the home and the chang- 
ing realities is revealed by continuous 
opposition to the introduction of such 
courses in the schools. Proposed addi- 
tions to school programs have been com- 
monly resisted—whether they were ideas 
on nutrition, shop work, or civic respon- 
sibility. Since these usually have to do 
with matters that everybody is supposed 
to have learned at home, they imply a 
reproach to the parents, which the latter 
naturally resent. 

The loss of functions by the home and 
the taking on of functions by the school 
have aroused cénflicts. School people 
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have made their additions piecemeal as 
they seemed to be needed, but with no 
clear purpose to strengthen the home. 
The changes have often weakened the 
authority of the family and emphasized 
the inadequacies of the home, and so 
have caused misunderstandings and hos- 
tility between the family as an institu- 
tion and the schools. Yet neither par- 
ents nor teachers are to blame for the 
conflicts. 

The technological changes and their 
effects upon daily life have been so exten- 
sive that neither the unaided homes nor 
the schools in their present state can ade- 
quately serve the boys and girls who are 
to be the fathers and mothers in the near 
future. Present-day fathers and mothers 
and leaders in community agencies are 
coming to recognize that a more funda- 
mental and more comprehensive ap- 
proach is needed to enable the family to 
fulfill its functions in the lives of its 
members and in its basic contribution to 
. the continuity of society. 


SIZE OF THE FAMILY 


- In the small city family, the child 
grows up in relative isolation. He may 
perhaps see many people of all sizes and 
ages. And under present crowded con- 
ditions, the household may include 
various relatives or a grandparent. But 
the child has direct and vital dealings 
with very few persons. Most of the peo- 
ple who may be crowded into the estab- 
lishment have their own personal plans 
and purposes, chiefly unrelated to the 
family or its members. The parents, 
too, of the lone child are isolated in a 
new way. The mother in the second or 
third generation of small families may 
enjoy her freedom from unwanted ad- 
vice or intrusions of older sisters or 
sisters-in-law or from aunts or even 
near-by grandmothers But she is likely 
to pay for her freedom by doing with- 
out an occasional helping hand, or relief 
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from a dull day, or some much-needed 
advice. 

In small families the parents are 
called upon to do for their children, 
especially when they are young, what 
in the old-fashioned family the other 
children of various ages and other adults 
did casually and incidentally. Parents 
have to double as friends and playmates 
while remaining fathers and mothers. 
They have to find sibling and cousin 
substitutes as well as aunt or grand- 
mother substitutes. Where children in 
the past somehow picked up their com- 
panions and formed their own play 
groups casually and informally, parents 
today have to proceed deliberately. 
They have to find a day nursery or 
nursery school, or even find neighbors 
who will join to start one where there 
never has been any before. The anom- 
aly reaches a climax in that new social 
phenomenon known as the sitter. In a 
large family there was always somebody 
who could “mind” the baby while going 
on with other business about the house 
or yard. The sitter, however, is a spe- 
cial functionary engaged to be around 
chiefly as an emergency resource, and 
has only minimal concern with the in- 
fant in question. 

The need for parents to make special 
plans to be able to go out of an evening 
or to have a safe place in which the 
child can play of a morning or to find 
the child suitable companions or to do 
any of the things that took care of them- 
selves automatically in a large family, 
seems to reflect upon their competence. 
Outsiders, with old-fashioned notions of 
the family and its workings, openly re- 
proach these parents for “shifting their 
responsibilities” to others. Yet it is the 
most conscientious parents who do such 
planning, who make the special effort 
to provide for their children what they 
need beyond the constant companion- 
ship of the mother. 

Perhaps the most important conse- 
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quence of the change in family size is 
that upon the attitudes and relationships 
of parents and children. To parents of 
one or very few children, the individual 
child is naturally more precious. The 
public is also more concerned about chil- 
dren. Within the small-family, the par- 
ents not only shower the child with all 
the “advantages” and services they can 
afford, but they focus upon him also all 
their anxieties, It is very difficult to let 
the child be himself and to mature into 
freedom from parental domination. 

The social and cultural changes have 
raised the level of expectdtion. Young 
fathers and mothers generally are aware 
- that they had advantages in contrast to 
their parents, and also that they did not 
use their opportunities to the full. They 
are therefore determined not only to do 
all they can for their children, but also 
to demand everything possible from 
their children. Having so few, they 
have no margin for error, as had parents 
of larger broods.. Parents hover over a 
child to protect him, but also to push 
him to do his utmost according to their 
notions of what a child should do, dis- 
regarding the actual capacities and limi- 
tations and needs of the particular child. 
Parents are likely to seek in the child’s 
achievements their own fulfillment. The 
pressure upon the child to make good is 
then the source of severe strains that 
frequently show themselves in misunder- 
standings and behavior problems. 

It is well recognized that children 
need the companionship of older and 
younger children in addition to that of 
their parents and those of their own age. 
Children learn from older ones and in 
turn help younger ones, and so acquire 
the mutual attitudes and skills necessary 
for getting along with older and younger. 
Parents as well as children need wider 
contacts and opportunities in recreation 
and in developing their social relations 
through participation in the life of the 
community. The present-day family 
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does not automatically meet these needs 
of its members in most cases. 


CHANGES IN WoMAN’S STATUS 


When women attained equality as 
citizens and as free participants in the 
economic world, they went on as if they 


_ could do anything that men can do. 


But the astonishing rise in the birth rate 
during the past few years should help 
to assure us that most girls still look for- 
ward to bearing and rearing children as 
did girls in the past. Planning for spe- 
cial training or for careers is an exten- 
sion of the fact that most women have 
always worked. ‘They worked not only 
at home or on the farm, but in the town 
and in the homes of other families; and 
increasingly, of course, in industry and 
business. Now some eleven or twelve 
million women are at work, and are to 
be found in virtually all occupations. - 

In contrast to the girls of earlier 
times, who left home to marry and set 
up new homes like those in which they 
had grown up, girls today typically enter 
matrimony direct from school or a job. 
Frequently they are baffled because most 
of them are quite unfamiliar with the 
routines of a household, even though dif- 
ficult or heavy household tasks are re- 
placed with relatively simple operations. 
They often also lack the basic under- 
standing of essential human relation- 
ships within the home—of what is ex- 
pected of them’as wives and mothers. A 
girl at school or at her job knows about 
where she rates in relation to the stand- 
ards set; but in making a home, she 
finds herself guessing and wondering. 
And she has not even the benefit of 
knowing that most of her contemporaries 
are equally perplexed. 


The mother’s burden 


The mother who is kept at home by a 
young child often faces what seems to 
her an impossible situation. With all 
the baking and° canning and washing 
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taken away and with all the labor-saving 
conveniences at hand, she still finds too 
much to do. This is perplexing largely 
because she does not understand how 
her grandmother managed a much larger 
family and a much larger establish- 
ment—without the new conveniences. 

In the agrarian family, children were as- 
sets, not because each child’s work was 
equal to the cost of his keep, but be- 
because it enabled the adults to concen- 
trate on the more difficult and exacting 
tasks. Children’s work saved adults 
from wasting time on the light and sim- 
ple tasks that children could do-just, as 
well. Today’s mother is endlessly busy 
doing what children could do as well, sn 
addition to the tasks that are peculiarly 
hers, so that she seldom gets the rest she 
needs or time and enthusiasm for her 
husband’s leisure. 

The mother trying to do two jobs is 
unable to do either of them as well as 
she would like to. Caring for the child 
interferes directly with the “housework. 
The modern mother trying conscien- 
tiously to follow the pattern of living 
that fitted the larger family and the 
larger household of the past is commonly 
unaware that when a mother in that set- 
ting had to look after her child there was 
someone else to wateh the pots and ket- 
tles; or that she did not have to inter- 
rupt the child’s bath to answer the tele- 
phone or the doorbell. The benefits of 
division of labor are impossible when the 

working units are too few. With all 
‘that has been taken out of the house and 
all’ that the experts are doing, there is 
still a tremendous amount of cleaning 
and washing, of kitchen work and steri- 
lizing. Today’s mother is further be- 
wildered by the volume of conflicting 
advice she receives on each detail from 


' | the radio and newspapers and other 
` + SOUYCES. 


Because of widened educational op- 
portunities, even women without profes- 
sional training come tô feel, when con- 
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fined at home with a child, rather ex- 
cluded from the outside interests and 
activities which they had learned to 
value. The isolation is real in spite of 
the radio. These mothers miss the hu- 
man contacts that preceded marriage 
and childbearing and which an earlier 
generation ‘of women found i in the large 
household, in the quilting bees, or in 
doing. the family wash wash along “the river 
bank. Any € dissatisfaction or resent- 
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ment that mothers feel is likely to affect 
their young children unfavorably, and 
indeed ‘their husbands and older chil- 


dren too. 


Quality of motherhood 


We know that millions of the women 
at work are essential in our economy. 
Many of them work at the expense of 
their families. Yet they are reproached 
for the inevitable consequences of their 
absence from home. Working mothers 
are frequently blamed:—~as a class—for 
producing delinquent children. Neither 
in the facilities that the community pro- 
vides nor in the prevailing attitudes do 
we come to grips with this dilemma. 

Child-care units have of course been 
set up; but usually as emergency devices 
or grudgingly as a charity, rather than 
because the child needs group experience 
whether or not his mother works. On 
the other hand, where more suitably 
equipped child-care units are established. 
by those who value their help to- the 
children as well as to the family, moth- 
ers are reproached for abandoning their 
children to strangers, on the assumption 
that if they do not have to work they 
should spend all their time with their 
children. 

Current controversy about the “place 
of woman” points up the extent to which 
we have disregarded the obvious fact 
that it is women who bear children and 
who carry the major task of rearing 
them. Motherhood cannot be dismissed . 


as a casual incident in a full life. It de 
mandsvits ov own time and special services. 
Of course some mothers can profitably 
and satisfactorily spend more time with 
their children than can others; but the 
quality of the mother-child relationship 
is in any case more significant than the 
number of hours spent together. 


Stages of life 


Increasing numbers of girls with tech- 
nical or professional training continue 
to work after marrying, and grow in 
competence and maturity—like men. 
But when a child comes, they have to 
suspend their work; and more children 
mean indefinite suspension. As their 
` children grow older, however, the home 
becomes emptied of the all-absorbing 
interests and demands of the earlier 
period. Mothers are then unable to use 
their energies satisfactorily within the 
home. Many are tempted to stretch 
whatever work there is. Many become 
interested in activities in the community 
or with special groups. But they find 
it difficult if not impossible to go back 
to the work for which they received spe- 
cial training and in which they devel- 
oped special competence. 

It seems socially unsound to expect of 
trained women that they will follow 
their careers to the exclusion of marriage 
and motherhood, although some may 
prefer to do so. It seems equally un- 
sound, however, to furnish girls special- 
ized training with the chance that if and 
when they marry they will junk their 
expensive equipment. Our educational 
plans and the actual guidance that girls 
receive make no allowance for a possible 
road back to the useful work for which 
they were trained, once this is inter- 
rupted by marriage and childbearing. 
That the life of an adult woman nor- 
mally includes these several distinct 
stages should be a part of common 
knowledge and understanding. 
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CHANGING STATUS OF MEN 


Today most families depend upon 
wage or salary income. But wage pay- 
ment for services has increasingly come 
to be an individual wage, without re- 
gard to the earner’s dependents. This 
fact receives public recognition in fam- 
ily allowances of various kinds, includ- 
ing those in our income-tax laws. So 
far, such recognition is but a gesture 
that generally falls far short of real ad- 
justment. The traditional picture of 
Father as sole provider and head of the 
household does not harmonize with the 
practical situations in which most men 
find themselves. For many fathers, the 
changes have weakened both authority 
and self-assurance. As a result, the 
attitudes of the family members toward 
one another are affected. 

The father is supposed to be continu- 
ously responsible for the support of the 
family, even when both parents work. 
But his earnings may be interrupted or 
they may fall below those of his wife. 
In such cases, both partners are usually 
unprepared to accept what seems so ab- 
normal, without emotional disturbance. 
The tradition which makes the mother 
responsible for the entire care of the 
children and all of the household also 
makes it difficult for many couples to 
adjust themselves sensibly and practi- 
cally to the changing requirements of 
the family. Many men feel that it is 
beneath them to help with the children 
or the housework. But many mothers 
can accept father’s help with such work 
only as a special favor or else as a mild 
implication that they are unable to do 
their work unaided. 

Women have not only been carrying 
more of the economic load, but also 
sharing more in cultural and public ac- 
tivities. Among the living high school 
graduates in the country, for example, 
there are 129 women to every hundred 
men. Such shifts have lowered the rela- 
tive prestige of the male. 
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Out of the efforts of many young cou- 
ples to work their problems out honestly 
aS a joint enterprise, a new pattern 
seems to be emerging. Here both par- 
ents share in the physical care of the 
children, in the discipline, in planning 
education and recreation, and in manag- 
ing the budget. In such a partnership 
the equality does not call for a mathe- 
matical or mechanical division of all the 
burdens and all the benefits precisely by 
two: it takes account of sex differences 
as well as of other differences that are 
always present between any two persons. 
The parents seek a working balance be- 
tween the fluctuating demands on the 
continuous or chief earner and the 
changing needs of the bearer of children 
and the chief source of their nurture. 

Many young couples realize that at 
some points the father has to be pro- 
tected for his main job outside the home, 
but that at other times he has to pro- 
tect and help the mother. When both 
feel responsible toward each other and 
to their common purpose, their co- 
operation is functional and flexible 
rather than fixed in a pattern of sharply 
and arbitrarily assigned tasks. 


MOBLLITY oF THE FAMILY 


In the American tradition, pioneering 
commonly meant the migration of en- 
tire families. Millions undertook the 
adventure, aware of dangers and un- 
certainties, with courage and high hopes 
for the future. In time, however, the 
movement of families came to involve 
less of pioneering and more of forced 
wandering. To many parents this has 
brought some sense of guilt or inade- 
quacy, for the deepest tradition of the 
family is that of being rooted and of 
giving the children a chance to become 
rooted. 

But migration has been unavoidable. 
Of a thousand boys and girls who once 
attended the schools of a given town or 
neighborhood, how marfy will be send- 
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ing their children to the same schools? 
How many children today can play in 
the same fields and playgrounds that 
furnished education and recreation to 
their parents? In the foreseeable fu- 
ture, most families and individual mem- 
bers are sure to take part in the flux of 
the population. 

Since migration and change of job or 
even of occupation are likely to be con- 
tinuing features of our way of life, the 
security which is essential for each child 
cannot be made to depend upon the 
family’s remaining in one place. ‘The 
continuity and stability that make’ se- 
curity must come more and more from 
the persons with whom the child spends 
his years of growth; and these are pri- 
marily the parents. 

As most of us now live in towns or 
cities, the fate of the displaced family is 
of increasing importance to all, including 
those who stay put. Migratory groups 
have always been at a disadvantage, if 
only because they are looked down ‘upon 
among those who dwell in relatively 
fixed abodes. The children of migrants 
carry the burden of being treated, with 
their parents, as outsiders or interlopers. 
They find it difficult to adopt the ways 
of their surroundings, even when the 
family comes intending to stay perma- 
nently. But they find it equally difficult 
to cling to their own traditions. If the 
children from such families yield dis- 
proportionate numbers of delinquents or 
criminals and neurotic and socially mal- 
adjusted persons, the reason is not hard 
to find. 

The moving family must carry its own 
gods and altars wherever it goes; and 
at the same time it must fit into the 
community that offers but slender wel- 
come. Fer this, few of us are equipped. 
Many a mother, following her husband 
from one army camp to another during — 
the war or from job to job, has been 
able to make in her transient household 
a sure haven for the entire family. Un- 
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der all kinds of difficulty and uncer- 
tainty, such mothers have been able to 
create an atmosphere of intimacy and 
of mutual care such as every child needs. 
What these women were fortunately 
able to do, every mother must be helped 
to do. The task of maintaining a vital 
home under such circumstances is of 
such far-reaching social importance that 
communities will have to take definite 
steps to make it possible. 

A community’s responsibilities toward 
its children in general and toward adults 
in need of special aid must embrace the 
family needs of these strangers without 
waiting for transients to become perma- 
nent residents; for by then, irreparable 
damage may have been done. Whether 
the local economy can in each case carry 
the financial cost or whether the cost 
will have to be distributed over a 
broader base is a technical question 
which may be left to experts. But as a 
people or as separate communities, we 
cannot afford to treat families in transit 
as strangers for whom we have no con- 
cern. Certainly no community gains if 
it merely endures such families as inci- 
dental accompaniments of the workers 
which its industry may need for the 
moment. The children whom any com- 
munity refuses to accept and assimilate 
are likely to cause more trouble over 
the years than can ever be repaid by the 
costs saved; for they will have children, 
too. 


DECLINING AUTHORITY OF THE FAMILY 


- Various agencies and experts have 
been steadily taking over services which 
the family formerly provided for itself 
or its members. These agencies perform 
essential functions that might directly 
serve and strengthen the family. But 


they are not always set up to be con-_ 


cerned with the needs of families. They 
sometimes develop as independent insti- 
tutions with their own objectives and 
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interests, and so fall short of being most 
useful to the families. 

Children and growing boys and girls 
get their bearings, their values, their 
standards, their notions of what is good 
or desirable, only in part from the home, 
the school, the church, the health expert, 
or the recreational leader. Increasingly 
they are exposed also to influences from 
commercial and other sources that are 
potent in determining attitudes and 
values. 

The home loses influence and author- 
ity because it offers children less and 
less opportunity for satisfying activities. 
Parents and children have strong: feel- 
ings but little effective contact that 
might serve to guide the development of 
children’s attitudes and skills of social 
and personal value. The emotional re- 
lationship tends to predominate. 

With so much left to industry and 
experts and special agencies, the family 
becomes more definitely a companionship 
of love and mutual care, seeking to help 
its members to enjoy life. We recognize 
more and more, however, that the effort 
to reconcile the traditional demands 
upon the family with prevailing condi- 
tions “puts an increasing strain upon 
love.” 

Out of the confusion and striving, a 
new conception of the family is emerg- 
ing.. This emphasizes as the most im- 
portant continuing role of parents that 
of guiding children by interpreting and 
integrating the conflicting impacts of the 
world upon them. But this conception 
presupposes not only more significant 
education, but more of the services and 
aids that most families are trying fran- 
tically to obtain on their own. 


NEEDS 


Left to itself, the ordinary family can- 
not carry out its essential functions 
under modern and changing conditions. 
If it is to continue, there is need for: 
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(1) education especially designed to 
help parents and prospective parents, 
through schools and other agencies; (2) 
special counseling services to help fami- 
lies adjust themselves to new conditions 
and to one another within the family; 
(3) community services to help families 
guide the growth and development of 
their children as personalities and at the 
same time to enable fathers and mothers 
to live their lives as persons in a modern 
community; (4) health services and edu- 
cation to help families to maintain the 
health of their members; (5) facilities 
for the care of children in groups under 
suitable supervision, both to benefit the 
children and to free mothers for work 
or other purposes; (6) revision of the 
plans of schools and other agencies to 
provide children well-balanced programs 
of recreation and work as well as of 
study at all seasons of the year; (7) 
organization of facilities and services to 
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free the home of work that has no per- 
sonal or educational value and that can 
be more economically and effectively 
done on a professional basis; (8) leader- 
ship in the development of co-operation 
among families in neighborhood or com- 
munity recreational, educational, and 
civic activities. 
RESPONSIBILITY—INITIATIVE 


Women have most at stake in the con- 
tinuity and well-being of the family. 
They are sensitive to the maladjust- 
ments and are aware of the essential 
needs. Women should accept the chal- 
lenge and assume the responsibility for 
pioneering in this vitally important field. 
They will be well repaid as they them- 
selves become increasingly effective in 
their complex role, and as they provide 
more adequately for the happiness of the 
members of their families, as individuals 
and as citizens in their communities. 
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Women and the Community 
By HELEN C. WHITE 


HE last century has seen many 
changes in our ideas of women and 
their work, but in no feld has there 
been a more striking change than in 
women’s traditional field of homemaking. 
Nineteenth-century English and Ameri- 
can literature abounds in descriptions 
of the good woman creating a home 
which offers a refuge of peace and light 
in a troubled world. That is, of course, 
still the ideal of a good home in this 
twentieth-century world that is even 
more in need of both peace and light. 
Our notions as to the limits of the home 
have changed, for in the Victorian world 
the boundary was thought to be fixed by 
the garden that surrounded the house, 
and the high wall about it. True, the 
Victorian lady made sallies from her 
house and garden for charity and evan- 
gelism among the poor and the heathen, 
but she did not think of those excursions 
as a part of the job she did within her 
house and garden. She did not think 
of them as affecting the character of the 
world she had created within her own 
domain. Her home was designed to be 
a refuge from the confused world with- 
out, and she hoped devoutly that she 
could: keep that world outside. 

This was, of course, only the popular 
theory. Actually most Victorian women 
were not ladies, and they had to manage 
as well as they could with much less 
control of their immediate environment 
and with less immunity to outside con- 
ditions than the more privileged classes 
who set the pattern for the theory. Also, 
in spite of the conclusions we might be 
tempted to draw from some of the Vic- 
torian writers and artists, most Vic- 
torian women were not fools. As a mat- 
ter of fact, women have usually had a 
better grasp of day-to-day reality than 
the theories, literary or otherwise, would 


suggest. Chaucer, shrewd observer that 
he was, knew that to be so long ago 
when he concluded his tale of the pre- 
posterously patient Griselda with the 
half-wistful, half-amused observation 
that though this was all very pretty, 
he was afraid women were not like this 
any more. The trouble with most of the 
literary theories about women is that 
they are the creations of men, very fine 
and intelligent men, as a rule, but still 
men and not women. 

Whether they fit the facts or not, the 
theories are nonetheless influential in 
the shaping of value and intention and 
in the stimulus of effort. So a change 
in theory is very important, especially 
when it is as dramatic a change as recog- 
nizing that a woman’s home is no longer 
her ivory tower, for the Victorian lady’s 
granddaughter knows, or ought to know 
by now, that no refuge can be built 
strong enough to resist the inroads of 
the world outside, no wall high enough 
to keep the great winds that are sweep- 
ing our world today from blowing va- 
grant seeds into the most tenderly culti- 
vated garden. She knows that if there 
is to be peace and light inside her home, 
the homemaker. must do something 
about the confusion and darkness out- 
side. In other words, the community is 
not something outside of the home- 
maker’s job; it is a part of it. The wall 
is down, and the dust is blowing in on 
a wind that has risen to something like 
a gale. 


CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


‘ Today we sometimes smile at the Vic- 
torian lady’s concept of charity as some- 
thing she ought to do but which could 
be left undone without damage to her— 
something that was a matter of credit 
to the doer. Nőt many people today 
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hold that attitude toward the relief of 
the poor and the unfortunate, although 
there are people still who think that 
work for the community is one of the 
extras, to be done if one likes that sort 
of thing, and if one is not a “joiner,” 
to be left to those who are. This atti- 
tude, by no means confined to women, is 
as obsolete as the gracious-lady concept 
of charity. Community work is a part 
of the everyday program for anyone who 
wants to play his full part in the modern 
world. It is the nature of the world in 
which we live that has made it so. The 
high degree of organization which the 
development of our industrial civiliza- 
tion has made possible has resulted in 
a complex network of interrelations and, 
whether we like it or not, such organiza- 
tion and interrelations are facts of our 
time. The question is who shall plan 
and control our common life, and to 
what ends and in what interests shall the 
planning and control be accomplished. 

This is a difficult question to answer 
and many people are so appalled by the 
difficulty that they do not attempt to 
find a solution. I have heard university 
graduates complain that no one could 
possibly know all the answers to the 
array of issues that constitutes the 
agenda of, say, a Congressional election. 
Unfortunately, however, there are other 
people who are ready to give the answers 
at the drop of a hat, not because they 
know more than the university graduate, 
but because they sometimes circumvent 
the difficulty by sheer ignorance or sim- 
plify the public problem by viewing it 
exclusively from the angle of one spe- 
cial, private interest. But in whatever 
way they do it, there is no doubt that 
if the more discerning citizens do not 
take hold of the issues of our common 
life, there are those who will. In other 
words, the only sure defense against the 
regimentation which is worrying so 
many liberty-loving Americans at the 
present moment is the vigorous exercise 
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of our functions as citizens. The only 
people who can be certain that they will 
not be regimented are the people who 
vigorously take the initiative them- 
selves, and the more of them there are 
in any community, the more confident» 
that community may be of holding its 
freedom. 


SPECIAL TALENTS 


There is no sex distinction in good 
citizenship. But there are certain in- 
terests which traditionally engage the 
special attention of women, certain val- 
ues with which women more often and 
more generally have occasion to be pre- 
occupied than men. Where men are 
more likely to view the community as a 
center of production of various types, 
women are more likely to see it as a 
place where men and women may live 
and make their homes -and rear their 
children. Women are concerned not 
only with order and efficiency but with 
health and grace of living. For them 
the desirable community is not only a 
place where people can make a good 
livelihood but a place where people can 
be stimulated and helped to attain a 
good life. That is why the women of 
the community can be counted on to 
take an interest in child welfare, educa- 
tion, public health, art and all the other 
instruments of community culture. 

It has often been observed that in 
general women tend, from the circum- 
stances of their lives, to be interested 
in the personal, the particular, the detail 
of the moment rather more than most 
men. Certainly the woman in the home, 
especially the mother of children, has 
ample occasion to study patience, to 
enter into the moment and yet keep 
sight of the exigencies of the long-term 
pull. She has ample occasion to develop 
skill at improvisation, for she is accus- 
tomed to meeting emergencies without 
waiting for any overall plan. In most 
cases she must make a small supply of 
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money and materials go a long way, 
even in prosperous America. 

Compared with the skills that evolve 
the vast plans and enterprises of men, 
these may seem very modest talents, 
indeed, but they are just the talents that 
are needed in our community life today. 
There are very few communities as yet 
in which there are enough of the agen- 
cies and equipment of education, health, 
and culture to enable everybody to de- 
velop his capacities for living a rich, full 
life. Indeed, very few communities 
have faced the problem of what must 
be done if, say, all the children of a 
community are to have the opportunities 
for the development of their potentiali- 
ties that the most privileged groups in 
our society have enjoyed; but that is 
exactly what we have committed our- 
selves to in all our discussions of the 
meaning of democracy in these last 
years. 


FORGOTTEN VALUES 


Not everyone, of course, realizes this 
change in community thinking. During 
the years immediately before the war 
we became so accustomed to the fact of 
the vanished physical frontier that we 
forgot that there was another frontier: 
the frontier in our home communities, 
the broadening of our conception of the 
kind of life—cultural and spiritual, as 
well as physical—that should be aimed 
at for our whole population. This is 
not a new frontier in our national life; 
it is, rather, the frontier that was fore- 
most in the thoughts of our founding 
fathers, the frontier of human excel- 
Jence, advancing not only for the gifted 
and the fortunate but for all of us. In 
the latter years of the triumphant ex- 
pansion of our material resources, this 
became too often the forgotten frontier. 

Even in the most prosperous years of 
our history, there have been thoughtful 
observers of the American scene who 
have been troubled by a suspicion that 
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we were putting forth mighty efforts for 
results that were striking enough in 
terms of material magnitude but not ex- 
actly productive of happiness or real 
satisfaction. Many of even the most 
successful people felt that they were 
working pretty hard for very little. It 
became apparent that our society was 
successful in stimulating desires that 
could only be satisfied at a relatively 
high price, a price certain to be out of 
the reach of most people. This was not 
a promising formula for happiness in 
any society, least of all for one with the 
democratic engagements of ours. 

The experience of the war years has 
underscored that suspicion. The boys 
and girls who left school for high war 
wages found that when the end of the 
war deprived them of their wages, it also 
deprived them of the price of admission 
to the precocious pleasures on which they 
had come to depend and thus awakened 
misgivings as to the basic values of our 
civilization. Doubts were aroused by 
the reports that came home with our 
armies. There is no question of the 
success of our civilization in producing 
young men who could perform heroic 
feats of labor and valor and endurance, 
but there is considerable question 
among the young men themselves as to 
whether our society has done as well 
about creating the desire and the ca- 
pacity to turn to advantage our oppor- 
tunities of humane experience, travel, 
contact with other peoples and ways of 
life, the arts, and so on. The war ex- 
perience has aroused the old suspicion 
that we are better able to stimulate 
material wants and desires than to 
awaken the interests that enable a man 
to make the most of the chances of 
his passage through this varied world. 
There is clearly a human frontier which 
we have not yet begun to develop, even 
in our oldest cities. 

There is another thing our war ex- 
perience has taught us that we have not 
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yet forgotten but which we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting, and that is the strength 
and the satisfaction of community team 
play. Everyone will think of children’s 
scrap drives, community bond and war 
fund campaigns, and sandwiches and 
coffee on spick-and-span white tables at 
way Stations, but the thing that comes 
first to my mind out of a good deal of 
traveling over the country to state meet- 
ings of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is, curiously enough, a 
triptych. One doesn’t think of triptychs 
as a common feature of the American 
scene. They seem rather to suggest Old 
World cathedrals, with heavy, carved 
gold frames and: a setting of stained- 
glass vistas. They connote old masters 
and the heaped-up treasures of the ages 
in ancient cities of legend and romance. 
But this triptych was to be seen in a 
small town in Iowa, the work of a little 
group of small-town women who had 
been painting together for some time. 
In their by no means abundant leisure 
they had made it for the common altar 
of a training camp chapel. There were 
some stiff lines in it, but it was all very 
real and moving, and I think that most 
of the old masters would have felt more 
at home with those modest painters than 
with most of the connoisseurs who have 
forgotten the origins of art in the vicari- 
ous perfection of museums. 

Many of us discovered during the war 
that the “star system,” like the price-tag 
system, has been good for hanging up 
advertising and publicity records but 
not for increasing the world’s abundance 
of beauty and delight. If we should for- 
get this now, it will be the fault mainly 
of our women, for this is the sort of 
thing that women should understand. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


But it takes organization to do any- 
thing effective about ,reviving values. 
The woman’s club is a stock theme of 
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jesting, especially among men who know 
little about it except the jokes they have 
heard. The faults of women’s organiza- 
tions are well enough known to women 
who have taken part in community 
work. There is no question that some 
women do take their social activities, 
harmless and even salutary as most of 
them are, too seriously. ‘That is the 
commonest charge leveled against wom- 
en’s organizations, but I don’t think 
most women who are familiar with them 
would agree that it is their most serious 
fault. I should say, rather, that the 
most serious faults of women’s groups 
are passivity, vagueness, and utopian- 
ism. Women listen as a rule to too 
many speakers, and they don’t do 
enough about what they hear. When 
they do try to do something about it, 
they too often embark on morally 
grandiose schemes without fully consid- 
ering the relations of means to ends. 
They have too much faith in the power 
of good intentions without enough re- 
gard for the conditions of accomplish- 
ment. ‘They are too prone to hail an 
exhilarating blueprint as if it were in 
itself the opening of a new era in his- 
tory, which it may or may not be. 

“Just like women,” laugh the Jesters, 
but it is really not like women at all. I 
have long suspected that the problem 
lies in the fact that they have been 
taking the speakers too seriously—and 
don’t forget that the speakers are usu- 
ally not women. The solution is fewer 
speakers, and fewer large blueprints. 
That may be called the negative side of 
the program. What is needed on the 
positive side is more member participa- 
tion and more specific, practical plans; 
more study and discussion groups, 
panels, and forums—these are what is 
needed to take the place of some of the 
speakers of the afternoon. Speakers 
should not be eliminated by any means, 
but they should be selected much more 
discriminatingly and listened to more 
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critically than at present. Last, but not 
least, the speeches should be better. 

A point to remember in working out 
an organizational program is that the 
work of volunteers needs planning and 
direction if it is not to be aimless and 
futile; that means professional planning 
and advice. ‘The over-all decisions 
should be those of the volunteer officers 
and leaders, the amateurs, the laymen 
by whom the program of activity is to 
be carried out, but the designing of the 
program needs professional training, in- 
formation, and experience. The work 
needs also the steady attention of the 
professional if it is to keep abreast of 
the latest developments of knowledge 
and technique, and for any large-scale, 
long-time effectiveness, it needs more 
sustained and more systematic provision 
of the machinery of information and 
communication than is usually within 
the compass of the volunteer. 


THe Work OF THE A. A. U. W. 


In touching upon the community 
work which can be done through wom- 
en’s organizations, I shall use for illus- 
tration the work of the organization 
which I know most intimately and 
broadly, but I know that there are many 
others in which women are making simi- 
lar contributions to the life of their 
communities. 

The national program of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women is 
the product of years of work by women 
in the fields of education, international 
affairs, social studies, the arts, the status 
of women. The over-all plan finds prac- 
tical expression in the association’s legis- 
lative program; in its progranr to sup- 
port women’s advancement on the higher 
levels of graduate work and research; 
and in its program to aid the educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural recon- 
struction of the war-devastated coun- 
tries by bringing students and profes- 
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sional workers to the United States to 
learn of recent advances in their fields. 
It is worth adding that all this is the 


~ fruit of the voluntary contributions of 


thousands of women whose incomes are 
as modest as the incomes of the profes- 
sional classes are apt to be, even in so 
rich a country as ours. 

Although the national program is im- 
pressive from an over-all view, there is 
always room for the local, the personal 
experiment. Indeed, at the present time 
several interesting experiments are un- 
der way in the form of co-operative 
projects between different fields of a 
broad program. For instance, education 
and social studies groups, and social 
studies and arts groups, are working to- 
gether on problems of their community 
ranging from the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency to the encouragement of 
local art, two poles discovered to be less 
far apart than was once thought. 

A community organization, and again 
I use as an illustration the A. A. U. W. 
because I am familiar with it, has some- 
thing to offer to the individual. The 
matried woman busy with children will 
find the chance to continue with her col- 
lege intellectual experience on a post- 
graduate level broadening and stimulat- 
ing. If she is a professional woman, 
she will find inspiration and encourage- 
ment in working with some of the distin- 
guished women in her field, not only in 
this country but abroad. There is a 
third group of women to whom our asso- 
ciation is richly indebted and for whom 
our program offers a real opportunity— 
the woman whose children no longer 
need all her attention and who conse- 
quently has time and energy for the 
part-time exercise of her profession. 
She brings a breadth of experience and 
a seasoned wisdom that any society is 
foolish to waste. She should, and I am 
sure does, find a real satisfaction in the 
creative use of ber talents and training 
for the good of her community. 
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WOMEN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The number of women’s organizations 
that were invited to send representatives 
to the first meeting of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO in 
Washington in September of 1946 is im- 
pressive evidence of the place which 
American women have made for them- 
selves in the cultural life of their coun- 
try. The woman who boasts in 1947 of 
not being a joiner should seriously con- 
sider whether such personal isolationism 
may not be as obsolete as the political 
isolationism now so generally discarded 
in this closely interrelated world. The 
woman who thinks that only paid work 
will adequately recognize the dignity of 
her professional training and interest 
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should remember that in this world of 
1947 the working man and woman have 
inherited the responsibilities tradition- 
ally assigned to the ruling and leisure 
classes of other societies. The provision 
of those over-all lay and amateur serv- 
ices which are indispensable to the 
growth and grace of a hard-working so- 
ciety is the responsibility now of all of 
those who are resolved to carry their 
share of the common burden, to have 
their part in the common adventure. 
To miss that would be to miss perhaps 
the greatest opportunity of this post- 
war world, the opportunity of working 
together to bring into being the kind of 
human community that all women 
everywhere want. 


Helen C. White, Ph.D., ts professor of English at the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, and president of the American Association of University Women She is author of 
numerous books in belles-lettres, including The Mysticism of WHliam Blake, English De- 
vottonal Literature, 1600-1640, and The Metaphysical Poets. 


What Is Women’s Education? 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH MCBRIDE 


O RAISE the subject of women’s 

education is to march onto an old 
battleground, where new engagements 
flare up before the smoke of battle quite 
clears from the old. Education in the 
large involves controversy, perhaps to 
an unusual degree now; but the issues 
are more or less clear-cut, arguments for 
or against most proposals are accepted 
as telling, and cause and effect can be 
laid on the table. It is when the word 
“women’s” is brought in that confusion 
increases and objectivity noticeably de- 
creases. Issues that have been clarified 
earlier rise again in new connections, 
and bring with them implications that 
go down deep into society’s attitude to- 
ward the family and the home. 

The core of the matter is probably 
most often seen as this question of what 
education is best from the point of view 
of the family and the home; but the 
larger issue behind this is the problem 
of the best education, not from the point 
of view of the home specifically, but 
from the point of view of the whole civi- 
lization. Both share with all problems 
in education the complexities that de- 
pend upon differing interests, abilities, 
and objectives; both are the more diff- 
cult to consider because of all the rele- 
vant complexities in our culture; and 
one particularly, the first, is the most 
confusing because the shift from im- 
personal to personal is so easy and any 
dispassionate judgment so difficult. 

To a large extent we think of our- 
selves as living in an age of the expert, 
when a person of training and experi- 
ence can give a final decision on a ques- 
tion in the appropriate field. Questions 
in engineering can be answered so, and 
questions in medicine; laymen in either 
field may grumble about the answers, 
but they do not often reject them or 


substitute their own. Education, par- 
ticularly women’s education, presents 
quite a different situation, where judg- 
ments of value far outweigh technical 
questions and where “lJaymen’s” views 
occupy a very much more important 
place, as indeed they must. If these 
views are to be solidly based, even now 
after years of controversy, it is still 
necessary for each judge—and almost 
everyone must at some time or another 
be a judge in this matter—to clear away 
the confusion in the issues as they pre- 
sent themselves and seek out the larger 
as well as the personal implications. 


CONFUSIONS IN THINKING ON 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION 
At the elementary school level, confu- 
sion and controversy are minimal. The 
attitude of families toward their young 
daughters may not be quite so demand- 
ing if they do not consider school as 


- “important” for the girl; but families 


everywhere would reject entirely the re- 
strictions on schooling for little girls 
set in the early days in New England, 
or the Japanese idea which seemed so 
alien to the United States Education 
Mission to Japan that girls would lag 
behind boys intellectually by a year or 
two. 

At the secondary school level there 
are some differences in curriculum, often 
optional, for boys and girls, but the 
major problems concern both boys and 
girls to such an extent that there is little 
or no thought of differentiation.t What 
plans are best for the basic or general 
education important for all United 
States citizens? How are the schools 
to develop sufficient diversity in cur- 

1 See for instance the report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Educetion for Al 
American Youth, Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1944, 
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riculum and method to make satisfac- 
tory provision for the greatly increased 
high school population without intro- 
ducing differentiations of a kind un- 
acceptable in a democracy? Or how 
are schools to provide for those who 
want it vocational training which is not 
too specific to be useful when the voca- 
tion itself actually is reached? 

Not only are fundamental problems 
about the same for boys and for girls 
in the secondary school, but attendance 
of girls at secondary school is univer- 
sally accepted. The early history of the 
female seminary in the United States, 
with the question of whether high school 
education should be available to girls, 
seems and is part of another world For 
secondary education, the smoke of battle 
has finally drifted away. 

Beyond the secondary school the 
problems multiply. Technical training, 
while it frequently involves many spe- 
cial questions in relation to the occupa- 
tions open to or chosen by women, is 
less a center of controversy on matters 
of principle than is higher education in 
colleges or universities. There various 
engagements are being carried on simul- 
taneously, some of them affecting educa- 
tion generally, whether of men or of 
women. The problem of greatly in- 
creased enrollments is one of these. The 
shock of these new numbers—the in- 
creases of the thirties as well as the spec- 
tacular peaks of the last year—is still 
not absorbed; colleges and universities 
have not yet developed adequate pro- 
grams for all groups involved. 

The purpose here, however, is to ana- 
lyze the confusions that affect women’s 
education in particular. For the sake 
of simplicity we shall consider three, and 
make the first the reaction against the 
possibility and the success of higher 
education for women. 


REACTION AGAINST HIGHER EDUCATION 
. 
Oberlin opened its doors to women in 
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1837, four years after its founding; An- 
tioch admitted women from its first 
year, 1852; Iowa in 1856 was one of the 
first of the state universities to admit 
women; Vassar, the first of the endowed 
colleges for women, was opened in 1864. 
Even as late as 1889, when Barnard was 
chartered, each college that admitted 
women or opened especially for them 
was a major victory, for opportunities 
were still scant. It is easy now, when 
the opportunity of education for women 
is taken for granted, to overlook the sig- 
nificance of those early victories. It is 
also easy to overlook the fact that they 
were gainéd against strong opposition, 
from both men and women, and that 
the struggle was such as to open the 
way not only for action but for reaction. 

Founders of colleges for women in the 
nineteenth century usually set their ob- 
jectives in comparative terms. Vassar 
was to “give one sex all the advantages 
too long monopolized by the other” 
and [demonstrate] “their equality with 
men.” * The demonstration of equality 
was everywhere an important part of the 
thinking, and a responsibility felt to be 
important by the early students. They 
did so well academically, with loss of 
neither health nor beauty, that an easy 
course for women’s education might 
have been prophesied. Instead, it re- 
mained stormy. Reaction to educa- 
tional programs comparable to those for 
men appeared usually in one or two 
forms. 

One which came to light early, and 
appears in a more positive way in cur- 
rent thinking, was a reaction against 
the so-called narrowness of the educa- 
tional program. Women who at first 
had felt bound to prove that they could 
succeed with the same studies men had, 
later lamented the fact that they had 
had the same studies, and began to call 

2James Monroe Taylor and E. H. Haight, 


Vassar (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1915), p. 24. 
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for new fields more in line with their 
own interests and probable responsibili- 
ties. Their early criticisms of rigidity 
in the curriculum coincided with similar 
criticisms of the program for men, but 
the elective system which Eliot so 
warmly endorsed for Harvard was never 
more than partly an answer for the 
women, least of all perhaps in Eliot’s 
own mind. Those who criticized most 
sharply the program for women really 
wanted the introduction of studies in 
nutrition, applied economics, and child 
care, all of which would be more di- 
rectly related to woman’s later work for 
her home and family. 

To such views M. Carey Thomas re- 
plied “nonsense”: 


Nothing more disastrous for women, or 
for men, can be conceived of than this 
specialized education of women as a sex. 
It has been wholly overlookt that any 
form of specialized education which dif- 
fers from men’s education, will tend to 
unfit women in less than a generation to 
teach their own boys at home, as well as, 
of course, other boys in the classroom. 
Somehow or other . .. mothers must be 
made familiar with the great mass of in- 
herited knowledge which is handed on from 
generation to generation of civilized edu- 
cated men. They must think straight, 
judge wisely, and reverence truth ... If 
it is true—and it is absolutely true—that 
all subjects do not train the mind and 
heart and intellect equally well, it is un- 
alterably true that sanitary and domestic 
science are not among the great disciplinary 
race studies.? 


Recent criticisms of women’s educa- 
tion as too like that for men take their 
origin not at all from a reaction against 
the curriculum for men but from an in- 
terpretation of what women themselves 
have found necessary. An example is 
the study from the Merrill Palmer 


3M. C. Thomas, “Present Tendencies in 
Women’s College and University Education,” 
Educational Review, Vol. 35 (Jan 1908), pp 
77-78. 
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School, which merits later consideration.‘ 

Reaction to comparable education for 
men and women struck also against the 
whole conception of identity, not only 
in college program but in interests, re- 
sponsibilities, and purposes. As a con- 
tention, this was not new, of course It 
did not take the admission of women to 
college to raise such a point; but there 
soon appeared those who, having had 
college experience, reacted against it, 
having not found satisfaction in it, and 
believing themselves neither fitted for 
the life which their male associates ex- 
pected to lead nor for the life which 
they themselves considered best for 
women. It is too easy to say that these 
critics might not have found satisfaction 
through other forms of education; their 
criticisms have a basis beyond the per- 
sonal, and should be considered. Yet 
it is worth noting, too, that the dissatis- 
fied woman has seemed more likely to 
find her education at fault than the dis- 
satisiied man, and that her reason might 
in reality be either less adequate educa- 
tion for women or the fact that her edu- 
cation remains less generally accepted 
than that for men. 


CRITICISMS ON THE Basis or PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC THEORY 


The whole complexion of this dissatis- 
faction with similar training for men 
and women or the encouragement of 
similar interests changed in the twenties 
and thirties with the increasing promi- 
nence of psychoanalytic doctrines, but 
these have brought their own confusions 
as well. G. S. Hall discouraged femi- 
nists of his day by differentiating wo- 


‘man’s role psychologically as well as 


physically, writing for instance in 
1905: “Her whole, soul, conscious and 
unconscious, is best conceived as a mag- 
nificent organ of heredity, and to its 

t Robert G, Foster and P. P. Wilson, Women 


After College, New York Columbia University 
Press, 1942, 
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Jaws all her psychic activities, if un- 
perverted, are true.” * Some of the best- 
known doctors, including Weir Mitchell, 
expressed similar opinions; but the force 
of these opinions was less than that now 
brought to bear by the psychoanalytic 
doctrines. f 

Mary Beard in considering the posi- 
tion of women today refers briefly to the 
Freudian influence on literature through 
doctrines which “in sum and substance 
reduced woman to a servant of man’s 
biological propensities, usually suffering 
from neuroses besides.” ® She thinks of 
this influence as a cult, the reflections 
of which are now on the decline. It is 
more probable, however, that psycho- 
analytic doctrines have become rela- 
tively firmly established in psychologi- 
_ cal theory and that their influence will 
not decline. 

Their importance from the point of 
view of this argument is the sharp dif- 
ferentiation of the roles of men and 
women and the clinical as well as the- 
oretical evidence that satisfaction for 
women is to be found only when the 
woman’s role is filled and that conflict 
follows an attempt to change it in the 
direction of a career or an intellectual 
life. In Jung’s phrase, taken from a dif- 
ferent context: “Nature has first claim 
... only long afterwards does the luxury 
of intellect come.” 7 

The position of women and the con- 
flicts experienced by women of more 
than average ambition and aggression, 
while differently evaluated by different 
groups of analysts, can be set in sharp 
focus by the views of Deutsch: 
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[In the case of the more masculine 
woman] the woman’s psychologic interest 
is here turned toward aims in the pursuit 


5G. S Hall, Adolescence (New York: D 
Appleton & Co., 1904), Vol. 2, p 562 

8 M. R. Beard, Woman as a Force in History 
(New York: Macmillan Co, 1946), p 72. 

T Carl Gustav Jung, Psychology of the Un- 
conscious (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1927), p. 343. 
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of which femininity is felt as troublesome 
and is rejected. Here a feeling of in- 
feriority may develop, stemming from the 
perception that the feminine components 
of the personality hinder achievement of 
the desired aims. . .. 

In other cases, the masculine-active forces 
are to a great extent successfully sub- 
limated, but this is accomplished either 
at the expense of feminine values or in 
constant conflict with them. The simplest 
example of such a conflict is provided by 
the mother who, after each success she 
achieves in her professional activity ... 
instead of feeling satisfaction, is tormented 
by guilt feelings with regard to her chil- 
dren. This category also includes those 
women who constantly waver between two 
kinds of duties—those of wife and mother 
on the one hand, and those of a profes- 
sional career on the other—and who find 
satisfaction in neither. The clash be- 
tween these two kinds of real duties is 
usually caused by-a displacement of a 
deeper emotional conflict to a reality situ- 
ation. The active woman actually does 
transfer to other goals psychic energies that 
she otherwise would spend directly on the 
objects of her environment, particularly on 
her children. And, conversely, not all 
her psychic energies are available for these 
goals, because, as a woman, she has spent 
them emotionally on more direct object 
relations.® 


In this view, then, any use of energy 
for goals other than those of wife and 
mother leaves this fundamental role of 
the woman impoverished; intellectu- 
ality, which “feeds on the sap of the 
affective life,” “is to a large extent paid 
for by the loss of the valuable feminine 
qualities.” ® Not only the woman who 
attempts an education comparable to 
that of men but the woman who at- 
tempts any education other than that 
immediately related to her fundamental 
role as woman is from this point of view 
likely to run into trouble. And analysts 


8 Helene Deutsch, The Psychology of Women 
(New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944), pp. 
290-91. 

o Ibid., p. 291, 
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have traced some of the difficulties of 
the modern world to the trouble women 
have so brought down upon it. 

On the whole, however, analysts are 
much more concerned with basic psycho- 
logical structure than they are with the 
position of women in society. This fact, 
together with their still inadequate sam- 
pling of normal individuals, makes the 
significance of their findings hard to 
interpret, not for the carefully studied 
individual, but for an over-all question 
such as women’s education. 

To what extent do energies directed 
toward activities outside the home and 
family impoverish those within? To 
what extent do women find it possible 
to invest their energies within the home 
and family when they must live at least 
in part in a world: of ready-made food 
and clothing and when they must send 
their children to school? These two 
questions are on a different level, but 
answers to both are essential for proper 
interpretation of the significance of the 
analytic theory. Short of better answers 
for so-called normal women than those 
now available, one might speculate along 
lines such as these. 

Psychoanalytic theory shows the clear 
differentiation of the fundamental roles 
of men and women and their importance 
for any consideration of development or 
adult personality. So basic are these 
roles that any marked deviation from 
either is likely to involve dissatisfaction, 
conflict, or some form of substitute ac- 
tivity. It is not shown, however, that 
all energies directed toward a goal other 
than the family and home in the case of 
the woman actually impoverish these. 
Nor is it shown outside of analytic the- 
ory that the woman in modern society 
can actually devote her full energies to 
her family and her home, that is, with- 
out bridge, without committees, without 
all the widely accepted but casual out- 
side activities. 

In fact, the greatly increased sphere 
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of activity of women in the last hundred 
years looks as if they had additional en- 
ergy to devote outside the home, for 
such an increase neither depended on 
economic motives in large degree nor 
was the result of pressure from only the 
unmarried women without homes or the 
ill-adjusted women who did not find 
their homes satisfactory. There was 
something positive in those outside in- 
terests for which women had free energy 
and in which they found satisfaction. 
If the luxury of intellect came only long 
after Nature, still it did come. 

On the one hand, the danger of ana- 
lytic theory in relation to the position 


.of women is that interests beyond the 


home will seem to everyday understand- 
ing to be distractions or perversions. 
Usually they will not be, and indeed 
outside interests represent a much more 
“normal” situation in the present world 
than would an absorption in home and 
family complete enough to match that of 
primitive times. On the other hand, the 
great contribution of analytic theory, 
aside from the understanding it brings 
in the case of the person for whom 
things are not going well, is its revela- 
tion of deeper layers in personality than 
are usually considered, and its demon- 
stration that these must be taken into 
account in a life fully lived. 


DIVERSITY IN WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
AND ABILTTTES 


To turn from analytic theory to the 
third source of confusion in thinking 
about higher education for women is to 
reverse the emphasis, for analytic theory 
stresses the identity of women, while 
the further confusions in relation to 
their education arise from their diver- 
sity. Beyond the fundamental role 
which the great majority of women 
play in one fashion or another is a range 
of interests and abilities just about as 
extensive, wherever measurable, as the 
corresponding range for men. In objec- 
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tives or purposes, the range is probably 
narrower than that for men, but here 
too it is still considerable. 

If women are to go beyond their func- 
tion as wife and mother, then this fact 
of wide diversity has great significance 
for education. ‘There are those, first, 
whose excursion beyond the home would 
be very small indeed, who are unwilling 
to risk the competition of outside in- 
terests in the community or on a job, 
except perhaps in an emergency like the 
war. ‘There are others forced to carry 
on a regular occupation for economic 
reasons or wishing to do so for the in- 
terest of the occupation itself. For them 
the range is the whole range of human 
interests and abilities. For them, too, 
the determination of individual ability 
and the prediction of individual interest 
are probably no more certain than they 
are for boys of comparable age. Finally 
there are those, in this respect sharp 
deviates to the psychoanalytic point of 
view, who at least part of their life think 
not in terms of an excursion from the 
home or interests outside the home, but 
directly in terms of those particular out- 
side interests. For them too the range 
of individual interests is of course very 
broad indeed, and their demands in edu- 
cation are equally broad. 

Obvious as it is to anyone who con- 
siders the characteristics of a large group 
of women, this diversity is not suff- 
ciently recognized for its significance in 
education. When women go beyond the 
home at all, their education can no more 
follow a single pattern than can educa- 
tion for men. 


DETERMINING FACTORS IN WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION 


If confusions could be cleared away 
and decisions affecting education for 
women made on the basis of the essen- 
tial factors, what would these be? How 
near can we now come tp a clear formu- 
lation of the determining factors in 
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women’s education? To what extent 
should we be thinking of women’s edu- 
cation at allp If we cannot clear the 
fighting from this old battleground once 
and for all, we can at least define certain 
local engagements and make predictions 
on their outcome. 

Women’s education in colleges and 
universities should be determined, as 
should college and university education 
more generally, by three main groups of 
factors. The first is inherent in the field 
of study and is no respecter of sex. The 
second represents the requirements of 
the present world and differs for men or 
women according to the ways in which ` 
they wish to or find themselves able to 
meet these requirements. The third de- 
termining factor represents the needs of 
women themselves, and involves differ- 
ences in so far as the needs of women 
differ from the needs of men 


Educational requirements 


The requirements of the field of study 
are the determining factors to which 
most weight has been attached by the 
academic world and least by those con- 
cerned with the psychological adjust- 
ment of women. The importance of the 
requirements of the field itself was rec- 
ognized in the development of women’s 
education by women like M Carey 
Thomas, who saw that failure to meet 
these requirements would not be a spe- 
cial brand of education valuable for 
women, but simply poor education. 
Mathematics remains the same, whether 
studied by a man or a woman. Within 
the field there are certain possibilities 
of choice according to interests—and 
fields other than mathematics might 
offer wider possibilities of choice in 
terms of differing interests of men and 
women-——but there are also certain re- 
quirements, of subject as well as of se- 
quence of study or time devoted to 
study, which every student must meet 
if he or she is to master the field. No 
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academic plan which overlooks the re- 
quirements of the field is an honest offer 
of education to women or to men. 


Requirements of soctety 


Difficult as it is for the scholar and 
teacher to make judgments on the exact 
requirements of the field, these decisions 
are nevertheless more easily and cer- 
tainly made than are decisions on the 
second group of factors, the require- 
ments coming from the contemporary 
world. These requirements are hard to 
consider simply without serious falsifica- 
tion. They concern some fields more 
than others—political science more 
than Greek, for instance. More impor- 
tant, they go beyond any specific field, 
necessitating co-ordinated attack from 
many, as, for example, do almost any 
problems in labor or in international 
relations. Broadly speaking, they are 
determinants of women’s education in 
the same sense in which they are deter- 
minants of men’s; in either case, higher 
education in the present concerns itself 
with the critical problems of the day, 
with the material pertinent to them and 
the methodology through which they 
might be studied. 

The clearest fact is that these prob- 
lems are great enough and complex 
enough to*put heavy demands on edu- 
cated people, men or women. The vol- 
ume of work to be done according to 
present standards in any community or 
in larger national or international units 
is such that women quite evidently must 
respond to the call; without them there 
are not enough hands ‘They would be 
called on, then, quite aside from the 
type of work that needs to be done. 

An important probability exists, how- 
ever, that there are types of work which 
make special demands on women be- 
cause of special abilities or interests 
which women as a group are more likely 
to have than men. The example not to 
use in this connection is nursing, for 
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while it is always considered the best 
example, it is too easily pushed aside 
with the comment that nursing is part 
of women’s essential work, simply trans- 
ferred from the home to the hospital. 
To find other examples almost inevi- 
tably involves the confusing factor of 
women’s predominance in low-salaried 
jobs. Two which could perhaps be 
mentioned nevertheless are editorial jobs 
on magazines or museum jobs. 

When women go into these- and the 
many other types of work which call on 
them, it is possible that they attack the 
tasks somewhat differently from men, 
and make a contribution which may be 
both unique and important. This is an 
area of rough observation, not of meas- 
urement, but it is often observed that 
women in politics or law or medicine, for 
instance, find jobs to do for their con- 
stituents or chents or patients which are 
to some extent different from the jobs 
done by the men, which are valuable, 
and which- would remain undone if 
women had not taken up the work. In 
all such fields, perhaps in all fields, 
there is particular advantage in the com- 
bined efforts of men and women, bring- 
ing together differences in point of view, 
in the evaluation of a situation, and in 
the area of work given special stress. 

It used to be considered heretical for 
anyone supporting women’s education 
to speak of differences between men 
and women in ability. The possi- 
bility of differences is less heretical to- 
day, and indeed strongly indicated by 
the ways in which women’s responses to 
demands from society differ from men’s. 
It would still be impossible, however, to 
disentangle the complicated threads of 
ability, interest, and opportunity; to 
determine, for example, how much in- 
terest depends on opportunity and how 
much on ability. Even the relative free- 
dom women experience in the present is 
not great: enough to permit such deter- 
minations. The most that can be said, 
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perhaps, is that in all three—ability, 
interest, and opportunity—-women show 
different patterns as a group than men, 
though in all three there would be great 
overlapping of the distributions for men 
and for women, and in none could pre- 
dictions for an individual man or woman 
be safely made. In terms of ability 
there is perhaps the closest parallel; in 
terms of interest the parallel is less 
close; and in terms of opportunity, still 
further apart. 


Needs of women 


Slipping over from the requirements 
of society to the abilities and interests 
women have to meet these requirements 
is to enter on the third determining fac- 
tor in women’s education, the needs of 
women themselves. Much that is perti- 
nent here has already been considered. 
Women by and large have a first rela- 
tionship to their families and homes. 
The importance of that relationship is 
shown in all psychological theory and 
reflected by the choices women them- 
selves make. Within the group there 
are, of course, wide differences. At one 
end of the scale are those who find this 
not only a first but a completely ab- 
sorbing relationship. At the other end 
of the scale are those for whom it is no 
first relationship, but incidental. Men, 
too, of course, show a similar range in 
the extent to which they are primarily 
concerned with basic family relation- 
ships. The difference between men and 
women, aside from the qualitative differ- 
ence in the need itself, lies in the effect 
of the need on behavior, or, to speak in 
more dramatic terms, on design for liv- 
ing. For a period of years, at least, 
women can easily spend the major part 
of their time on their families and 
homes; men, regardless of the degree of 
primacy which the family assumes for 
them, would be hard pressed fo do like- 
wise even if they took over some of 
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the tasks customarily accomplished by 
women. 

Beyond this basic relationship to fam- 
ily and home, modern society, and vari- 
ous earlier societies as well, would show 
a range of needs which carried women 
extensively into the activities of the so- 
ciety, not by way of compensation for 
inadequacy at home but by way of posi- 
tive inclination. It is easy to relate 
many of their major activities to the 
basic interests of the home and family— 
welfare activities in the community, for 
example, social service, teaching—and 
so possible to consider these extensions 
of basic needs. It is also possible, 
though no one knows quite how justi- 
fable, to say that women’s interests 
wherever they are take on the color more 
characteristic of the family relationship, 
being more personal, more subjective, 
more intuitive. 

Even if all conceivable extensions of 
the family relationship are traced, how- 
ever, these do not cover women’s needs 
as evident in modern society. Women 
perfectly adequate in their families and 
homes may still turn to the new, the re- 
mote, or the abstract, following purposes 
and participating in work comparable to 
that which occupies men. It seems that 
needs beyond those for the family and 
home, like those within the-family and 
home, should be assumed to be charac- 
teristic not of one sex but of the human 
race, always of course with tremendous 
individual variations; and it seems fur- 
ther that while qualitative differences 
between men and women may appear in 
connection with all needs, the greater 
differences are to be found in those clus- 
tering around family relationships, the 
lesser in those outside the family. 


Concept of women’s education 


These groups of determining factors 
suggest no very simple answer to the 
question of whether there should be such 
a thing as women’s education. Is it an 
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old-fashioned concept, now outmoded, 
or is it the most advanced educational 
theory? Women’s education is perhaps 
indicated by the fact that women’s basic 
needs are different from men’s and that 
their abilities and interests may differ to 
some extent. It is contraindicated by 
the fact that women’s abilities and in- 
terests also extend over much or all of 
the range of men’s and by the fact that 
the fields of human ‘knowledge and the 
problems of society remain the same 
whichever sex attacks them. From the 
point of view of this argument, the best 
answer would seem to be an education 
which would give the possibility of dif- 
ferentiation within a broad framework 
which would be the same for men and 
for women. Whether this is to be called 
women’s education is relatively un- 
important. It is women’s in so far as 
women elect it, but it is not women’s in 
the sense that it is a special or exclusive 
program for women. 


PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


The possibility of differentiation withm 
the same framework for men and for 
women means more than the system of 
free election of courses. The framework 
is not the individual college curriculum, 
but the whole range of college and uni- 
versity programs. Great diversity is 
provided——for liberal arts and sciences, 
for preprofessional training, for applied 
arts and sciences, these perhaps in com- 
bination with general education or with 
liberal arts. Within our Society, women 
have taken advantage of this diversity 
and should continue to be able to do so. 
Their abilities and interests cover this 
range, and to a degree their achieve- 
ments do too. They should be able to 
study nursing or nutrition or child care, 
but they should also be able to study 
physics or archaeology or accounting. 
The burden of proof is now rather with 
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those who believe that women should be 
restricted in this range. Women should 
have the benefit of the best advice in 
their choices, of course, but so should 
men. In colleges for either men or 
women, or in colleges in which either 
group predominates to a great degree, 
differences of choice can be further rec- 
ognized by developing the departments 
of greatest interest to whichever sex is 
concerned, giving more work there than 
in other departments. 

However that may be, there is no 
doubt that the work offered women in 
all departments or schools should be just 
as exacting and just as excellent as that 
offered men. That battle too seems to 
be won, though a little sniping goes on 
from time to time. 


Preparation for home and family 


One of the sources of attack is to be 
found in the consideration of a further 
question in women’s education, the pos- 
sibility of requiring for all women prepa- 
ration for the responsibilities the very 
large majority of them will assume for 
their households and families. To do so 
would mean time lost from other work, 
time which would have to be recovered 
somehow by those women studying in 
the same fields as men. Parallel courses 
for men is not an entirely foolish sug- 
gestion, either, but there is also the pos- 
sibility of extracurricular offerings for 
men or women which may be satisfac- 
tory. To speak of extracurricular possi- 
bilities is not to speak of the unimpor- 
tant: both men and women develop 
considerable understanding, for instance, 
of community responsibilities, through 
extracurricular activities, and both 
might well do more through optional 
courses and conferences on family rela- 
tions, through volunteer service in child 
agencies, and so forth. 

The inclusion of required work in the 
form of a common “core” for' women is 
strongly recommended by Foster and 
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Wilson in the study of women after col- 
lege earlier noted2° Their interviews 
with college women convinced them of 
the failure of the college to prepare 
women for the most probable of all their 
occupations, either through the curricu- 
lum or extracurricularly. It would be 
_ a serious matter if it were true that the 
colleges were contributing to the in- 
efficiency -and the maladjustments of 
modern society by failure to help women 
to prepare for the fundamental role 
which most of them are to play no mat- 
ter what additional roles they also play. 

The problem, as these authors know, 
is not one of college preparation, how- 
ever, but the whole problem of per- 
sonality development and the individu- 
al’s adequacy in the changing situations 
of his life. This is not to say that col- 
leges are not interested in this problem 
or not in part responsible. It distorts 
the issue, however, to think of it as a 
problem of women, and indeed the hus- 
bands of the cases in Women After Col- 
lege seem to be as good examples of the 
need for new attacks on the problem of 
personality development as do the cases 
themselves. It distorts the issue also to 
think too much in terms of preparation 
for the difficulties and emergencies of 
life through relevant college courses. 
For instance, would adequate courses in 
family relations, home economics, and 
child care actually contribute more to 
a satisfactory family life and a promis- 
ing family than courses in literature, 

10 Op. cit. See especially Ch. V, “Women’s 
Education Found Wanting.” 
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history, philosophy, and the arts? 
There is no such evidence on hand, and 
to say that dinner-table conversation if 
it feeds the mind and spirit is as impor- 
tant as efficiency in the kitchen is not 
to speak lightly. It would seem, then, 
that a common core of special education 
for women should be required only if 
and when it can be clearly shown that 
that special education makes a contri- 
bution more valuable for most women 
than the contribution of education more 
generally. 


Recognition of sex differences 


If a core of special education for 
women is not introduced in all types of 
college programs, has adequate recogni- 
tion been given to the fundamental dif- 
ferences between men and women which 
have been reviewed? Different answers 
will be made to this question, for here 
the smoke of battle has by no means 
died away. The conclusion of this arti- 
cle is that proper recognition of these 
very important differences can be given 
through the great and perhaps increas- 
ing diversity within the college and uni- 
versity framework, provided there is 
adequate development of the fields in 
which women are especially interested, 
and provided there is adequate oppor- 
tunity for the woman to make good 
choices. The further conclusion is that 
only through such comparability of the 
offerings to men and to women can the 
best in education be offered either and 
the way opened to good progress for 
individual men or women. 
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An Experiment in Educational Techniques 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


ODAY, as perhaps never before in 
our history, our country needs men 
and women capable of self-discipline, 


capable of making themselves sacrifice 


in the immediate present to achieve a 
more important future goal. But this 
self-discipline must not degenerate into 
self-righteousness Education must de- 
velop tolerance of people who are dif- 
ferent and patience with their differ- 
ences, And for the long-time goal for 
which self-discipline is imposed, there 
must be imagination and courage to face 
the future 

Without a social goal, knowledge is 
no more than a step to more knowledge. 
Too much of our undergraduate work is 
presented as a step on the road to a 
Ph.D. which relatively few students will 
or even should work for. Knowledge 
should have a goal of action, of creation, 
of combining our human and physical 
resources to the end of a better, finer, 
more secure, yet independent and 
thoughtful life for all people. 

Education is not primarily to serve 
the individual. For only as education 
serves to create a finer, freer society can 
the individual be free. This means it 
must develop intelligence which will be 
applied to practical living and also so- 
cial and moral intelligence. We have 
done a much better job on the practical, 
technical side of life than has any coun- 
try in history. Now fate decrees that if 
our form of government, our way of 
life, is to be maintained, we must catch 
up in the development of social and 
moral intelligence. 

“Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and ca- 
tastrophe” is truer today than when 
H. G. Wells wrote it just after World 
War I. Had we gone as far in our social 
and moral development as we have in 
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our technical achievements, we would 
not be dealing in fear with plans for 
control of the atomic bomb, but would 
be working with joy on methods of using 
atomic energy for the enrichment of life 
by liberating mankind from physical 
toil. ` 

Education then must include think- 
ing, doing, and believing. It requires 
more than books; more than the class- 
room, the laboratory, and the library; 
more than campus activities. The col- 
lege itself should use the community as 
a laboratory in which the college stu- 
dent can live what he is learning, can 
practice the discipline of hard work, 
independent thinking, social responsi- 
bility, tolerance, the handling of human 
relations with people not likely to be 
met in the college or the home group, 
and can test out a field of occupation 
for the future. 


CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


This is a very large order. Since 
September 1939, Connecticut College 
has been conducting an experiment to 
this end with the support of the Auer- 
bach Foundation. About ten sopho- 
mores, carefully selected, who plan to 
major in economics, spend six weeks in 
August and September at the beginning 
of their junior year and six weeks in 
June and July at the end of their junior 
year in the G. Fox and Company depart- 
ment store at Hartford, Connecticut. 

In advising students on electives, em- 
phasis has been placed on both written 
and spoken English, on the ability to 
write and speak clearly and concisely, 
to convey the exact meaning, to report 
the facts as they actually are. All the 
students elect United States government. 
They must know the framework in 
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which they function. The great ma- 
jority take philosophy——for what the 
field experience is striving to provide is 
a better understanding of life as lived 
in our country today. Practically all 
of them study art appreciation. In fact 
several of them have taken almost a 
major in art, for the aesthetic side of life 
is much less advanced than is the techni- 
cal side. Music is a popular elective, 
and likewise literature. Foreign lan- 
guage is treated as a tool which each 
student should know how to use. 

' The academic work of these students 
differs very little from that of other eco- 
nomics majors except for two special dis- 
cussion courses, given one each year, 
and open only to the Auerbach majors. 
These courses were organized in order 
that the field experience and the college 
work might be very closely correlated 
and integrated. It is here that every 
effort is made to develop independent 
thinking, independence in finding an- 
Swers, imagination in translating knowl- 
edge into action, habits of intellectual 
curiosity, the self-discipline of accuracy 
and of unearthing the last available fact, 
and practice in focusing knowledge ac- 
quired in every course taken, in general 
reading, in the field-experience periods, 
and at home, upon a specific problem. 
Every effort is made to acquaint the stu- 
dents with a wide range of source mate- 
rial, to encourage them to read and criti- 
cally to evaluate current books and 
publications, and to arouse an interest 
in such reading which will extend be- 
yond graduation. 

The students also have the oppor- 
tunity during the college years to meet 
men and women doing interesting work 
in the business world and in government 
who come to the college for informal dis- 
cussions with the Auerbach majors. 
The students also attend selected busi- 
ness conferences in New York and Bos- 
ton and visit stores, pffices, and plants 
in these cities and in Connecticut. 
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TECHNIQUES OF EXPERIENCE 


The first field work experience period, 
six weeks before the beginning of the 
junior year, opens with a week of 
classes in the training department of the 
store very like those given any new em- 
ployee, and of selling in some depart- 
ment. Then follow three weeks of ob- 
servation, and of work where possible, 
in each division of the store, from receiv- 
ing platform and warehouse to adjust- 
ments and control. In some only a 
morning may be spent, in others two or 
three days, depending on the complexity 
of the functions performed in the divi- 
sion. The last two weeks are spent 
doing full-time work in a selling depart- 
ment or in a nonselling division, assigned 
to each student, as far as possible, ac- 
cording to her own choice. 

Every day is carefully planned and 
outlined in advance of the opening of 
the field experience period by the faculty 
member- in charge of the Auerbach ma- 
jors, the head of the store training de- 
partment, and the store executives con- 
cerned. The entire project has the deep 
and personal interest of the store owner 
and active president, Mrs. Beatrice Fox 
Auerbach. 

The students live together in Hart- 
ford. They are paid and are definitely 
on their own, with the supervising fac- 
ulty member meeting them at regular 
intervals and always available should 
need arise. . However, there has never 
been an emergency call, as the students 
are carefully briefed before the field 
experience begins. 

The second field period, in June and 
July at the end of the junior year, is 
devoted to work on real problems which 
the store is facing. Each student works 
on her particular project with the store 
executive who is actually facing the 
problem. There is no “made work.” 
Each project is one which a regular 
member of the store staff would have 
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had to undertake if the student had not 
been available. 

The projects are assigned in the early 
spring. Each student goes to the field 
work experience period prepared to at- 
tack her project by having read every- 
thing available at the college and worked 
on methods of approach. In addition to 
close supervision by a store executive, 
each student has a weekly conference 
with the faculty director of the Auer- 
bach majors. 

Thus the machinery is not so unusual. 
What is unique is the year-round close 
and cordial co-operation between the 
store executives and the faculty director, 
both in planning and in supervision, 
and the genuine interest in the experi- 
ment which leads these very busy store 
executives to devote so much time to 
making it succeed. 


BENEFITS RECEIVED 


The students receive no academic 
credit for the twelve weeks of field ex- 
perience, weeks during which they work 
five days a week from 9:15 a.m. to 5:45 
P.M. and, according to their own reports, 
work harder than they have ever worked 
before. And yet, the demand for an 
opportunity to take part in this field 
work experience regularly exceeds the 
number which can be accommodated. 
What does each group get and take back 
to the campus which creates a desire in 
oncoming juniors to join the next group? 
Perhaps spontaneous letters from par- 
ents and comments from the students 
give the best answer: 


B’s work experience has ‘benefited her in 
so many ways It has (1) taught her the 
value of money, (2) developed observa- 
tion and thus intelligence, (3) taught her 
adaptability to circumstances, (4) greatly 
developed her independence, (5) stimulated 
a mature viewpoint. 


I find her much more definite in her 
ideas about what she wants to do after 
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college, and more considerate of all types 
of people. 


It has broadened her and given her an 
idea of the outside world and of her rela- 
tionship to it... in meeting all sorts of © 
people and coming in daily contact with 
work-a-day life and its responsibilities. 


She has more confidence in herself and 
a much better understanding of people out- 
side her own circle. What she has learned 
about the workings of a vast department 
Store has given her a better comprehension 
of business and industry. 


It has made her more tolerant of other 
people and more patient with their short- 
comings. 


The plan of co-ordinating work in the 
store and work at college, geve my daugh- 
ter that self-assurance and self-reliance 
which she sadly lacked in her first two 
years of college ... she has acquired in 
advance of other students, the working 
person’s viewpoint. Also she is developing 
an easy adaptability to people and circum- 
stances. 


In my daughter’s case I note that the 
work of the course has resulted in empha- 
sizing the necessity for industry and a 
willingness to do the real drudgery neces- 
sary to make a successful’ career. 


The ability to get along with other 
people, to take orders and to give orders 
as a supervisor, is one thing student 
after student has said the field work 
experience taught her. Here are some 
of their comments: 

“Learning what work is”; “the impor- 
tance of doing each small job accurately 
if the large organization is to click”; “a 
better understanding of where business 
stands in our society”; “discovering the 
kind of job I want after college”; “how 
to use what I learned: in class -in real 
life”; “the necessity of thinking things 
through before jumping to a conclusion 
or acting”; “the value of knowing where 
to find the answers”; “the problems 
working girls fage in living on the aver- 
age wage”; “the importance of keeping 
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in good health”; “the need of thinking 
for yourself and not believing everything 
you hear or read”; “the value of start- 
ing at the bottom and learning on the 
way up”; “the fact that there is always 
more to know”; “an appreciation of how 
hard people must work and the value of 
being patient”; “the reasons for telling 
people I supervise just how their jobs fit 
into the over-all picture and of making 
them feel they are an important link”; 
“made me realize that everyone deserves 
understanding and patience, regardless 
of who they may be”; “the fact that 
government and business are related and 
that both concern me.” 


AFTER GRADUATION 


The students after graduation have 
entered a wide variety of occupations. 
As many have begun in government as 
in department stores. It is very evident 
that the wide range of activity faced in 
a department store has developed an in- 
terest In many lines of work. In depart- 
ment stores these graduates have been in 
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selling, personnel, display, publicity, and 
the controller’s division. In government 
they have been in Navy Intelligence, the 
Office of Price Administration, United 
States employment offices, public wel- 
fare, housing projects, the WAVES, and 
economic analysis. In business they 
have had positions in a steamship com- 
pany, an aircraft plant, a business ma- 
chine company, insurance, investment 
houses, and banks. 

Beginning salaries for the graduates 
of this major have tended to reflect the 
employer’s evaluation of the field work 
as equivalent to a year’s experience in 
a job. 

Many of these students have married. 
They have retained their interest in 
knowing what makes the community 
wheels go round and are active citizens. 
The next few years will tell whether the 
war was responsible for their activity or 
whether the field work experience and 
the class discussions and techniques 
have been instrumental in achieving the 
personal development and social action 
for which they were planned. 
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Educational Implications of Women’s 
Military Training * 


By DOROTHY SCHAFFTER 


IGHT women’s services were in op- 

eration in World War II. Six of 
these were military services: the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps (WAC); the Women’s 
Reserve of the Naval Reserve (Women 
Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Serv- 
ice—WAVES) ; the Women’s Reserve of 
the Coast Guard Reserve (SPAR, an 
abbreviation of the Coast Guard motto 
“Semper paratus”); the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve (MCWR); the Army 
Nurse Corps; and the Navy Nurse 
Corps. Two services were civilian—the 
Women Airforce Service Pilots (WASP) 
and the Cadet Nurse Corps of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
The WASP, however, was like the wom- 
en’s military services in most important 
respects, and the work of the Cadet 
Nurse Corps was closely co-ordinated 
with that of both the Army and the 
Navy Nurse Corps. 

The duration and the status of these 
eight services varied. The Army and 
the Navy Nurse Corps had been in ex- 
istence for many years before the Second 
World War, and will continue in the 
future. The WAC, established in 1942 
as an auxiliary corps (WAAC), became 
a regular component of the Army in 
September 1943. The WAVES, the 
SPAR and the MCWR were established 
early in the war as regular components 


* This article is condensed and compiled 
from the authors forthcoming volume, What 
Comes of Training Women for War, prepared 
for the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, to be pub- 
lished in 1947 by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Considerations of space prevent inclu- 
sion here of the factual data presented in this 
volume, The implications derived from the 
facts are summarized, following a preliminary 
statement descriptive of the women’s services. 


of their respective services The SPAR 
was terminated June 30, 1946, but it 
seems probable that the other three 
services will be continued as permanent 
agencies. The members of the WASP, 
established early in the war and in- 
activated in December 1944, were civil- 
ians with Civil Service status. The 
cadet nurses were simply civilian stu- 
dents who had committed themselves 
to practice essential nursing for the 
duration of the war and who, in many 
cases, elected to perform that service in 
the Army or Navy Nurse Corps. The 
Cadet Nurse Corps was established in 
1943; its last students were admitted to 
training in October 1945, and the Corps 
will operate until they have completed 
their training in 1948. 

In all cases the members of the wom- 
en’s services were volunteers. The re- 
quirements for admission were definitely 
higher than the Selective Service require- 
ments for men. In the great majority 
of cases the women were high school 
graduates and many had college experi- 
ence. No women with young dependent 
children were accepted. For Army and 
Navy nurses, graduation from nurse 
training and registration in the profes- 
sion were required. 

Women were not trained in the use of 
weapons. Although considerable con- 
tingents were trained for overseas duty, 
this did not include training for combat 
duty. Members of the naval establish- 
ments were trained for shore duty, with 
the exception of some Navy nurses who 
served on hospital ships. 

Condensed summary data relative to 
the size of the several women’s mili- 
tary services are exhibited in the accom- 
panying table. 
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TABLE 1—WoMeEN on Active Dury IN THE U. S., Army anD Navy 
AS OF JUNE 30 Eaca Yaar, 194045 


Army: 
Officers (WAC) 
Enlisted women* 
Nurses 
Dietitians? 
Physical therapists? 
Doctors 
Warrant Officers 


Total for Army 


i 
Navy: 
Officers 
Enlisted women? 
Nurses 
Marine Corps: 
Officers 
Enlisted women? 
Coast Guard: 
Officers 
Enlisted women? 


Total for Navy 





1945 


5,733 
90,780 
54,291 

1,623 

1,173 

72 
44 


153,716 
8,385 
73,813 
11,086 


831 
17,606 


867 
8,877 


121,465 


a Includes officer candidates. The WAC did not become part of the Army until 1943. 
t Data not available until they had commissioned status, 1943. 


e Data not available. 
€ Includes officer candidates. 


In addition to the 153,716 women in 
the Army and 121,465 women in the 
Navy on June 30, 1945, by that date 
16,454 nurses had geen graduated under 
the Cadet Nurse Corps program. More- 
over, 916 women pilots were on duty 
with the WASP at the time of their in- 
activation in December 1944. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR CIVILIAN 
‘TRAINING 


“The first thing to do to win your 
war is to lose your amateur standing.” 
This remark, attributed to Dorothy 
Parker, represents very concisely the 
philosophy underlying the military serv- 
ices for women which contributed so 
splendidly to the achievement of our 
victory in World War II. Those serv- 
ices were not “amateurish” even from a 


strictly military point of view, and the 
intense desire of the servicewoman to be 
a “good soldier” was one of the out- 
standing characteristics commented upon 
by the servicemen with whom she 
worked. 

A review of the implications for civil- 
ian education of the wartime training 
programs of the women’s services must 
take into account, first of all, the condi- 
tions under which those programs were 
developed and conducted, and: the state 
of mind and purpose of the women who 
were students. ‘These programs were 
not separate entities but were condi- 
tioned by the larger training programs 
of which they were parts, by the atti- 
tudes of both men and women toward 
the place of women in the war effort, 
and by all the conditions existing in the 
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women’s services. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant conditioning factor was the one 
to which Miss Parker referred.- On the 
long road which women have traveled in 
their effort toward equality, one of the 
real difficulties has been to work out of 
the ranks of the amateur and into the 
class of the professional. The state- 
ment that “the first thing to do to win 
your war is to lose your amateur stand- 


ing” thus has a double meaning. “Your. 


war” to a woman could mean the world- 
wide struggle in which her country was 
involved, or her own personal struggle 
to achieve a position in which her 
fullest powers and best abilities were 
utilized for the prosecution of the mili- 
tary struggle. This meant that woman 
must win ¢wo wars—and success in win- 
ning the first was necessary if she was 
to have any real value in winning the 
second. 

Our text needs the change of but a 
single word to make it a statement of 
the most significant implication for civil- 
jan women to be derived from the war- 
time programs of the women’s services— 
“The first thing to do to win your peace 
is to lose your amateur standing.” This 
does not mean that every woman must 
have a full-time paid job, but it does 
mean that every woman must rid herself 
of any lingering ideas that there are any 
qualifications attached to her position 
as a citizen. That women are not en- 
titled to special considerations and that 
they must not admit special disabili- 
ties—this is the lesson of the women’s 
wartime military services, and it is the 
principal implication to be derived for 
civilian education from their training 
programs. These programs made no 
concessions to women’s “weaknesses,” 
nor did they assume that women had 
abilities which were less in extent, in- 
ferior in quality, or different in charac- 
ter, by comparison with those of men. 
No higher praise than this could be 
bestowed upon the training programs. 
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Dorothy Parker’s “your war” was won, 
in both meanings of the phrase. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN To NEw 
OccuPATION—-W AR 


Women were admitted to the armed 
Services during the early years of World 
War II because their participation in 
the prosecution of the war was needed. 
Their very limited usefulness at the be- 
ginning was superseded within a short 
time by increased participation (on the 
basis of number of women employed and 
number of occupations opened to them), 
and, as the war went on, the training 
and utilization of women personnel be- 
came increasingly like the training and 
utilization of men; in short, the occupa- 
tion of waging war was opened to 
women on conditions which tended to- 
ward equality. This fact has implica- 
tions of great importance for the educa- 
tion of women in the civilian world, and 
its truth is demonstrated if one examines 
carefully the three groups of the wom- 
en’s services. 


WAC, WAVES, MCWR, and SPAR 


The WAC, the WAVES, the MCWR, 
and the SPAR sought relatively large 
numbers of recruits possessing certain 
medium or low skills which the military 
services needed immediately. The in- 
doctrination and semiskilled and semi- . 
professional courses were designed to 
make the skills of these women recruits 
available in military form within the 
shortest possible time. In most cases, 
their skills were in fields in which women 
had received civilian training and in 
which women were employed—-women’s 
jobs, in short: The training and utiliza- 
tion of these servicewomen resembled 
that of servicemen very closely, and the 
significance for civilian education lies in 
the fact that women were permitted, 
practically for the first time, to practice 
their skills in way, an occupation from 
which they had been excluded, and that 
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they were employed on the basis of 
equality with men soldiers in the same 
types of positions. To this broad gen- 
eralization there were, of course, many 
exceptions. 

Two large groups of such exceptions 
are worth thorough examination—the 
women who were trained for active duty 
in military aviation, and those who were 
trained as military nurses and other 
kinds of medical assistants. The first 
type of duty was radically experimental, 
while the second was for the most part 
of a nature which has long been recog- 
nized as a particularly appropriate field 
for women. In both cases there are 
implications of importance for civilian 
education. 

Military aviation 

The women who were trained for em- 
ployment in military aviation were en- 
tering a field which was new not only 
for women. It was the newest, the most 
dramatic, and the best publicized of the 
different branches of the services, and 
this fact was of importance to women. 
Because the Army, Air Forces had so 
much less tradition behind it than other 
Army branches, the utilization of women 
presented a less marked change in their 
pattern of organization for warfare. So 
many experiments in the testing, classi- 
fication, training, and assignment of 
personnel were conducted in the AAF 
that the addition of a group of women 
was not particularly striking. On the 
other hand, the entire air force was of 
the greatest interest to the civilian pub- 
lic, and the fact that women were per- 
mitted to be pilots and mechanics and 
control tower operators was widely 
known. In fact, there was an over- 
dramatization and overpublicizing of the 
work of women in this branch of the 
service, which appears to have Jed most 
people to believe that many more women 
were used in more important duties than 
was actually the case. 
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The use of women in military avia- 
tion was truly experimental. The work 
of a pilot, and in fact of any member of 
a flight crew, is highly skilled and re- 
quires certain rather special abilities 
No one could offer even a reasonable 
guess as to how many women could be 
taught which of these skills, or by what 
methods. The AAF was ordered to con- 
duct the training and utilization of 


ec women as pilots as an experiment. Asa 


result, these questions can now be an- 
swered with some degree of authority. 
As for the nonflying jobs for women in 
aviation, some of them can scarcely be 
called “aviation.” Many women were 
assigned to clerical and medical posi- 
tions in the air forces of all the services, 
and a considerably smaller number were 
trained to perform mechanical and ad- 
ministrative duties properly classifiable 
as aviation jobs. Most of the nonflying 
duties were semiskilled or semiprofes- 
sional, and in many cases the training 
for them was done on the job. 

The importance of the training and 
utilization of a few thousand women in 
aviation branches with personnel num- 
bered in the millions is out of proportion 
to their numerical strength. As an ex- 
periment, it was of sufficient scope and 
duration to answer basic questions de- 
termining whether this new occupation 
has possibilities for women not only in 
war but in peace. 


Military nurses and medical asststants 


The experiences of women in training 
for military aviation present a marked 
contrast with their wartime experiences 
in one of the traditional fields for their 
employment. Not only have women 
been nurses in civiliaff life for a long 
time, but their use in the Army and the 
Navy in times of war and peace is well 
established. It was not necessary to 
prove that women were needed, or that 
they could be trained and used, as it 
was in the case of aviation. Yet in 
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spite of the established status of women 
as military nurses, certain developments 
of real importance to educators occurred 
in their training during World War II. 

Considerations of space prevent a 
more extended review of the actual con- 
duct of the training programs for women 
in aviation and nursing and other medi- 
cal services. The rest of this article will 
be devoted to a statement of certain 
general implications derived from the 
experiences of the eight women’s services 
considered collectively. 


SoctiaL AND Economic DETERMINANTS 


To repeat an earlier statement, the 
first and most important implication is 
the fact that the admission of women to 
increased participation will have more 
effect on their training and education 
in the future than will any specific ex- 
periences in the military programs for 
women. 

The place of women in our social and 
economic structure has not yet been 
fixed, but the major determinant of this 
position is no longer the demonstration 
of their ability. What men and women 
want women to do will continue to have 
heavy weight, and women are still. dis- 
qualified in many areas as a result. 
Little progress was made during the war 
in accustoming either men or women to 
the idea that women should be placed in 
positions of command over men, even 
when the relative natures of jobs indi- 
cated it. Neither the public nor the 
services considered seriously the employ- 
ment of women in combat duties, and 
there was marked adverse reaction to 
their employment in any kind of dirty 
or dangerous occupation. Acceptance 
of women in mechanical employment 
was far from complete. The effects of 
this cultural situation on the employ- 
ment of women will continue to be di- 
rectly reflected in peacetime plans for 
their training and education. 

A second set of conditions also tends 
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to affect the public attitude toward the 
employment of women in many occupa- 
tions, and consequently affects their edu- 
cation. If there is a general shortage of 
labor, or if there are shortages in certain 
occupations, not only will admission to 
employment and to training for such em- 
ployment be open to women, but active 
recruiting will be instituted to obtain 
them. If the shortages are sufficiently 
acute, we shall have a repetition of the 
situation of the war years, 1941-45. 
Business, industry, government, educa- 
tional institutions, and the women’s 
services were competing actively during 
those years for the available female 
labor supply, and inducements and 
counterinducements became increasingly 
attractive. To many young women 
under the age of thirty, the discussions 
of the difficulties which women ordi- 
narily find in following a profession, 
business, trade, or skill must appear to 
be a borrowing of trouble, because their 
individual experiences during the war 
period were so satisfactory. 

To the young woman who worked— 
or wished to work-——during the 1930s, 
however, such discussions are readily 
comprehensible. ‘Teachers and parents 
had to answer hard questions in that 
decade. “What sort of education can I 
choose which will ensure that I can get 
a job?” “If I cannot get a job, why 
should I bother with an education?” 
Or, somewhat more hopefully, “If I 
cannot get a job, what sort of education 
will make nonemployment most toler- 
able?” In short, the education and 
training of young women has many 
other purposes (and it might be argued 
that it has more important purposes) 
than economic value, but such value is 
of sufficient importance to produce a 
marked effect on the sort of education 
which women will want to have. 

Two illustrations, taken from the situ- 
ation as of February 1947, illustrate this 
point. ‘There is a serious shortage of. 
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teachers in the country, and a large sur- 
plus of young men with every sort of 
training in aviation. A young woman 
questioning the advisability of educating 
herself to be a teacher may be certain 
that the shortage of teachers is so exten- 
sive that opportunities in the profession 
will exist for her at the end of a rather 
long educational program. On the other 
hand, if she wishes to go into aviation 
she can be equally certain that, outside 
of a few types of positions such as air- 
line hostess or clerical worker, there is 
only the most remote possibility that 
she will be able to get a position, Some 
women will not wish to teach, no matter 
what opportunities there may be; and 
some women will insist upon trying to 
force an entry into such an occupation 
as aviation, knowing the probable haz- 
ards. Nevertheless, the work opportuni- 
ties which are open to women at a given 
time do have a strong influence on the 
pattern of education for women. 


UNDEFINED ROLE oF WOMEN 


An even larger problem with respect 
to the status of women will have marked 
influence on educational programs for 
them. If their position in the economic 
world is dependent upon both cultural 
prejudice and the available labor supply, 
we shall find the same two influences 
operating to determine women’s place in 
the home and in the community. No 
sensible person would attempt to decide 
which is the “best” thing for all women 
to do, but very few people would think 
that it is desirable either to force women 
to work, or to force them no to work in 
order that their careers will be chan- 
neled into homemaking and nonpaid 
community activity. Admittedly the 
entire position of women needs re- 
examination, but such an investigation 
is not relevant to the present study, 
however necessary it may be in formu- 
lating the answer to the question under 
consideration. 
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The education of women cannot be 
isolated from their place.in our culture, 
and no satisfactory program of educa- 
tion can be prepared until their status is 
clarified. In the meantime—and no one 
knows whether that will be measured in 
years, decades, or centuries—women will 
have to be educated. There is little rea- 
son to expect that we shall be satisfied 
with whatever programs may be adopted, 
since we shall not know for what sort 
of role we are educating the students. 
In the women’s military services, on 
the contrary, the “mission” was well 
defined and results could be measured 
on the basis of achievement, and changes 
in training programs could be instituted 
promptly to correct errors and supply 
deficiencies. The advantages of such 
educational objectives are self-evident. 


CoMPARATIVE ABILITIES OF MEN 
AND WoMEN 


The statement was made earlier that 
the major determinant in the education 
of women is no longer a demonstration 
of their ability. The study of the war- 
time training programs of the women’s 
services offers ample proof, if further 
proof is needed, that women can be 
taught to do what men can be taught 
to do, with due recognition of physical 
differences in cases in which such differ- 
ences are relevant. This statement can 
even be reversed, because in some in- 
stances the physical “limitations” of size 
operated in favor of women, as for ex- 
ample in machine work with very small 
parts. 

Teaching methods and teaching 
problems in the training programs for 
men and for women were different in 
many cases, but a careful examination 
of the reasons for the differences reveals 
that almost invariably the immediate 
needs of the military services were the 
cause. Since it was easy to recruit 
women nurses with civilian training and 
it was difficult to get male nurses, the 
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Army and the Navy accepted the situ- 
ation, took the women nurses and gave 
them a brief indoctrination into mili- 
tary service, and made little effort to 
train male nurses. On the other hand, 
there were so many young men who had 
at least a degree of skill in the various 
machine trades that it would have been 
most wasteful to train women as ma- 
chinists in large numbers even though 
it is quite possible for many women to 
learn such skills. 

The military training program had a 
single objective—to fill quotas estab- 
lished by the armed forces. ‘This was of 
course quite right, and there is no criti- 
cism to be implied. Since the objectives 
of civilian education in a democracy in- 
clude the offering to all young men and 
women of equal opportunities to develop 
their capacities, the implication of their 
equal ability to profit by educational op- 
portunity, even though it is derived from 
military programs in which this objec- 
tive was not recognized, is important 
to civilian educators. 


DIFFERENCES IN TRAINING MEN 
AND WOMEN 


In spite of the fact that women can 
be taught to do what men can be taught 
to do, with allowances for physical dif- 
ferences in cases where they are rele- 
vant, there will undoubtedly have to be 
differences provided for teaching men 
and women in some cases because of the 
influence of contemporary cultural con- 
ditions. As long as little boys are given 
mechanical toys and little girls are 
taught to make dresses for dolls, it will 
be harder to teach women than men to 
repair their own radios, and harder to 
teach men than women to repair their 
own clothing. 

The experiences of women during the 
war, not only in the women’s military 
services but in all sorts of occupations, 
have lessened the cultural difference be- 
tween men and women. It will never 
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again seem revolutionary for women to 
fly fast pursuit planes, and traditional 
barriers in many occupations are simi- 
larly weakened or completely broken 
down. Inevitably, as the differences be- 
tween men and women’s participation 
in various occupations lessen, the dif- 
ference between educational programs 
provided for the two groups will tend to - 
disappear. The experience of World 
War II constituted a major advance in 
this direction. 


STRENGTHENING OF COEDUCATION 


A closely related question——whether 
separate schools for the two sexes should 
form the pattern of education—received 
a partial answer in the experience of the 
women’s services. The WAC, the 
WAVES, the MCWR, the SPAR, and 
the WASP found that extensive changes 
had to be made in basic military train- 
ing courses established for men to make 
them suitable for women. Various rea- 
sons have been cited in explanation. In 
very large part it would have been im- 
possible to conduct coeducational “boot 
camps” because men were being trained 
for duty under combat conditions and 
women were not. The motivation under- 
lying indoctrination was consequently 
quite different for men and for women, 
and very considerable differences in mili- 
tary drill and physical training had to 
be made. Other variations were intro- 
duced for less specific reasons, most of 
which can be summarized as arising 
from dissimilarities in the cultural back- 
grounds of men and women trainees. 

If the officer candidate or officer 
training courses for men and for women 
are considered, it is not remarkable to 
find that the sexes were separated. 
Again, the reasons are found in the dif- 
ferent duties of male officers who were 
being trained to command combat 
troops, and female officers who would 
command women living in barracks and 
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working in military offices. In the 
Navy and the Coast Guard further vari- 
ations were necessary because men train- 
ees were prepared for duty afloat and 
women for duty ashore 

On the otber hand, the training of 
specialists in all branches of the armed 
forces was conducted on a coeducational 
basis Frequently women trainees were 
sent to schools which had been set up 
for men. Sometimes the schools were 
planned to be operated for both sexes. 
Occasionally women could not be sent 
to a men’s school because there were no 
housing accommodations for women, and 
in such cases a separate school exactly 
like the one for men was established for 
women. 

In summary, the implication for civil- 
ian education is that there may be rea- 
sons arising from the different status of 
men and women in our contemporary 
culture which will make it expedient in 
some cases to have separate schools for 
men and for women, but on the other 
` hand, there is a strong implication that 
men and women can and should be edu- 
cated together, particularly if the educa- 
tion is for an activity in which both 
men and women will engage. Since men 
and women continually. do fewer things 
alone, the field of coeducation progres- 
sively expands. 

The existence of well-established men’s 
and women’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing offering a very high grade of educa- 
tional opportunity will undoubtedly 
mean that the sexes will continue to be 
separated in a large number of cases. 
The writer is neither attacking nor de- 
fending this situation. The sole point 
made is that there is little support for 
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such colleges to be derived from the 
experience of the training programs of 
the women’s military services, and that 
these programs offer support for co- 
education except in the diminishing 
number of situations in which the cul- 
tural position of men and women varies. 
so widely that different subjects must be 
taught, in a different manner, or from 
a different standpoint. 


PERMANENT GAINS 


The opportunities offered to women in 
World War dI, both in the armed serv- 
ices and in all aspects of civilian life, 
undoubtedly produced results which will 
have important effects in years to come. 
The absence of men from civilian life 
made possible the education of many 
more than the usual number of civilian 
women, Women in the military serv- 
ices, business, government, industry, 
education, and volunteer services played 
important and interesting roles in the 
conduct of the war. Generous recogni- 
tion was given to these services and to 
the individual women who participated. 
Women wore the uniform—whether that 
of a nurse, administrative officer, or me- 
chanic—and they attained the prestige 
of membership and status in men’s 
groups. They tasted the glory of hear- 
ing men who had fought women’s ad- 
mission to these groups actually support 
their membership. Women who had 
held subordinate posts rose to excellent 
administrative positions. This history 
cannot be wiped out by the return to 
conditions of peace. The war experi- 
ence produced permanent gains in the 
status, the freedom, and the tested ca- 
pacities of American women. 
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Education and Employment Opportunities for Women 


By MARGUERITE WYKOFF ZAPOLEON 


PON each subject he considers, an 

individual focuses the beam of his 
own experience. Inevitably that beam, 
by contrast, throws into darkness other 
aspects of the subject. A symposium 
such as this issue of THE ANNALS re- 
duces this danger. To avoid further the 
implication that education is concerned 
only with employment, let us agree at 
the outset that education is the develop- 
ment of an individual’s capacities not 
only for his economic role but also for 
the other parts he plays in the life of 
his community. 

For men, gainful employment and 
preparation for it form an integral part 
of life; for women, there is conflict of 
opinion as to the importance of these 
factors. This conflict stems from their 
childbearing and homemaking functions. 
The very significance of these functions 
to society and their instinctive impor- 
tance to all women give rise to extreme 
reactions. At the one extreme are those 
who see only the homemaker role; at 
the other, those who ignore it. What 
are the facts to be faced? 

Even before the war, one out of four 
women of working age was working or 
seeking work outside her home, accord- 
ing to the 1940 Census. Of these 
women half were single; an additional 
15 per cent were widowed or divorced. 
Only 8 per cent of all married women 
with children under age 10 were work- 
ing, as compared with single women, 
of whom 66 per cent were employed.* 
Obviously, then, the average single 
woman needs more preparation for em- 
ployment than the typical mother. The 

1 Statistics from Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940. Population Vol. WI. 
The Labor Force Pt. I, U S Summary, 
Table 9, p. 26; The Labor Force (Sample 


Statistics), Employment and Family Charac- 
teristics of Women, Table 2, p 3 
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difficulty is that no individual can pre- 
dict her future. The girl who wants 
“five children and all boys” may remain 
single, or marry but find herself child- 
less; the girl who has decided against 
“bringing children into this world” may 
change her outlook. A single woman 
with an invalid parent may have more 
homemaking tasks than her well-off 
married sister with two children. And 
all are subject to the economic hazards 
one encounters in a lifetime. 

If we add to these uncertainties the 
fact that most women work before mar- 
riage and that an increasing number 
find it possible, with time-saving house- 
hold equipment, to work following mar- 
riage, we must conclude that women 
need education for paid employment 
along with that for homemaking. An 
ostrichlike evasion of either phase Is 
inevitably costly not only to the indi- 
vidual but also to society. 

Women should have full opportunity 
for development. Precisely because 
their planning is more complicated, 
they need more, rather than less, free- 
dom to work out a solution; they need 
aid that will expand rather than contract 
the possible areas of their usefulness. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY °? 


Preparation for employment is both 
general and specialized. General edu- 


2 Statistics from U S Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, Vol. Il, Chap IV, “Statistics of Higher 
Education, 1939-40 and 1941-42,” pp 5, 12, 
34, 46. Wherever undergraduate resident en- 
rollments are given subsequently for 1939-40 
or 1941-42, this source was used (see: college 
teaching, law, engineering, architecture, chem- 
istry, arts and commerce) Wherever com- 
parable figures for, 1943-44 were used, they 
were obtained from the Statistical Division of 
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cation enlarges one’s’ scope of possible 
employment, whereas specialized educa- 
tion prepares one for a field of work 
or a particular occupation. At the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels of gen- 
eral education, girls and boys share 
alike. In education beyond high school, 
however, women students are fewer than 
men, even though the margin between 
them has been ever narrowing. In 
1939—40, according to the United States 
Office of Education, there were roughly 
two women to three men students in col- 
leges, universities, professional schools, 
normal schools, and teachers’ colleges. 

During the war this ratio was re- 
versed, but in 1946, with men returned 
from service, estimated total enroll- 
ments in colleges reached an all-time 
high of more than two million, com- 
prised of almost one and a half million 
men and more than a half-million 
women. Women students numbered 
almost 100,000 more than in 1945. In 
fact, even women students entering col- 
leges for the first time in 1946 out- 
numbered those entering in 1945 by 
more than 25,000. Such statistics, how- 
ever, conceal the fact that some insti- 
tutions have reduced their admissions 
of women on the basis of their sex 
rather than their qualifications. Such 
action creates difficulties for girls seek- 
ing entrance to particular institutions, 
especially if their choice is restricted by 
lack of funds or by home responsibilities. 


SPECIALIZED PREPARATION 


The occupational diversification char- 
acteristic of our industrial economy has 
resulted in the requirement of an in- 
creasing amount of specialized prepara- 
tion before employment. What are 
some of the occupations in which such 


the Office of Education, since these statistics 
are in press. 

U. S. Office of Education, “Higher Educa- 
tional Enrollment: Fall, 1946,” Statistical Cir- 
cular SRS-21.3-116, Nov? 20, 1946 (Mimeo ), 
13 pp 
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training is required or offered? To 
what extent is it available to women? 

Required preparation varies from 
fairly rigid specifications set by law in 
all or some states to a general employer 
preference for a given amount and type 
of training in hiring for certain occupa- 
tions. In all states, for example, a li- 
cense is required for physicians, pharma- 
cists, registered nurses, dentists, lawyers, 
and teachers. 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ® 


Requirements for teachers’ certifi- 
cates vary. For elementary school 
teaching, more than half the states re- 
quire two years or more of college; the. 
bachelor’s degree is usually required for 
secondary school teaching (plus one 
year of graduate work in a few states 
and cities), 

The proportion of women teachers to 
all teachers in elementary, secondary, 
and other noncollegiate schools has 
been falling gradually in the two decades 
before the war, according to United 
States Office of Education surveys, de- 
creasing from 85 per cent in 1919-20 
to 78 per cent twenty years later, when 
men and women teachers totaled almost 
a million. The wartime exodus of men 
reversed this trend, so that in 1944, 
women again comprised 84 per cent of 
such teachers, although they numbered 
60,000 fewer than before the war. f 

In this field, more students rather 
than additional training facilities are 
needed. There are approximately 1,200 
institutions approved by state depart- 
ments of education for the preparation 
of teachers. In spite of the overwhelm- 


3 Statistics from U. S. Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, Vol. TI, Chap. I, “Statistical Summary 
of Education, 1939-40,” Table 27, p: 28; Table 
12. Ds 1. 

U. S. Office of Education, Teachers Are 
Needed, Vocational Division Leaflet No. 14, 
1944, pp 5, 6. 
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ing general demand for admission to col- 
leges, teachers’ colleges are not filled. 
The teacher shortage has become so 
serious that, according to the National 
Education Association, standards for 
teachers’ certificates have been waived 
for more than 100,000 persons, and 
there are still thousands of vacancies. 

In the highest administrative posi- 
tions in public education women have 
lost ground, if National Education As- 
sociation figures for 1928 are compared 
with those compiled from the 1945—46 
Educational Directory of the United 
States Office of Education. Women 
serving as superintendents of education 
at state or local levels have declined 
from 962 to 874 and their proportion 
from 15 per cent to 13 per cent. 


COLLEGE TRAINING AND GRADUATE 
PREPARATION +4 


In college teaching, women have long 
been in the minority. Before the war 
they numbered about one-fourth of the 
120,000 teachers in colleges, universi- 
ties, teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
and professional schools. Although the 
war by 1944 had reduced the total teach- 
ing staff by about 5,000 there were 
3,000 more women teachers. Many 
men have returned recently but it is un- 
likely that the number of women has 
declined in the fact of the increased 
student load. 

Women now serve as presidents of 
84 colleges, according to the 1945—46 
Educational Directory, or 11 per cent 
of all colleges and universities. Women 
also serve as presidents of 56 junior col- 
_ leges,.13 per cent of the total, and as 

presidents of 23 teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools, 11 per cent of the total. 

Since graduate work is required for 

+ Statistics from U. S. Office of Education, 
Educational Directory, 1945-46, Pt I, “Federal 
State and County Education Officers, ” 65 pp.; 
Pt. II, “City School Officers,” 64 pp., Pt. IM, 
“Colleges and Universities,” 125 pp. See also 
note Z, supra. 
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many college teaching positions and af- 
fects advancement, the Office of Educa- 
tion’s figures on graduate degrees are 
significant. The number of women re- 
ceiving master’s and doctor’s degrees 
increased in the last prewar décade, but 
their proportion of the total receiving 
such degrees actually declined by 2 per 
cent at both levels. The 429 women re- 
ceiving doctorates in 1939-40 were 13 
per cent of the total; the more than 10,- 
000 women receiving master’s degrees 
the same year were 38 per cent of the 
total. The war curtailed graduate work 
for women as well as for men, although 
the reduction was more drastic in the 
case of men. In 1943-44, doctor’s de- 
grees were granted to 425 women and 
master’s degrees to 7,703 women. 

That more women at the graduate 
level are needed: if there are to be more 
women in college teaching, especially at 
the higher levels, is evident; that women 
have not made recent progress in this 
respect is likewise obvious. The faults 
may lie in limited facilities for graduate 
training, in the inability of women stu- 
dents to finance the training, in prefer- 
ence for men in awarding assistantships 
and fellowships, in the discouraging fact 
that not many women are in jobs requir- 
ing the doctorate, or in a combination 
of these factors. 


+ 


NURSING ë 


The number of professional nurses 
has steadily increased over the decades, 
reaching more than 300,000 in 1946 ac- 


5 U. S5. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, “The Outlook for Women in Occupations 
in the Medical and Other Health Services,” 
Trends and Their Effect upon the Demand for 
Women Workers, 1946, p. 10 (Bull. 203-12); 
Professional Nurses, 1946, pp. 10, 11, 30 (Bull. 
203-3). 

Nursing Information Bureau, Facts About 
Nursing (New York: 1946), pp. 32, 34, 38, 39. 

National Nursing Council for War Service, 
“Approved Schoolssof Practical Nursing” (Re- 
vised), New York, June 1945 (Mimeo.), 2 pp. 
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cording to the National Nursing Coun- 
cil. In spite of this and the fact that 
state-approved schools of nursing (num- 
bering almost 1,300) in 1946 graduated 
36,000, the highest number on record, 
there is an acute shortage of nurses. 
The Nursing Information Bureau states 
that more than 20,000 students are 
needed by July 1 if the 1947 quota of 
40,000 new students is to be met. Much 
higher wartime quotas (from 60,000 to 
65,000) were more readily achieved 
through the patriotic appeal and financ- 
ing of training provided during the war 
emergency under the Cadet Nurse 
Corps. Making preparation for nursing 
more attractive and more comparable 
to other programs in higher education 
is suggested by some as the key to ob- 
taining more nursing students. 

Although practical nurses have been 
serving the ill for many years, the war- 
time shortage of professional nurses 
heightened the importance of the for- 
mer in caring for certain types of pa- 
tients. It also highlighted the need for 
more and better-trained practical nurses, 
the lack of training facilities and the 
decreasing enrollments in the few 
schools in existence, and the need for 
standardization. Professional and prac- 
tical nurse groups have co-operated in 
the development of standards. Nine- 
teen states now provide for licensing. 
The United States Office of Education 
has called the attention of the states to 
the need for training in this field and to 
the availability of Federal funds for 
their use in financing it. 

In June 1945 there were forty-four 
schools for practical nurse training ap- 
proved either by state boards of nurse 
examiners or by the National Organiza- 
tion for Practical Nurse Education. In 
this field, a beginning is made in the 
expansion of approved, facilities to meet 
the increased: demand for trained prac- 
tical nurses in a varjety of nursing 
services, 
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MEDICINE AND PHARMACY ® 


Unlike teaching and nursing, the prac- 
tice of medicine is an occupation in 
which fewer than 8,000 women were 
employed in 1940 and in which the pro- 
portion of women to the total has hov- 
ered about the 5 per cent mark for 
forty years. The war effected some 
changes. The number of medical 
schools in which women are not ad- 
mitted was reduced from 7 to 4. By 
May 1946, the proportion of women to 
all medical students reached the all- 
time high of 8 per cent. They num- 
bered 1,863 as compared with 1,144 in 
1939-40. In the fall 1946 classes, the 
proportion was expected to reach 12 per 
cent. More residencies and more desir- 
able internships were available to those 
women who during the war had reached 
the higher levels of training, and this 
favorable situation will continue until 
the war lag is made up. 

In pharmacy, too, where the percent- 
age of women in 1940 was even lower 
than in medicine, more women began 
training during the war. More than 
2,000 were pharmacy students in 1945— 
40 per cent of the total, as compared 
with 13 per cent in 1941. The sixty- 
seven schools offering degree courses in 
pharmacy are widely distributed over 
the country and almost all of them en- 
rolled women even before the war. With 
the return of servicemen, women may 
find it more difficult to obtain the train- 
ing in which they have heretofore not 
shown great interest. In 1946, however, 
the more than 2,000 women students in 
pharmacy schools were still more than 
13 per cent of the total. Moreover, 


6 Women’s Bureau, “The Outlook for Women 
in Occupations in the Medical and Other 
Health Services,” Women Physicians, 1945, 28 
pp. (Bull. 203-7); Trends and Their Effect 
upon the Demand for Women Workers, 1946, 
pp. 7, 12, 38 (Bull. 203-12). 

Journal of American Medical Association, 
Vol. 131, No 16 (Aug 17, 1946), pp 1292-93. 
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women freshmen numbered 616, or 10 
per cent of all freshmen, in spite of 
veterans’ preference which for the next 
year or two will have its maximum 
effect. 


DENTISTRY AND DENTAL HYGIENE? 


In dentistry, the proportion of women 
in 1940 was less than 1 per cent (even 
lower than in veterinary medicine). In 
spite of a wartime increase, women stu- 
dents in dental schools in 1945 totaled 
only 101. Few women apply for en- 
trance to dental schools, although the 
field is promising. Some believe that 
this is due to the long and expensive 
training required; others, to lack of in- 
formation and interest. While few 
women were applying for admission to 
dentistry courses, those seeking training 
in dental hygiene in 1945-1946 far out- 
numbered the capacity of the sixteen 
schools which now offer recognized 
training for this field. The growth of 
the occupation is indicated by the facts 
that thirty-five states now have laws 
regulating the practice of dental hygiene 
and that the number of dental hygienists 
in 1944 was estimated at 6,500, a 30 
per cent increase over the estimated 
prewar number. The need here is for 
more widespread training facilities 


Law 8 


Women lawyers increased over the 
years, until in 1940 they numbered more 
than 4,000, a little more than 2 per cent 
of the total. With all but a few of the 


T Women’s Bureau, “The Outlook for Women 
in Occupations in the Medical and Other 
Health Services,” Trends and Their Effect upon 
the Demand for Women Workers, 1946, pp. 
7, 10, 29 (Bull. 203-12); Women Dentists, 
1945, pp. 6, 28 (Bull. 203-9); Dental Hy- 
gienists, 1945, pp. 1, 14 (Bull. 203-10). 

8 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940. Population. Vol. IO. The Labor 
Force. Pt. I, U. S. Summary, Table 58, p. 75. 
(This reference also used in all subsequent ref- 
erences to 1940 Census figures) See also note 
2, supra. 


more than 150 law schools approved by 
the American Bar Association admitting 
them, women can obtain the training 
required for licensing in some states. 
During the war, with a number of 
schools closed, women formed a high 
percentage of all law students, although, 
according to United States Office of 
Education, women undergraduate law 
students decreased from almost 2,000 in 
the last prewar year to some 1,200 in 
1943—44. 

This decline in the number of women 
law students during the war is difficult 
to explain in view of the fact that the 
demand for lawyers exceeded the sup- 
ply, and women lawyers were sought in 
both government and private law offices. 


ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
CHEMISTRY °? 


In engineering and architecture, but 
not in chemistry, most states provide for 
licensing. For engineering, graduation 
from an approved school is a customary 
requirement; in architecture it is not 
usually required, but in some states it is 
accepted in lieu of an examination. 

In schools of engineering, as in the 
occupation, women are rare. In 1940, 
the census reported only 730 women em- 
ployed as engineers out of a total of 
nearly a quarter-million, 0.3 per cent of 
the total. Similarly, the 392 women un- 


9 American Chemical Society Holds 107th 
Meeting at Cleveland, Editorial Staff Report, 
Chemical Industries, 54: 505-9, April 1944. 

American Chemical Society News, Progress 
Report No 14 of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training, Chemical and Engineering 
News, 24: 3301-5, Dec. 25, 1946. 

Scientific and Technological Manpower, 
Chemical and Engineering News, 23 646-47, 
April 10, 1945. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, State Occu- 
pational Legislation (Washington, March 
1942), pp. 55-56, 196. 

U. S. Office of Education, Annual Report for 
ihe Fiscal Year, 1945, p. 11. See also note 2, 
supra. 
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dergraduate resident students of engi- 
neering schools in 1940 were only 04 
per cent of the students. With the war 
emphasis on engineering and the reduc- 
tion in male enrollments, the number of 
women increased to 1,687 in 1943-44, 
or 1.5 per cent of all enrolled. Women 
may find it increasingly difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain training in this field, 
since returning servicemen have already 
doubled the enrollment over the prewar 
number in engineering schools. How 
many of the schools which opened their 
doors to women during the war will con- 
tinue to accept them is not known. 

In architecture, women in 1940 num- 
bered fewer than 500, slightly more than 
2 per cent of the total. However, the 
more than 900 women undergraduate 
resident students in schools of architec- 
ture were more than a fifth of the stu- 
dent body The latest figures available, 
for 1943—44, indicated a decline, in spite 
of which women outnumbered men stu- 
dents for the first time 

In chemistry, too, women have long 
been a small minority, numbering little 
more than 1,600 in 1940, or 3 per cent 
of those reported employed by the Cen- 
sus Statistics on the number of women 
in training at that time are unavailable, 
but in 1942 the National Roster of Sci- 
entific and Specialized Personnel re- 
ported more than 5,000 women under- 
graduate students majoring in chem- 
istry, about one-fifth of the total. The 
same year, according to the Office of 
Education, 835 women received bache- 
lor’s degrees in chemistry, again one- 
fifth of the total. Later, in 1945, it was 
estimated that 939 women received such 
degrees and that of these, 339 graduated 
from courses approved by the American 
Chemical Society. In 1946, approxi- 
mately 3,000 women were members of 
the American Chemical Society, 6 per 
cent of the total membership. Women 
chemists, then, have been increasing, 
and the war has attracted women into 
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training for this field in the traditional 
manner. 

Women were enrolled in short courses 
under the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Program, 
under which almost 300,000 women 
were prepared for computing, inspecting, 
drafting, routine chemical analyses, and 
similar jobs. However, this training was 
admittedly for highly specialized war 
jobs, and the residual value to those 
trained depended: to a great extent upon 
their prior background. Undoubtedly, 
however, this program supplied an un- 
usual chance to try out interest and 
aptitude. 


SOME NEWER MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS !° 


In an increasing number of occupa- 
tions, organizations influence training, 
as in some of the newer, nonlicensed 
medical occupations where partial con- 
trol is exercised through organization of 
those in the occupation or by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association or by joint ef- 
fort. Specified training in an approved 
school, for example, is required to be- 
come a “registered? medical technolo- 
gist, occupational therapist, physical 
therapist, X-ray technician, or medical 
record librarian. In the X-ray and 
medical technology field, there are more 
than a hundred approved hospital 
schools; but physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, and medical record li- 
brarian schools have been few and geo- 
graphically concentrated. The 5 ap- 
proved schools of occupational therapy 
which existed in the United States be- 
fore the war were located in the east or 


10 Women’s Bureau, “The Outlook for 
Women in Occupations in the Medical and 
Other Health Services,” Occupational Thea- 
pist, 1945, pp. 3, 13 (Bull. 203-2); Med:cal 
Record Librarians, p 2 (Bull. 203-6), Physi- 
cal Therapists, 1945, p. 2 (Bull 203-1). 

Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 130 (April 20, 1946), pp 1155, 1156; 
Vol. 127 (March 31, 1945), p 849 
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middle west Today there are 17, and 
the south and west are represented. 
Medical record librarian schools have 
increased from 4 in 1935 to 10. Ap- 
proved schools of physical therapy, 
numbering 16 before the war, now total 
21. In these occupations, in which 
women are 98 per cent or more of the 
total, expansion of training to meet the 
increasing demand has taken place in 
the form of new schools 


SociaL Work, Lrsrary Work, 
Home Economics 1 


In the larger occupations of social 
worker and librarian, professional or- 
ganizations have likewise encouraged 
specialized preparation. In social work, 
in which two-thirds of the personnel 
were women and 45,000 women were 
employed in 1940, there are forty-four 
member schools of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work in the 
United States. A decline in enrollments 
took place in the early stages of the 
war, but by 1945 enrollments reached 
a peak of almost 8,000. Approximately 
1,400 of these students are receiving 
scholarship assistance, indicating the 
need for financial assistance at the 
higher levels of training 

According to the 1940 Census, more 
than 30,000, or 90 per cent, of librarians 
are women. Like those in most profes- 
sions, librarians experienced an acceler- 
ated wartime demand for their services; 
but the American Library Association in 


11 American Association of Schools of Social ` 


Work, “Member Schools of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work,” Chicago, 
Feb 1946, 3 pp.; Students in Social Work, 
Nov. 1, 1945, Academic Year 1944-45, The 
Compass, March 1946, p 26 

American Library Association, unpublished 
report, Jan. 29, 1944 

U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion, Report by Edna P Amidon, Chief, Home 
Economics Education Service, Misc 2557—~ 
Rev. March 15, 1945. 


1944 reported fewer than 1,000 students 
enrolled in accredited library schools, 
a decrease of 45 per cent from the 
1940-41 enrollment More recruits for 
library training are needed for the more 
than thirty schools in the United States 
offering training approved by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. i 

In home economics, in which training 
at the college level is even more gener- 
ally available, the supply has also been 
diminishing. In almost three hundred 
colleges in which the number of women 
students increased 15 per cent in the 
five-year period ending in 1944—45, the 
number of women majoring in home eco- 
nomics decreased 5 per cent, according 
to the Home Economics Service of the 
United States Office of Education. This, 
in spite of a steadily increasing demand 
for home economists, especially in such 
specialties as dietetics where the supply 
has been extremely short. 


THE ARTS AND COMMERCE 7? 


In the arts, specialized preparation 
has been less standardized, but the in- 
creasing tendency to combine it with 
college is reflected in the gradual in- 
crease of schools of music, fine and ap- 
plied arts, and journalism, on university 
campuses. Jn music, where women out- 
number men, before the war there were 
8,300 women resident undergraduate 
students, but by 1943-44 they had de- 
clined to 7,000. In the fine arts, on the 
contrary, they increased during the same 
period from 4,300 to 6,400, as they did 
also in journalism from 1,100 to 1,400. 
In schools of commerce they increased 
even more, from 19,000 to 31,000. 
Whether these increases were due to 
greater opportunity because men stu- 
dents were fewer, or to increased in- 
terest, will be indicated by enrollments 
in the next few years. 


12 Biennial Surveys of Education, note 2, 
supra 
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CLERICAL, SALES, SERVICE, AND MANU- 
FACTURING OCCUPATIONS 7° 


Employer preference has made certain 
preparation customary in clerical occu- 
pations, for which public and private 
training facilities are generally available 
except in the smallest communities. In 
sales and service occupations, however, 
prior training has been the exception 
rather than the rule; but facilities are 
increasing with the long-time trend to- 
ward greater employment in these fields. 
Many high schools have long offered a 
single course in salesmanship, and more 
elaborate programs have been offered in 
some cities. But not until 1937, under 
the George-Deen Act, were Federal 
funds available to the states for use in 
training for selling and other distributive 
occupations. In 1946 the George- 
Barden Act doubled the appropriations 
for this work, encouraging the further 
development of public school training in 
this field. 

In service occupations, also, training 
facilities have increased, although only 
in cosmetology is specialized preparation 
required by law in most states. Oppor- 
tunity for training has been expanding 
in beauty operating, in which the num- 
ber of women almost doubled between 
1930 and 1940. In addition to the many 
private schools in this field and: the two- 
year apprenticeships acceptable in some 
states, there are now approved cosme- 
tology courses in 120 public vocational 
schools located in over half the states, 

18 U, S. Office of Education, Summary of 
VE-ND Enroliment—May 1945, Sept. 5, 1945; 
Summary of VE-ND Enrollment—June 1945, 
Sept. 28, 1945; Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year 1945, p. 11. 

U. S. Office of Education, Number of 
Women and Girls Enrolled in Federally Aided 
Evening, Part-Time and All-Day Classes by 
Trade and by State, School Year 1944-45 
(Provisional figures ) 

Virginia State Board of Education, “Con- 


sider Cosmetology as a Career,’ Work and 
Training, Vol. 5, No. 7, March 1946 
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and 11,000 women were enrolled in them 
in 1944-45. Almost 7,000 women were 
taking similar courses in foods trades 
in public schools; most of them in food 
serving, but some also in quantity cook- 
ing and baking. More than 6,000 
women were enrolled in household serv- 
ice courses in eighteen states, and 
smaller numbers were training for hotel 
service, laundry and drycleaning, and 
janitor service. 

In most manufacturing occupations, 
women are trained on the job. There 
are almost no women in apprenticed oc- 
cupations. During the war, of course, 
they were enrolled in practically all the 
mechanical and trade courses open to 
men. More than half a million women 
took pre-employment training under the 
Vocational Training Program for War 
Production Workers, and almost double 
that number took further training under 
this program following their employ- 
ment. They were enrolled in sizable 
numbers in courses in aircraft, metal, 
electrical, mechanical, and hand trades, 
and in drafting; and a smaller number 
took ship or building construction 
courses. A few women are still en- 
rolied in such courses under the regular 
vocational program, but the great ma- 
jority preparing for production work, as 
the 1944-45 figures indicate, take train- 
ing in dressmaking (16,000), power sew- 
ing machine operating (6,000), milli- 
nery (2,800), and tailoring (1,600). 
The variety of courses under this pro- 
gram, however, is increasing, and in 
some cities women are enrolled in such 
courses as fur cutting, upholstering, jew- 
elry and watchmaking, bookbinding, and 
textile work. 


SUMMARY 


From this abbreviated review of edu- 
cation in relation to employment oppor- 
tunities for women, certain inferences 
may be drawn: 

1. Opportunity for general education 
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is shared equally by girls and boys up 
to the college level, where women stu- 
dents are fewer than men in spite of the 
gradual increase in their number. At 
the graduate level, their ratio falls off 
more sharply and no recent progress has 
been made. 

2. In the occupations in which women 
have been long engaged in large 
numbers, 


a) training is generally available to 
women in those ocupations in 
which specialized preparation is 
usually required by law, as in 
school teaching, or by custom, as 
in stenography; 

b) training facilities are becoming in- 
creasingly available in occupa- 
tions in which heretofore pre- 
employment training has not been 
generally required, such as store 
work, waitress work, garment 
manufacturing; 

c) most of the training facilities for 
these woman-employing occupa- 
tions are not filled to capacity be- 
cause the war demand for the 
services of women and the con- 
tinuing high level of employment 
have diverted many women into 
other fields. The occupation or 
the training or both must be made 
relatively more attractive as com- 
pared with other available outlets 
if young women are to seek train- 


ing in these fields in increasing: 


numbers in the future. 


3. In home economics, library work, 
and similar well-established professional 
fields for women which do not rank 
among the largest woman-employing 
occupations, experience has been similar 
to that in the larger fields. 


14 A full list of these is given in Table 1 of 
the article by Frieda S. Miller, in this issue 


4. In certain relatively new occupa- 
tions in which women predominate and 
which require specialized training, such 
as dental hygiene and occupational and 
physical therapy, there has been a 
marked increase in training facilities to 
meet the increasing demand; here quali- 
fied women seeking training outnumber 
the facilities. 

5. In certain fields in which women 
have been a sizable minority, as in jour- 
nalism and commerce, women trained in 
increasing numbers during the war. 
Whether this was due to a more general 
acceptance of women students because 
men were not available, or was due only 
to an increasing interest of women, or 
both, subsequent enrollments will reveal 

6. In occupations requiring highly 
specialized preparation in which women 
have been a very small minority, as in 
medicine and engineering, 

a) the number and proportion of 

, women in training increased dur- 
ing the war years, except in law 
and architecture in which war 
needs were not emphasized and in 
which the number of women stu- 
dents declined; 

b) in spite of the increase, the num- 
bers of women training for these 
fields is still very small, ranging 
from fewer than 100 to 2,000 ex- 
cept in chemistry, where they have 
gone over the 5,000 mark; 

c) anumber of institutions which had 
never before admitted women, 
welcomed them; 
it is still too early to predict how 
much of women’s advance in these 
fields will be permanent, but the 
present and future success of 
women students who had unusual 
opportunity during the war period 
will be an influential factor in 
whatever progress is made. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation of Women 


By Tracy Copp 


WO-YEAR-OLD Margaret, one of 

a large family in an eastern city, 
was severely burned about her chest and 
right arm when she tumbled into a fire. 
Her parents, fearful of hospitalization, 
refused to permit her to have the neces- 
sary treatment. As a result, she grew 
up unable to raise her right arm: above 
the elbow, 

Margaret persevered through high 
school, and was desirous of entering the 
state teachers college but could not pass 
the required physical examination be- 


cause of her disability. Then the high ` 


school principal referred her to the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
which prepares for and places in em- 
ployment physically and mentally handi- 
capped civilians of working age. After 
medical examination, doctors said that 
a comparatively simple skin graft opera- 
tion would restore Margaret to a physi- 
cal condition which would enable her to 
participate in the Teachers’ Retirement 
System. The girl consented to undergo 
the operation. 

The “comparatively simple operation” 
required two months of continuous hos- 
pitalization, followed by three months 
of outpatient clinical treatment. Four 
skin grafts were made, and 40 physio- 
therapy treatments were given. 

The results? Margaret was able to 
raise her hitherto impaired arm above 
the shoulder. Today, she can use it 
virtually as freely as nature designed. 
Furthermore, she is making satisfactory 
progress at Teachers College, and pros- 
pects are that she will become a success- 
ful teacher. 


“ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME 


Another illustrative instance of vo- 
cational rehabilitation of a handicapped 
woman was that of a young epileptic 


who occasionally worked at odd jobs but 
who was unemployed most of the time 
because of her physical condition. 
Eventually she turned to her home 
state’s Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for help. She underwent a thor- 
ough medical examination, received 
medication which controlled her condi- 
tion, and embarked. on a training pro- 
gram to fit her for stenographic work. 

The young epileptic made good prog- 
ress with her training, but unfortunately 
difficulties arose at home through the 
attitudes of her mother and sister and 
because of other problems. Some of 
the trouble stemmed from the fact that 
the mother and sister tended to reject 
the girl in reaction to her seizures , An- 
other difficulty arose when the sister 
lost her job and the family’s financial 
position became precarious. 

Upset and unhappy, the young woman 
told the rehabilitation counselor about 
her home problems All her problems 
seemed: to be converging at one time, 
and she thought perhaps she should give 
up her training course. The rehabilita- 
tion counselor brought the case to the 
attention of a medical social work con- 
sultant and asked what could be done, 
since it is recognized that emotional 
problems are related to epilepsy. The 
result was that the domestic problems 
were referred to a private family welfare 
agency after.the rehabilitation counselor 
had discussed the situation with the 
girl’s mother and pointed out to her how 
the private agency could help by obtain- 
ing financial assistance until her other 
daughter could return to employment. 
The private case work agency also as- 
sumed responsibility for interpreting the 
girl’s disability to the mother and sister 


‘and helped them to be more tolerant of 


her. 
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Meanwhile, the voational rehabilita- 
tion agency provided maintenance for 
the girl and continued to work with her 
on a co-operative basis with the family 
agency. Eventually she was placed in 
a well-paying position as a stenographer. 


How THE AGENCY WORKS 


It is quite apparent that the rebirth 
of these two women, whose cases are 
actual ones taken from the records of 
two state agencies, would not have been 
possible without the help of the compre- 
hensive services of the state-Federal 
partnership of vocational rehabilitation. 
Thousands of physically and mentally 
handicapped women of working age 
would be faced with hopelessness and 
helplessness were it not for the availa- 
bility of public programs in each of the 
forty-eight states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, offering medical service, counsel 
and guidance, training for jobs, and 
job placement 

Estimates place the nuniber of women 
in the United States who are eligible for 
state-Federal vocational rehabilitation 
services at roughly 400,000. However, 
it seems that only one in ten of these 
eligible women is seeking these services. 
The reason for the small response is that 
the others apparently are unaware that 
facilities are available to prepare them 
for employment which will utilize their 
best abilities. 

Under the state-Federal partnership, 
the states provide services to clients 
through divisions of vocational rehabili- 
tation which usually are constituents of 
the State Boards of Vocational Educa- 
tion or through commissions for the 
blind, and the Federal Government par- 
ticipates by paying the entire cost of 
administration and vocational guidance 
and placement services and one-half of 
all services which the states purchase for 


clients. This arrangement in the past ` 


has resulted in the Federal Govern- 
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ment’s shouldering slightly more than 70 
per cent of the over-all costs. 

The following services are provided: 
(1) thorough physical examinations; 
(2) necessary medical, surgical, psychi- 
atric, and hospital services; (3) neces- 
sary prosthetic devices, such as artificial 
limbs, hearing aids, orthopedic shoes, 
and the like; (4) individual counseling 
and guidance; (5) training for a job-—in 
schools, on the job, by correspondence, 
or by tutor; (6) maintenance and trans- 
portation during rehabilitation, if neces- 
sary; (7) necessary tools, equipment, 
and licenses; (8) placement on the right 
job; (9) postplacement follow-up to 


. make sure the worker and the job are 


properly matched. 

A client pays nothing, regardless of 
financial condition, for the preliminary 
physical examination, medical and voca- 
tional diagnosis, guidance, training, and 
placement. To the extent that the cli- 
ent’s financial status will permit, she is 
expected to pay for all other services, 
including medical, surgical, or psychi- 
atric care, hospitalization, nursing care, 
drugs, artificial appliances, tools and li- 
censes, and travel and living expenses. 
If she can pay nothing, public funds are 
used to pay the full cost of whatever 
services may be needed to put the client 
in condition to work. 

In most states, the client may go to 
her family physician for the physical 
examination and to any qualified spe- 
clalist for whatever special services may 
be necessary. Federal funds are avail- 
able for ninety days of hospitalization 
for any one disability. 

Everything that is done for an indi- 
vidual is related to the individual’s em- 
ployment and an agreed-on job objec- 
tive. Physical restoration may be pro- 
vided for a client who has a substantial 
employment handicap which is static or 
slowly progressive in nature. Emer- 
gency care or treatment for acute or 
short-term illness is not given. For ex- 
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ample, a woman with a perforated stom- 
ach ulcer or with acute appendicitis 
would not be eligible for treatment. In 
each instance where physical restoration 
is to be provided, medical opinion must 
be that the proposed treatment is likely 


to reduce or remove the disability within 


a reasonable period of time. 


. RESULTS ACHIEVED 


As the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, so is the worth of the state- 
Federal programs of vocational rehabili- 
tation measured in the social, economic, 
physical, mental, and vocational results 
achieved. 

Many women, like men, need jobs to 
support not only themselves but their 
families as well. That vocational re- 
habilitation is enabling handicapped 
women to overcome disabilities and be- 
come self-supporting is evidenced by the 
fact that in the 1946 fiscal year 8,774 
were prepared for and placed in jobs by 
51 state vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies and 30 state commissions for the 
blind. The 8,774 disabled women were 
24.3 per cent of:the total number of 
rehabilitants for the year. The number 
was 7 per cent greater than during the 
preceding year. 

More than 7,000, or 82 per cent, of 
the disabled women were unemployed 
when they applied for services, and con- 
sequently showed: no earnings at all on 
contact. The median weekly wage of 
1,606 who were working at the time of 
contact was $18, and their estimated 
total annual income at the time they 
were referred to the state agencies was 
$1,470,000. 

After receiving vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, 7,718 disabled women were 
placed in jobs at a median weekly wage 
of $25, and their total annual rate of 
earnings was estimated at $9,800,000, 
an increase of more than 500 per cent 
over their estimated earned annual in- 
come before rehabilitation. 
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Of the total number of women’ re- 
habilitated, 1,056, or 12 per. cent, were 
placed as farmers or unpaid family 
workers, or they resumed their occupa- 
tions as housewives. Wages for this 
group were not reported. 

Each of the 8,774 disabled women re- 
ceived guidance and counsel, as well as 
physical examinations. Some of them 
received medical treatments, surgery, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
and the like, in addition to training, 
while others found training sufficient for 
rehabilitation. 

Before being placed in employment, 
4,201 disabled women, or approximately 
48 per cent of the total group, received 
training. Of the trainees, 1,608, or 
about 40 per cent, went to business col- 
leges; 917, or almost 22 per cent, were 
trained in colleges or universities; and 
the remaining 1,676 received instruction 
in business establishments, private trade 
schools, public vocational schools, 
through tutors, or by correspondence 
courses. : 

Thirty-four per cent of the total, or 
2,971, were placed in clerical jobs after 
rehabilitation services were completed; 
1,468, or 16.8 per cent, were placed in 
service occupations as _ laundresses, 
housekeepers, maids, cooks, waitresses, 
kitchen workers, beauticians, hospital 
attendants, charwomen, or elevator 
operators; 677, or 7.7 per cent, were 
placed in skilled jobs as dressmakers, 
photographic process operators, or 
watchmakers and jewelers; 735, or 8.4 
per cent, were placed in semiskilled jobs 
such as textile workers, laundry workers, 
metalworkers, or packers; 704, or 8 per 
cent, were placed: in professional ocupa- 
tions such as teachers, social and welfare 
workers, nurses, musicians, authors, or 
college instructors; 466, or 5.3 per cent, 
were placed in unskilled jobs; 1,029, or 
11.7 per cent, as unpaid family workers 


` or housewives; and 712, or 8.1 per cent, 


were placed in semiprofessional, mana- 
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gerial, sales, and' kindred occupations or 
in agriculture. 

As a sidelight on placements, it is 
interesting to note that larger propor- 
tions of women than of men were placed 
after rehabilitation in the professional, 
clerical, and service occupations, and 
also as farmers, or unpaid family work- 
ers, thus following the pattern of the 
general labor force. 

Of the 8,774 disabled women rehabili- 
tated during the past fiscal year, 5,311, 
or 60 per cent, were under 30 years of 
age at the time they contacted the state 
agencies. The median age was 26. 
Thus, they had many years of useful 
life ahead of them through vocational 
rehabilitation. Approximately 40 per 
cent had impairments of the limbs, 
spine, neck, or head, or facial disfigure- 
ments; 26 per cent had generalized dis- 
abilities such as arrested tuberculosis, 
female disorders, tumors, cardiac condi- 
tions, hernia, and the like; 25 per cent 
had vision or hearing defects; and 
slightly more than 6 per cent had had 
amputations of the upper or lower limbs 


THE CASE Loap 


A review of vocational rehabilitation 
for the past ten years discloses that a 
small but steady increase in the relative 
number of women rehabilitated into em- 
ployment took place each succeeding 
year from 1936 through 1940 because 
of the improvement in employment con- 
ditions as the country emerged from the 
recession and entered the early stages 
of the defense program. During this 
five-year period the proportion rose from 
21.1 per cent to 25.8 per cent. 
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With the Nation’s change from peace- 
time to wartime economy, employment 
opportunities for all marginal workers 
were enbanced. Many were able to 
enter the labor market without the as- 
sistance of rehabilitation services which 
they would have required under normal 
conditions. The relative number of fe- 
male rehabilitations fell to 24 7 per cent 
in 1941 and to 24.2 per cent in 1942, 
undoubtedly because many disabled 
women who could not meet prewar re- 
quirements of employability found jobs 
when the standards were lowered. For 
some, as a matter of fact, the war pre- 
sented the only opportunity they had 
ever had for paid work. The number 
of women rehabilitated dropped sharply 
as the country’s wartime manpower 
shortage became more acute. In 1943 
the percentage fell to 20.7, and in 1944 
to 16.3, the nadir. 

The proportion climbed back to 17.8 
per cent in 1945 after the cessation of 
hostilities, and this year the percentage 
of women rehabilitated to the total num- 
ber of rehabilitants returned to the level 
more common in the years before 
1943——approximately 25 per cent. 

With the states placing emphasis on 
increasing the quantity and the quality 
of vocational rehabilitation services, 
there is every reason to believe that dis- 
abled women who need—-and desire— 
these facilities will comprise an equitable 
and rightful proportion of the over-all 
case load. Certainly, we who are 
charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that they obtain their legal rights will 
not rest our efforts until all are being 
served. 


Tracy Copp ts assistant director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Women and Adult Education 


DULT education is not an inven- 
tion of modern times. The con- 
cept that it is good for mature people to 
continue to broaden their skills, their 
knowledge, their attitudes, and their 
understanding so that they may better 
meet the needs of adult life has always 
existed—-at least in the minds of schol- 
ars and philosophers. Usually, how- 
ever, such learning was restricted to the 
elite; and it was reserved for men. 


THE EMERGENCE OF WOMEN 


Other articles in this issue of THE 
ANNALS have referred repeatedly to the 
changed status of women. The shift in 
their social position has nowhere been 
more evident than in the educational 
opportunities to which they might have 
access. In the discussions of Socrates 
in the market place, in the school of 
Plato, and in the Lyceum of Aristotle, 
women had no place because it was 
thought that their role should be a sub- 
merged and limited one. Apparently for 
the same reason, the disciples of the 
great religious leaders were all men 
Women were essential to society, but it 
was almost equally essential that they 
perform a domestic role. If they were 
to be educated, it was always in order 
that they might discharge such duties 
more effectively. 

An earnest volume which had some 
vogue at the midpoint of the nineteenth 
century made this point very clearly: 


.. . there is no universal power here be- 
low, except that of women: Nature has 
given to them the superintendence of our 
childhood, and the control of our youth. 
As children we owe them our thoughts; as 
young men we lavish our sentiments upon 
them; and they preserve at a later period 
as wives, that influence which they had ac- 
quired as mothers and as mistresses. ‘Thus 
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By Cyriz O. HouLe 


the entire circle of our life rolls on beneath 
their influence. . 

This truth has been so often repeated, 
that it has become common; and yet who 
thinks of making anything of it; who 
dreams of pouring into the soul of mothers 
who are all powerful, the principles which 
may regenerate their children? 1 


With this as his theme, Aimé-Martin 
then presented a complete textbook sug- 
gesting to his feminine readers the prin- 
ciples that they might use to regenerate 
themselves and mankind 

The changes of the last hundred years 
have made Aimé-Martin’s views appear 
very quaint. The descendants of the 
early feminists have succeeded so well 
that the position of women in society 
has been revolutionized. Adult educa- 
tion is one of the instruments by means 
of which this change was accomplished 
Its continued extension is one of the 
methods by which further freedom— 
which is still only relative—may be ac- 
complished. It is also, in a sense, a 
goal; for if women are to be happy and 
effective individuals, if they are to play 
a part in solving the problems of so- 
ciety, they must, through continued 
study, increase and broaden their under- 
standing and learn more clearly the 
means by which their problems and 
those of society may be solved. 


NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


This article will explore, in a fashion 
which is far too cursory for the subject 
at hand, the nature and scope of modern 
adult education and how women partici- 
pate in it. What is the size of the 
task? What are the goals sought? 


1L Aimé-Martin, The Education of 
Mothers. or the Civilisation of Mankind by 


. Women Translated from the French by Ed- 


win Lee (Philadelphia Lea and Blanchard, 
1843), pp 300-301. 
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What are the agencies by which they are 
reached? 

In 1940, 64 per cent of the feminine 
population of the United States was 21 
years of age and over, and therefore 
came within the legal definition of adult- 
hood. A similar percentage is true for 
men. Society cannot move very far 
ahead unless it takes account of the fact 
that two-thirds of its people are adults 
and provides means for their further 
learning. It cannot depend entirely 
upon the education of children, particu- 
larly since they are enrolled in schools 
which are controlled by the mature mem- 
bers of society. Nor can the schools for 
children ever perform the entire task. 
In 1940 there were 31,666,773 women 
who were 30 years of age and over. . The 
median age of these women was 46. It 
is reasonable to assume that virtually 
all these women had been out of school 
for at least ten years and that the aver- 
age woman had been out for twenty-six 
years. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
imagine that the schools which all of 
them had left by 1930, and which the 
average had left by 1914, could have 
prepared them adequately for the prob- 
lems which they had to face in the dec- 
ade of the thirties alone, even had all 
such schools been of the highest quality. 


Goats or ADULT EDUCATION 


. What is the specific nature of this ad- 
ditional learning which adults require? 
To answer this question, it is necessary 
to examine some of the goals which 
adults have in mind when they under- 
take education, and to determine what 
special applications such goals have for 
women. Necessarily, this analysis must 
be very general, because of the wide 
range of interests, responsibilities, and 
viewpoints of modern women. 

2The figures in this paragraph are taken 
from Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940. Population Vol 0. Characteristics of 


Population, Pt. I, U S Summary and Ala- 
bama—District of Columbia, p 10. 


- education.” 
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Supplement formal education 


A first goal is to fill the gaps in formal 
The need for education di- 
rected to this end is made clear by the 
data in Table 1. This table belies the 
apparently rather widespread notion on 
the part of many people that the Ameri- 
can public school program has been ex- 
tended to reach almost everyone. It is 
interesting to note that women outstrip 
men in terms of formal education. The 
difference in the median school years 


. completed is not markedly significant, 


but a closer examination of the table 
reveals that the difference is greater than 
it first seems. The percentage of women 
in each of the elementary school cate- 
gories is notably less than the percent- 
age of men, whereas the reverse is true 
in the high school years and in partial 
atteridance at college. Only in terms of 
college graduation do men again outrank 
the women. 


TABLE 1i—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 
25 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY SEX, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, 1940 


Per Cent Distribution 
Years of School Completed = ——— mmm mmm 
Total | Male’ |Female 











Persons 25 years and over 1100.0 (100.0 | 100.0 
No school years com- 


pleted o - x, aoaie 3.7] 3.91 3.6 
Grade school: 

Í to 4 years . | 9.8) 10.9) 8.6 

5 and 6 years.. 11.4] 11.7] 11.0 

7 and 8 years 34.6 | 35.3 | 33.9 
High school: 

i to 3 years . 15.0 | 14.2 | 15.7 

4 years .| 14.1 | 12.0 | 16.2 
College: - 

t to 3 years. | 54| 4.9] 6.0 

4 years or more .| 46) 54] 37° 
Not reported. . 14/ 1.6] 1.2 
Median school years com- 

pleted.... .. . ...] 84] 83) 8.5 





3 The list of goals used here is adapted from 
F W. Reeves, T Fansler, and C. O. Houle, 
Adult Education (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938), p."96 

4 Sixteenth Census, op. cit., p. 11. 
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The data presented in Table 2 com- 
pare the years of school completed by 
women in urban and rural environments. 
These data indicate very clearly the 
_ enormous advantage of city women over 
those who live in the country. More 
than twice as many urban women have 
completed high school, and more than 
three times as many have completed 
college as compared with women who 
live on farms. The difficulty of compen- 
sating ‘for the failure to secure earlier 
education is much more pronounced in 
the country than in the city, not only 
because of the lower educational level of 
the former, but also because of greater 
difficulty of communication and of 
group action in rural areas. 


TABLE 2-—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY WOMEN 
25 YEARS OLD AND Over, URBAN AND 
RURAL, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 19408 


Per Cent Distribution 


Years Completed 


m | m | a li r aeae (en eed 


Women 25 years 


and older 100 0 1100 0 1100.0 1100.0 
No school years 

completed ; 36] 3.5] 3.1] 4.1 
Grade school: 

i to 4 years. 8.6) 7.1; 9.0) 136 

5 and 6 years 11.0| 9.6] 11.5} 19.3 

7 and 8 years 33.9 | 32.8 | 33.8 | 37.7 
High school: 

1 to 3 years 157] 16.3 | 16.0; 13.1 

4 years.. 16.2 | 18.7) 14.9] 9.1 
College: 

1 to 3 years . 6.0; 63] 67] 4.4 

4 years or more. | 3.7| 44] 3.6] 1.4 
Not reported ....{ 1.2) 1.2) 44] 1.1 
Median school 


years completed 8.5] 8.8} 85) 7.9 


The implications of these tables for 
the education of both men and women is 
of considerable significance. Large 
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skills which will unlock for them the 
doors of further learning.- They do not 
possess the broad body of knowledge 
and understanding which is attained in 
the secondary school and the college. 
It is difficult to see how mothers and 
fathers who have not been to school 
themselves can understand the problems 
which their children face, and, indeed, 
the common experience in areas in which 
parents have had little formal schooling 
indicates that many children develop 
profound schisms in their personalities 
as a result of the diverse patterns of 
school and home. 

Furthermore, whatever else the school 
may or may not do, it does provide so- 
cializing experience, giving people a far 
greater ability to work together easily 
and naturally on common problems. It 
might be said parenthetically that to 
argue that adults should have programs 
designed to fill the gaps in their formal 
education does not mean that such pro- 
grams should imitate the activities of the 
elementary school, the high school, and 
the college. Obviously, adults are dif- 
ferent from children in having had more 
experience and different kinds of experi- 
ence, and their educational activities 
must be based on this fact. 


Participate in civic affairs 


A second goal is preparation for natu- 
ralization. The 1940 Census tevealed 
that there were 1,889,868 women and 
1,589,784 men in this country who were 
not citizens." It is not necessarily true 
that all resident aliens should become 
citizens, but it might well be argued that 
the majority of them, particularly if 
they have determined to make the 
United. States their permanent home, 
should prepare themselves for more ade- 
quate participation in the life of their 
community, their state, and their nation. 


numbers of people do not have the basic . Much naturalization training has been 


5 Sixteenth Census, op. cit , D. 40. 


8 Ibid., p 30. 
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of an exceedingly routine and unattrac- 
tive sort. If the full possibilities of this 
kind of education could be realized, and 
attractive and worth-while programs de- 
veloped more extensively, one additional 
. outcome might ensue: both men and 
women might be motivated, at the com- 
pletion of their preparation for naturali- 
zation, to undertake other kinds of 
learning which would lead them on to 
broader goals. 

Most of the immigrants in this coun- 
try are at the lower economic and social 
levels, in which the subordinate role of 
women is usually emphasized. This fact 
perhaps accounts for the larger propor- 
tion of women aliens. These women 
tend to restrict their activities almost 
entirely to the home and the church. 
They are not stimulated to become natu- 
ralized as are the men, who ordinarily 
undertake more active participation in 
community life. 

A third goal is to increase civic con- 
sciousness and effectiveness. In the rosy 
glow of the early days of women’s suf- 
frage, it was confidently predicted that 
women would revolutionize politics. It 
is perhaps too early to say whether this 
prediction will ever be borne out; yet 
there is no question that the last twenty- 
five years has been a period of marked 
growth in the attempt of women to un- 
derstand civic, political, social, and 
international affairs. A number of asso- 
ciations for this purpose, some of them 
nation-wide in scope, have appeared. 
An impressive record of accomplishment 
in practical affairs has resulted. A re- 
cent volume dealing with projects in 
many communities illustrates effectively 
the way in which women, sometimes 
working by themselves, sometimes in 
conjunction with the men of the com- 
munity, have studied and solved par- 
ticular local problems.” 


T Jean Carter and Jess Ogden, Smal Com- 
munities in Action, xix + 244 pp, New York? 
Harper and Brothers, 1946 
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Improve home and cultural life 


A fourth goal is to improve home liv- 
ing and family relationships. It is in 
this area that many of the adult educa- 
tional activities for women have been 
concentrated. In spite of the obvious 
fact that it takes both men and women 
to make a home, the obligations of pro- 
viding for effective family adjustment 
are usually thought to be in the particu- 
lar province of women, presumably be- 
cause they are destined by biology to 
produce children and by society to man- 
age the home. One great gain in family 
living has been in maternal and child 
health. By educating pregnant mothers 
and the mothers of young children more 
effectively concerning their responsi- 
bilities for the personal and psychologi- 
cal development of their children, the 
maternal and infant death and mor- 
bidity rates have materially decreased. 
The concern of women with diet and 
their willingness to learn about and 
adopt the practices which have grown 
out of recent research in home econom- 
ics have raised the level of healthful 
living for the great mass of the American 
public. 

A fifth goal is to develop cultural and 
appreciational abilities. In undertaking 
activities leading to this end, which pre- 
sumably should be of value for men and 
women’ alike, the latter have far out- 
stripped the former in both intensity 
and scope. Educational activities con- 
cerned with music, the pictorial arts— 
except, oddly enough, photography— 
and literature attract predominantly 
feminine audiences. As a result, artistic 
and cultural activities have come to be 
considered primarily the responsibility 
of women. Cartoon hrmor dealing 
with the tired businessman sleeping his 
way through the «pera or various 
changes on the same theme illustrates 
graphically how deep this conception is. 
Some optimistit observers believe that 
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the pattern is changing. It is to be 
hoped that they are not too sanguine. 


Provide self-expression and social 
contacts 


A sixth goal is to secure recreation 
and an opportunity for self-expression. 
There is an extensive literature pointing 
out, in varied ways, the need of every 
individual to have some activity in 
which he has a sense of creativeness. 
In spite of this fact, Americans have 
come to be predominantly spectators 
rather than participants Women share, 
equally with men, the need for self- 
expression. Many of them have found 
satisfaction in consciously developing 
their homes as the medium through 
which they may be creative For others, 
however, no such opportunity exists. 

A seventh goal is to escape from mo- 
notony and secure social contacts The 
increased facility of transportation and 
communication which has brought peo- 
ple together into larger groupings has 
_ robbed them of the small group asso- 
ciations which in an earlier day so 
clearly set the pattern of their culture. 
To be effective, a person must belong to 
a small cohesive group of people in 
which he has a feeling of participation 
and in which his decisions matter. If 
he fails to have this basic requirement, 
his mental health suffers, and society— 
which is in large part the building up 
of a complex of small group activities— 
is the loser. 

For this reason, a number of adult 
educational agencies have given con- 
scious attention to the development of 
small group participation. In some in- 
stances these endeavors have been 
geared to content or interest, so that 
the educational goals are twofold— 
knowledge and social participation. On 
the other hand, many groups which are 
organized around recreational or other 
participatory themes can be said to be 
educational only in the Sense that they 
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give their participants new attitudes. 
The growth of the soctal-g.oup-work 
field in past years has been marked, 
and it seems likely to continue in its 
development. 


Some adult educators complain occa- - 


sionally that their students attend 
classes not because of an intercst in 
subject matter but because they have 
nothing else to do. This comment, while 
negative on the surface, indicates fairly 
positively the need for the developmént 
of activities designed to provide social 
contacts. Every good teacher of adults 
recognizes the necessity for helping his 
students to form an effective social 
group. 


Aa 


Broaden interests 


An eighth goal is to develop a broader 
base of knowledge and interest. Both 
the research of the psychologist and the 
common sense of the average man sup- 
port the generalization that, during the 
course of adult life, the pattern of in- 
terest of the average person becomes in- 
creasingly narrow and specialized. Peo- 
ple grow set in their ways. Their habits, 
their attitudes, and their patterns of 
behavior are increasingly crystallized. 
This problem is particularly acute with 
women. In their early maturity they 
often narrow their interests to their 
home and family, or to their careers 
which, in the face of the masculine 
domination of the commercial and in- 
dustrial world, they must pursue with 
particular zeal. Middle age catches 
them unawares, and they suddenly find 
that they have little to think about. 
For some women, bridge is enough to 
fill this gap. For others, it is not. 


Increase consumer and vocational 
eficiency 


A ninth goal is to increase effective- 
ness in consumer activities. Numerous 
advertising surveys have shown that 
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women are preponderantly the ultimate 
purchasers of most of the world’s goods. 
It is only natural, therefore, that most 
consumer education is directed toward 
and participated in by them. 

A final goal is the increase of voca- 
tional efficiency This goal must be di- 
vided into three categories: the initial 
preparation for a vocation, the increase 
of vocational efficiency once one is on 
the job, and the retraining which is re- 
quired in new types of occupation. The 
first is not an adult educational activity 
in essence, since it is a part of prepara- 
tion for life. The third is made neces- 
sary chiefly by shifts in the social and 
economic order which require men and 
women to undertake new types of em- 
ployment. It may be illustrated by the 
training activities at the start of the War 
and the retraining activities at its con- 
clusion. It is in the second category, 
the increase of proficiency, that the. 
great task of vocational adult education 
lies. In every kind of skilled occupa- 
-tion, it is now realized that it is not 
enough simply to get ready for a job. 
Nobody can become truly proficient, 
much less advance, if he does not learn 
how to apply the general principles 
which he knows to the particular situ- 
ations at hand, learn new techniques and 
concepts as they are developed, and see 
how his job is affected by the changing 
order of which it is a part. This fact 
is as true of the increasing number of 
women who have gone into the profes- 
sions, commerce, industry, or other 
kinds of gainful occupations as it is of 
the men. 

It is in homemaking that the particu- 
lar need of women for continued voca- 
tional learning is most evident Even 
the best high school and college courses 
in home economics will not prepare a 
girl with everything that she needs to 
know in order to manage a home and to 
rear children effectively. It is only 
natural that enormous interest is mani- 
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fested by women in adult courses and 
other activities which teach them more 
about clothing construction and design, 
meal planning, child care, and house- 
hold management. 


Aputt EpucATION AGENCIES 


The foregoing goals of adult educa- 
tion are sought through a number of 
agencies whose variety is enormous and 
whose scope is almost staggeringly 
broad. Unlike elementary, secondary, 
and higher education, which can be 
focused rather comfortingly on single 
kinds of institutions, it is difficult even 
to categorize those agencies which un- 
dertake the varied goals mentioned 
above. A broad view of the field, how- 
ever, reveals at least five major kinds, 
albeit they-have no single principle of 
distinction and cut across one another 
to some extent. 

The first of these are the agencies 
which were originally designed for the 
education of children and now have 
taken on the additional function of edu- 
cating mature people. As is usually the 
case when an old institution assumes a 
new objective, a period of readjustment 
is now taking place within the public 
schools, the colleges, and the universi- 
ties. After beginning with the rather 
formal extension of regular offerings de- 
signed originally for children, these in- 
stitutions are now branching out more 
courageously to provide special kinds of 
education designed directly for mature 
people. 

A second category is made up of those 
agencies which were originally designed 
for adult educational purposes. This 
category includes the emergency adult 
educational program of the 1930’s. It 
also includes private correspondence 
schools, special schools and institutes 
designed particularly for adults, educa- 
tional and vocational counseling agen- 
cies, and voluntary associations, This 
latter type of agency is of great signif- 
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cance in the adult education of women, 
since it reaches more of them than does 
any other kind.® 

A third category is made up of the 
agencies designed for the education of 
the whole community. Included in this 
group are settlements, community cen- 
ters, libraries, museums, churches, fairs 
and expositions, and the agricultural ex- 
tension service. All of these agencies, 
even though initially including what 
might be called adult educational func- 
tions, have broadened their scope of 
service and their conception ‘of their 
work very markedly in the last twenty- 
five years. 

A fourth category includes those agen- 
cies originally designed for noneduca- 
tional purposes but which have had to 
develop training programs in order to 
serve their basic ends. Modern corpora- 
tions have learned that their employees 
will work more efficiently and effectively 
if they are engaged in a learning pro- 
gram; therefore, many of them have 
introduced extensive programs directed 
toward both vocational and general 
ends. Labor unions are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of their social func- 
tions; spurred on by the activities of 
small workers’ schools which were essen- 
tially outside of the main line of union 
development, workers’ education has in- 
creasingly become the concern of the 
leaders of labor. Co-operatives, both of 
consumers and of producers, have 
learned that they must educate their 
members in management. Prisons can- 
not return men and women to society 
unless their attitudes toward social liv- 
ing have been improved and they have 
been given the skills which they require 
to work effectively outside the bars. 
Hospitals and sanatoriums have learned 


8 For a full account of the work of these 
associations, see Mary L. Ely and Eve Chap- 
pell, Women in Two Worlds, xii + 179 pp, 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938, 
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that education provides a powerful ther- 
apy by taking patients’ minds away 
from their difficulties. Finally, govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the more 
positive functions of the modern state— 
health, conservation, welfare, agricul- 
ture, and others—have developed special 
programs designed to implement their 
basic services. 

A final category, which does not fit 
very clearly within the pattern estab- 
lished by those previously mentioned, is 
made up of the multipurpose mass 
media. Radio, motion pictures, news- 
papers, arid magazines are usually de- 
signed primarily for entertainment and 
amusement. A secondary function 
which is professed by such agencies with 
some vigor—usually with an eye to- 
ward public prestige, and, in the case 
of radio, toward the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission—is the provision 
of education. Of these agencies, the 
most powerful and pervasive, so far as 
women are concerned, are the maga- 
zines, particularly those designed espe- 
cially for feminine consumption. These 
periodicals have massive circulations, 
and their influence on the American 
home has been incalculable. They have 
attempted directly and with conspicuous 
success to establish patterns and stand- 
ards of feminine life in its most diverse 
ramifications. 


SERVING Bora MEN AND WOMEN 


As one examines, even thus hastily, 
these goals and agencies, the most obvi- 
ous conclusion is that, in essence, there 
is little basic differentiation by sex. 
There are individual agencies which 
serve only one of the sexes, but there is 
no kind of agency which does not serve 
them both. Some goals are emphasized 
more pointedly by women and some by 
men, but no goal belongs solely to either. 
tn most of the agencies, men and women 
participate freely together. 


WoMEN AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Nor is there any clear differentiation 


on the basis of extent of participation. 
An examination of peacetime statistics 
of agencies serving both sexes shows 
nothing more startling than that some- 
times there are more men participants 
and sometimes there are more women 
participants. In 1937-38 there were 
71,814 men and 151,591 women enrolled 
in university extension courses, and 26,- 
393 men and 45,553 women enrolled 
in university correspondence courses.® 
This heavy preponderance of women is 
not found, however, among users of li- 
braries. A study made in 1936 showed 
that “in the New York system men con- 
stitute somewhere between 55 and 56 
per cent of the people found in the 
branch libraries.” 1° Similarly, the agri- 
cultural extension service statistics for 
1939 show that the average farm agent 
effected 1,202 changes in farm prac- 
tices, while the average home agent ef- 


9 U, S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1938-1940, 
Vol I, Chap 3, “Higher Education, 1936- 
1940,” by Walter C. John (Washington Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941), pp 40-41. 

10 William C. Haygood, Who Uses the Pub- 
lic Library (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), p. 24. 
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fected only 1,020 changes in home 
practices." 


EXTENSION OF ADULT EDUCATION 


At the beginning of this paper it was 
mentioned that adult education is noth- 
ing new. It has apparently always ex- 
isted. What is new, however, is the way 
in which adult education is being ex- 
tended slowly but very surely to all the 
people. It no longer takes much imagi- 
nation or prophetic vision to predict that 
within the next twenty-five to fifty years 
most adults will be participating in some 
kind of organized learning experience. — 
When this is the case, democracy will 
have come much closer to its ideal than 
it has ever been able to arrive thus far, 
for the individual will have more oppor- 
tunities to broaden his understanding 
and to fulfill his potentialities, and so- 
ciety cannot help profiting from the de- 
cisions which its people will be able to 
make. This challenge is one which men 
and women must equally face. 

11 Computed from statistics in Leaders on 
the Land, A Report of Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Economics in 
1939, prepared by the Extension Service of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1940), pp. 35-36 
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BRUMBAUGH, SARA BARBARA. Democratic 
Experience and Education in the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters Pp. x, 
115. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1946 $200 


The author of this volume believed “that 
a study of the educational ideas and pro- 
cedures of the League of Women Voters 
should make a contribution to needed lay 
exploration of the essential features and 
general picture of education designed for 
democracy.” As a student of aduit edu- 
cational techniques, especially- among the 
_ voluntary organizations of citizens, Dr. 
Brumbaugh discerned in the League of 
Women Voters, and nghtly, a remarkable 
combination of (1) singleness of purpose. 
“to promote political education through ac- 
tive participation in government”; and (2) 
a sustained critical objectivity in its dedi- 
cation to the “public interest.” 

Dr. Brumbaugh also observed the stra- 
tegic position the League occupied, acting 
both as a lay group sensing and giving 
“expression to the need of the voters for 
continuous political education” and as an 
“active political group” capable of bring- 
ing “political pressure to bear upon its 
considered ideas” She perceived another 
unique characteristic of this organization 
which sets it apart from most others, in 
the fact that its leaders are and always 
have been acutely conscious of this inter- 
play of forces and the resulting educative 
potentialties Its consistently expert, high- 
calibered leadership may be seen from these 
pages to have been primarily responsible 
for the prestige it now possesses as a po- 
litically sophisticated, middle-of-the-road 
group 

Dr. Brumbaugh has used the published 
utterances of League leaders themselves to 
set forth a developing philosophy of po- 
litical education based on thoroughly demo- 
cratic procedures, modifying established 
educational techniques and occasionally in- 
venting new ones to accomplish an expert 
fusion of “educative and executive insight 
so that study inevitably led to action.” 

The study was apparently concluded two 
or three years ago, wher the League was 


emerging from a period of adjustment to 
changed tempos with a still firmer grasp of 
its educative function The author would 
be well repaid by rounding out and revis- 
ing her last chapter to bring it up to date. 
As it stands, however, this book offers 
good reading and valuable source material 
to anyone interested in the vital relation- 
ship between continuous adult education 
and a functioning democracy It sets forth 
admirably the working principles of an or- 
ganization of free citizens which has taken 
its stand unwaveringly on a profound be- 
lief in the democratic process and the po- 
litical educability of the adult citizen, and 
a conviction that the right to vote carries 
with it the responsibility to know 
Lourse M YOUNG 
Washington, D. C. 


STRECKER, Epwarp A Their Mothers 
Sons. Pp. 220 Pbhiladelphia- J. B. 
Lippincott Co, 1946 $2.75. 


A nation engaged in war sooner or later 
discovers many of its weaknesses and ma- 
jor problems During World War II some 
of the fundamental failures of our educa- 
tional, industrial, and political systems 
showed up pretty badly. Our national 
physical health received a poor rating (con- 
sider, for example, the incidence of defec- 
tive teeth and the rate of venereal dis- 
ease). 

But, in some respects, more serious than 
all of these was the fact that our national 
mental health, our emotional stability, was 
found to be at a very low level, judged, at 
least, by standards which most psychiatrists 
would set up as a norm. 

Consider that 1,825,000 men were re- 
jected for military service because of 
psychiatric disorders, almost 600,000 were 
discharged from the Army alone “for 
neuropsychiatric reasons or their equiva- 
lent,” and 500,000 more attempted to evade 
the draft. These 3,000,000 men out of 
15,000,000 were either rejected or lost to 
the service for neuropsychiatric reasons. 
That is nearly 20 per cent. 

r. Strecker, a major in World War I 
and a consultant in World War II for the 
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Secretary of War to the Surgeons General 
of the Army and the Navy, is in a strategic 
position to evaluate the cause of much of 
our mental ill health. He believes that 
“Mom” is the cause of much of the trouble 
—‘the woman who has failed in the ele- 
mentary mother function of weaning her 
offspring emotionally as well as physically ” 
. Not all psychoneurotics had “Moms” but 
he believes that an extremely large num- 
ber did have them. 

Throughout the book Dr. Strecker pre- 
sents a sufficient amount of psychiatric in- 
formation for the layman to understand 
the fundamental mechanisms without bemg 
too technical. At the same time there are 
plenty of illustrations of the various types 
of emotional difficulties that beset the man 
who has been the victim of too much 
mothering and smothering. The overpro- 
tective and oversolicitous “Mom,” and the 
woman who does everything in her power 
to prevent her children from growing up 
have thereby condemned millions to a life 
of neurotic misery and mental illness 

Philip Wylie in his Generation of Vipers 
is “too vindictive to satisfy a trained psy- 
chiatrist” in his condemnation of these 
mothers, according to Dr. Strecker. Mr. 
Wylie, on the other hand, thinks that Dr. 
Strecker has let “Mom” off too easily, that 
he is a victim of our cultural overidealiza- 
tion of mothers and therefore tones down a 
thoroughgoing realistic appraisal of “Mom.” 
While Wylie’s criticism may have a certain 
amount of truth in it, it must be remem- 
bered that the function of a psychiatrist is 
to explain and not condemn. Dr. Strecker 
is caught between his role as a psychiatrist 
and his desire to do something about 
“Mom.” 

Is ours a “Mom-ridden” society, and if 
-so what can be done about it? This little 
book is timely and thought-provoking, and 
will undoubtedly be the center of many a 
family argument and psychiatric discus- 
sion, In any event, “Mom” is on the spot. 

Ray H. ABRAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


LUNDBERG, FERDINAND, and Marynia F. 
FARNHAM. Modern Woman: The Lost 
Sex. Pp. vi, 497. 
& Bros., 1947. $3.50. 


New York Harper ° 
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This book is one with Sorokin’s Man and 
Society in Calamsty, Toynbee’s saviour on 
the nether shore, and Monsignor Sheen’s 
impassioned injunction to kneel to religious 
authority: it is part of the steadily grow- 
ing attack on the fundamental values of 
liberalism, including faith in rationality, 
equality, science, and progress 

Modern man’s sense of powerlessness 
and insignificance had its origin in the 
Copernican cosmology. For compensation, 
man turned to science and progress as an 
outward vindication of his power-drive; 
the “god-like phallus,” reason, was used to 
stifle fears of impotence. The Calvinistic 
tenet that material success was ,proof of 
virtue occasioned more psychic distress, 
since the majority failed. And the Protes- 
tant idea that sex is evil and that the child’s 
masturbation should be particularly singled 
out for correction, in conjunction with 
these other stresses, laid the cultural basis 
for mass neurosis, which is the true epi- 
demic of our times. 

The power-driven technology destroyed 
the functions of the home, and woman’s 
place in it, turning her either into a crea- 
ture of fashion or an industrial drudge. 
Since the culture no longer valued her as 
a woman, she developed masculine striv- 
ings, and in her misery turned on her own 
children with the result that the home, 
with the mother acting as mediator, has 
become the breeding ground for modern 
neurosis. 

Virginal men and nonvirginal women 
make poor marriage choices. Women, bio- 
logically, are passive and submissive, and 
can enjoy sex only if they desire “deeply 
and utterly” to become mothers. Women 
demanded “equality” only when their tra- 
ditional place was culturally denigrated. 
To save civilization, we must make the 
home and motherhood again the center of 
our institutional complex, and steps in this 
direction could be taken by the state in the 
form of cash payments to mothers, the giv- 
ing of radio lectures on the psychological 
and physiological requirements of the indi- 
vidual, and so on. 

The Boas-trained anthropologists, of 
course, would question the biological foun- 
dation of traditional sex roles. The prob- 
able- truth is that’ we simply do not know 
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the extent to which they are biologically 
determined. Another thesis, however, 
could be advanced’ that the basis of con- 
flict in the modern woman (a rather 
omnibus category, incidentally) is not a 
flouting of biology but an incessant waver- 
ing between traditional sex roles and new, 
indeterminately defined, ‘‘masculinized” 
roles. In any event, the degree of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of this thesis will 
probably depend, not so much on.its de- 
monstrability, as on the extent to which 
modern thought, confused over the unful- 
filled promises of liberalistic doctrines, is 
seeking other faiths. 

The book is written with quiet good 
humor and a number of shrewd insights. 
Questioning the value of modern sex litera- 
ture, the authors point out the feelings of 
inadequacy often resulting from the popu- 
lar insistence on the husband’s insuring 
physical response from his wife and the 
frustration over his failure to do so. In 
many respects the book tempers extreme 
views inculcated by pseudoscientific litera- 
ture of the past two decades. 

ARNOLD W. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


FISHMAN, NATHANIEL. Marriage: This 
Business of Living Together. Pp 368. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 1946. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this book, “The anoma- 
lies, curiosities and facts about marriage, 
divorce and separation in our 48 states,” is 
considerably more definitive than the main 
title. The book is a collection of anec- 
dotes, excerpts from legal cases, bits of 
folklore, and miscellaneous facts of pres- 
_ent-day marriage and family law, that on 
the whole is entertaining and of general 
interest. 

Nathaniel Fishman is a member of the 
New York Bar and the author of other 
popular books endeavoring to interpret 
legal rights, responsibilities, and privileges 
to the general public. His ‘is indeed a 
worthy endeavor. Our laws differ so 
widely from state to state and are so little 
understood by the man on the street (or 
his wife) that any effort to clarify them 
should be welcome. 

This book is not designed for the serious 
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student either of marriage and the family 
or of law. Its material is too dilute, and 
its factual data too often remain buried 
in a mass of cumbersome anecdote and 
whimsey. The person facing divorce, an- 
nulment, the making of a will, or some of 
the other areas considered, may find that 
the book helps him to focus his questions 
as he consults counsel or seeks help from 
a family counseling source. ‘The general 
reader may enjoy an entertaining evening 
in perusal of the volume. Any intelligent 
reader should be impressed with the mass 
of legal detail that surrounds society’s in- 
terest in the family, and challenged by our 
obvious need for more uniform and up-to- 
date legislation. 
EVELYN Mitts DUVALL 
Chicago, Ilinois 


MacIver, R. M. The Web of Govern- 
ment. Pp ix, 498. New York: The 
= Macmillan Co, 1947 $4.50. 


Professor MacIver’s treatise on the art 
of government arrives, after 445 well-rea- 
soned but rather prolix pages, at two con- 
clusions which he regards as of the very 
first importance and to which most Ameri- 
can readers will automatically agree: 

“. . government should never be suf- 
fered to impose its controls on the cultural 
life of the community, to curtail the free- 
dom of men to difer in their faiths and 
opinions, in their ways of thought and their 
ways of life, save when in the pursuit of 
these ways they inflict overt and objec- 
tively demonstrable hurt on their fellow- 
men. 

“.. government should not be en- 
trusted with so exclusive a monopoly over 
the economic-utilitarian system that the 
implementation of these functions conveys 
with it the effective indirect domination of 
the cultural life. For if the life-chances, 
the very livelihood, of individuals and 
groups are at the disposition of govern- 
ment, then the particular values and ide- 
ologies of the particular government will 
inevitably become absolute and will in- 
flexibly impose themselves on the whole 
community, crushing its free spirit.” 

The preceding pages are, in a way, an 


*account of how the author came to his 


conclusions by a study of the thinking 
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about and practice of government to which 
men have been devoted, off and on, for 
centuries. 

The book is not, however, a systematic 
treatise on political thought narrowly de- 
fined. It is rather a discursive and reflec- 
tive essay on government to which many 
disciplines make their contribution and in 
which a CIO—-PAC pamphlet is as relevant 
a reference as a loftier work of academic 
_ origin. The result is that there is more 
substance and illumination in the book 
than is usually found in works of similar 
general intent. Nevertheless, it would be 
much improved by a careful blue-pencil- 
ing, aimed at reducing its bulk by at least 
40 per cent. 

But to return to the conclusions. They 
are, of course, a condemnation of all to- 
talitarianisms based on a monopoly of all 
social power. Yet they are themselves 
rather unclear, as democratic thought usu- 
ally is, in relation to the practical prob- 
lems of the day. From them it is difficult 
to deduce any very precise judgment about 
the proper role of federal tax funds for 
education (as against state, local, or pri- 
vate funds), or about the extent to which 
a program of nationalizing basic indus- 
tries can safely be pursued. And yet one 
or the other or both questions confront 
citizens of several democracies today, and 
false answers, given in default of clear 
perception of consequences, may lead to 
the submergence of Professor Maclver’s 
principles in a practice the announced ob- 
jective of which is, nevertheless, the ad- 
vancement of democracy. If the web of 


government can liberate, it can also 
strangle. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
Katonah, N. Y. 


GOGUEL, Freançors. La politique des partis 
sous la IIe république. 2 vols. Pp 
428 (Vol. I); 350 (Vol. II). Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1946. No price. 
The collapse of the Third Republic in- 

evitably led thoughtful Frenchmen to re- 

flect on the nature of their fallen regime. 

This book is the product of such reflection. 

Its author, a young French reserve officer 

completed the manuscript early in 1942 in 

a prisoner of war camp in Germany. After 
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his return to Paris in 1945, M. Goguel 


joined the staff of Esprit, the vigorous 
monthly organ of a group of young Left- 
wing Catholic intellectuals. His book is 
one of a series being sponsored by Esprit; 
it reflects the intellectual temper and the 
social ideals of that group. 

' M. Goguel’s central theme is the per- 
sistent division of Frenchmen into two 
hostile blocs which he labels the “party of 
Movement” and the “party of the Estab- 
lished Order.” He argues that no other 
modern state has been so deeply and so 
chronically split into approximately equal 
factions, separated primarily by tempera- 
ment, Party labels have changed, prob- 
lems have evolved, yet the lineup has 
remained about the same whenever a fun- 
damental issue has arisen. M. Goguel but- 
tresses his argument with the findings of 
André Siegfried and other scholars, who 
have shown the, remarkable stability of po- 
litical opinions in selected geographical re- 
gions. But he does not follow Siegfried’s 
classification of French “political families” 
into right, center, and left. The center, he 
contends, may have a separate existence in 
the field of ideas, but in practice it has al- 
most always coalesced with the right, thus 
dividing the country straight down the 
middle. : 

M. Goguel feels that the bitter and irrec- 
oncilable nature of this division contrib- 
uted heavily to the weakening and the final 
collapse of the Republic. He himself has 
a foot in both camps. A spiritual heir of 
Charles Péguy, he holds that the two blocs 
actually rest on a common foundation of 
humanism, and that co-operation between 
them is both possible and desirable. His 
solution does not lie in the development of 
a new center bloc (toward which many 
French Catholics, notably in the M.R.P., 
have worked since 1944). Rather, he ac- 
cepts the basic division between Move- 
ment and Established Order, and hopes 
that both groups may be moved by a new 
spirit: a readiness to accept the opposition 
as a part of the whole political fabric 
rather than as a rival faction to be an- 
nihilated; a belief in the value of com- 
promise as a positive solution rather than 
as merely an eguivocal dodging of issues; 
the notion that there exists a general in- 
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terest distinct from and superior to special 
or private interests. M, Goguel does not 
spare his countrymen. ‘The essential trait 
of French political psychology,” he re- 
marks, “is an almost total lack of civic 
spirit.” He also believes that “an anti- 
capitalist revolution is certainly necessary 
if some unity in French public sentiment 
is to be re-established.” He feels that only 
the working-class movement, supported by 
forward-looking bourgeois elements, can 
furnish leadership in building this new 
public sentiment. 

M. Goguel’s lengthy account of French 
party politics since 1870 is of somewhat 
uneven value. Parts of it tend to become 
a chronicle of events, followed by an at- 
tempt to interpret the events in the light 
of his basic thesis. The entire second vol- 
ume is devoted to the years 1932-39, and 
while it is sometimes diffuse, it is useful 
because detailed surveys of this epoch are 
rare. His account of the period 1870- 
1914 is shorter and better digested, and 
contains some enlightening comments Un- 
fortunately there is no index. 

M. Goguel hoped that his book might 
contribute to ending France’s heritage of 
“perpetual discord.” Whether or not he 
achieves that goal, he has made a useful 
addition to the literature on modern French 
politics. 

GORDON WRIGHT 

University of Oregon 


ANDREWS, WAYNE. Battle for Chicago 
Pp. x, 358. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1946 $3.75. 

Mr. Andrews has taken on a difficult 
task in writing such a book as this, and, on 
the whole, has done a creditablé job of it. 
He has attempted to present a somewhat 
popularized account of Chicago’s history 
by means of a series of overlapping bio- 
graphical sketches of its more famous 
(and usually wealthier) personages and of 
the institutions they controlled. It is a 
story of how the Swift, the Armour, the 
“reaper” McCormick, and, more especially, 
the Field and Medill-McCormick families 
have fought for wealth and power in the 
Nation’s second city. The book tells, in 
an entertaining style that seems to im- 
prove as the chapters roll by, how the men 
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who created these family fortunes obtained 
their start, how they built their businesses, 
how they accumulated their money, and, 
finally, how they used their wealth and the 
power that went with ıt to dominate the 
lives of Chicagoans. The first Marshall 
Field’s rise in the mercantile world coin- 
cident with the ascent of the Ciscago 
Tribune in the field of journalism is seem- 
ingly merely a prelude for the present 
struggle between Marshall Field TIT’s Sun 
and Col. Robert R. McCormick’s editions 
of “The World’s Greatest Newspaper ” 
Although Col. McCormick will not enjoy 
them, the last few chapters of the book 
dealing with this quarrel between Chicago’s 
two morning newspapers are definitely 
worth-while reading. 

To cniticize the Battle for Chtcago for 
offering nothing new in the field of po- 
litical history would be, I believe, to miss 
the point. This is not a historian’s history 
in the sense that it pretends to have made 
an exhaustive research into all the original 
source material. Mr Andrews has not 
come up with any startlingly new informa- 
tion on any of the numerous men men- 
tioned. He has made wide use of news- 
paper and periodical references and has 
dipped into much of the other primary 
materials available; but he depends for a 
considerable part of his nineteenth-century 
information on the standard biographies 
when available, and readily admits it. To 
have done otherwise would have been a 
herculean task. The author’s contribution 
comes from having put into his book in a 
readable fashion for the average Chi- 
cagoan (I doubt that readers not familiar 
with the city would find the early chap- 
ters of much interest) a series of con- 
densed, reasonably accurate biographies of 
the more talked-about men in the city’s 
past and present. 

A sampling check back to the sources 
shows Mr. Andrews to be a careful work- 
man. Outside of a few minor errors, the 
material used seems to be comfortingly ac- 
curate By way of adverse criticism it 
might be said that his thesis is probably a 
bit strained. To speak of Chicago in the 
last century as “the dynastic city” and to 
emphasize only the “absolute power of the 
founders of the great business houses” is 
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to neglect the other great social, economic, 
and political forces undoubtedly at play in 
so large a city. 
Ropert W. TwyMANn 
Simpson College 
Indianola, Iowa 


~ 


WHITTLESEY, CHARLES R. National Inter- 
est and International Cartels Pp. 172. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
$2.50. 


This little book is a nontechnical discus- 
sion of the cartel problem. The author en- 
deavors to take a dispassionate view of the 
pros and cons of a question which he feels 
has been confused by emotional implica- 
tions. In some sections of the book he 
befriends cartels and indicates that they 
have been excessively maligned. In the 
end, however, he comes out flatly against 
them for America. 

The author says that the kernel of the 
cartel problem is that cartels entail a de- 
parture from competition and a free en- 
terprise economy. This raises the ques- 
tion, therefore, of whether it is wise pub- 
lic policy to give legal standing to such a 
departure He discusses briefly the extent 
to which cartels alter the results which 
would come from competition as respects 
such matters as price, quality, technology, 
economic stability, and the adjustment of 
capacity to demand. While cartels offer 
some advantages over competition, he con- 
cludes, “the conclusion is unavoidable that 
in an economic society such as that of the 
United States the general rule should be to 
discourage cartels.” 


In the United States the case against 


cartels rests also, the author says, on the 
contention that they are a menace to world 
peace. In discussing this question he be- 
lieves that the political aspects of cartels 
and the dangers from their use to under- 
mine general security have been consider- 
ably.distorted. “If cartels were a menace 
to our security under the Nazis, the pri- 
mary reason lay in the government which 
was in control and not in cartels them- 
selves” Almost any international activity, 
he says, can be subverted to improper ends. 

The author does not discuss the politi- 
cal, security, and other aspects of cartels wh 
the light of the trend toward nationaliza- 
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tion of industry and an increasing amount 
of government participation in interna- 
tional trade. If private ownership of en- 
terprises which engage in international 
cartel agreements is replaced by govern- 
ment ownership or a large amount of con- 
trol, how are the political, security, and 
other aspects of the cartel altered? 

The author disagrees with the popular 
argument that American businessmen need 
cartels ‘in order to compete successfully 
with large foreign businesses Europeans 
have believed that cartels constitute a 
means of enlarging their businesses to pro- 
portions more nearly comparable to the 
size of American enterprises. 

As regards patents and their use to 
foster international monopolies, the author 
favors compulsory licensing of patents or 
compulsory licensing when patents have 
been used to promote cartels He does 
not, however, expect legislation along these 
~ In seeking a solution to the cartel prob- 
lem, Mr. Whittlesey starts from the prem- 


-ise that in American economic life today 


international cartels are, in general, out of 
place. They are restrictionist and should 
be forbidden. He would, however, provide 
for exceptions when an applicant can show 
justifying circumstances. He favors an 
international organization which would be 
concerned with international cartels. The 
provisions in the proposed charter for an 
International Trade Organization would 
doubtless meet most of his wishes. 
JoHN PARKE YOUNG 
Washington, D. C. 


STOCKING, GEORGE W., and Myron W. 
WATKINS. Cartels in Action Pp. xii, 
533. New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1946. $4.00. 


There cannot well be too many studies 
of cartels, especially about international 
cartels. Cartels in Action is the first of 
three volumes and is primarily a factual 
survey of cartels defined as arrangements 
“among, or on behalf of, producers en- 
gaged in the same line of business designed 
to limit or eliminate competition among 
them.” Few conclusions are drawn, and 
proposals for action are postponed to a 
later volume. * 
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Since not all cartels could be included, 
the authors have chosen “a representative 
cross section” including “agricultural prod- 
ucts (sugar and rubber), raw materials 
(nitrates and rubber), intermediate goods 
(iron and steel, aluminum, magnesium, and 
chemicals) and finished products (electric 
lamps).” A wealth of detail is given, in- 


cluding much that has been made avail- - 


able in other volumes but much not 
hitherto accessible to most readers. The 
picture is intricate but shows two broad 
categories which in part overlap: defensive 
and aggressive. Clearly at one extreme is 
sugar, with aluminum at the other. 

To analyze each of the studies is not 
feasible in a brief review. A careful read- 
ing, however, indicates the accuracy of the 
conclusion of the authors as expressed in 
the introductory chapter. There is a wide 
divergence between the “folklore” of busi- 
ness, with its emphasis on the assumptions 
regarding free enterprise and competition, 
and business practice. 
of “business behavior” as contrasted with 
“business rhetoric,” these studies reveal 
the extent to which monopoly restrictions 
actually prevail Also; to the reviewer 
they emphasize the difficulties to be en- 
countered if an attempt is made to elimi- 
nate cartels or even to modify their prac- 
tices. 

What the authors have to suggest will 
come to us later. In the meantime, this 
factual survey is beartily commended. 

ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


MULLER, CHARLOTTE F. Light Metals 
Monopoly. Pp. 279. New York: Co- 
jumbia University Press, 1946. $3 00. 


This is a valuable case study of mo- 
nopoly and cartel practices. The book is 
indifferently organized and, partly for this 
reason, unduly repetitive. But the as- 
sembly of pertinent facts is comprehensive 
and meticulous. 

If competition—as Walter Lippmann 
once quipped—is something of which pro- 
ducers have only as much as they cannot 
eliminate, Alcoa is one of the most suc- 
cessful monopolists. Mrs. Muller’s study 
shows how this corporation became and 
remained, until World War II, the sole 
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United States producer of aluminum, and 
restricted intercommodity competition on 
the part of magnesium. The author puts 
comparatively little- stress on the produc- 
tion and marketing conditions which, within 
the existing legal framework, encouraged 
and protected the formation of monopoly 
in this field. Capital and skill require- 
ments are exceedingly high, while sales are 
subject to extreme fluctuations in response 
to changing business conditions and secular 
consumption trends. Mrs. Muller empha- 
sizes the varied practices by which Alcoa 
perfected and defended its monopoly po- 
sition, wiz; control of cheap bauxite and 
power sites, control of patents, tariff 
protection, price discrimination vis-a-vis 
aluminum fabricators, and restrictive busi- 
ness agreements of both national and in- 
ternational scope. 

Chapter IX discusses the effects on this 
monopoly situation wrought by wartime 
requirements. The final chapter deals with 
the influence of government policies, past 
and future, on the aluminum monopoly 
The author rightly criticizes the granting 
of tariff protection and the tardiness with 
which antitrust action was pursued. In 
both cases, the final responsibility rests 
with Congress. As to the future, Mrs. 
Muller considers several methods of at- 
tacking the light metals monopoly, such 
as: (1) direct government subsidies and 
credits to potential competitors of Alcoa; 
(2) prohibition of the corporate integra- 
tion of the aluminum and magnesium in- 
dustries; (3) permanent price control; (4) 
operation of competing government plants; 
and (5) nationalization of the industry. 
Content with assuming that anything is 
better than the existing setup, the author 
examines neither the comparative advan- 
tages and shortcomings of these methods 
nor their political feasibility. According to 
Mrs. Muller, a socially useful aluminum 
industry must afford “a steady supply of 
cheap aluminum” and provide “stable, high- 
level employment for aluminum workers” 
(p. 235). The second part of this criterion 
suggests an impossible test of social per- 
formance The industry itself, no matter 
how organized, could hardly provide stable 
employment, since employment is primarily 
a function of effective demand for alumi- 
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num, which in turn is largely price-inelastic 
and highly responsive to cyclical fluctua- 
tions. Employment stability could be 
achieved only by stabilizing the demand 
for aluminum, and this would require a 
stabilized economy. 
K. E. KNORR 
Yale University 


CONDOIDE, MIKHAIL V. Russian-American 
Trade. Pp. xii, 160. Columbus: Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, 1946. $2.50. 


About half of this volume is devoted to 
a general consideration of Russian foreign 
trade practices, a quarter of it to the nar- 
rower field of trade relations between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., and the 
remaining pages are given over to ap- 
pendices where various documents affect- 
ing Russian-American trade are reprinted. 
There are twenty-nine tables and some 
fine charts covering various aspects of 
Russian export and import trade both for 
Czarist and Soviet Russia. These are 
based mostly on United States trade fig- 
ures or on tables taken from American 
publications. Russian statistics were avail- 
able to the author up to 1937, and eight 
of the tables are taken from Russian 
sources, 

The great merit of this study is the 
brevity and the clarity with which the 
author presents his material. One will 
search long to find a better brief descrip- 
tion of the Soviet economic system, al- 
though it should be noted that no attempt 
is made to deal with some topics such as 
collective farms or trade unions. The au- 
thor points out how essential it is for com- 
plete economic planning to have the gov- 
ernment exercise a monopoly of foreign 
trade. In the U.S.S.R. the Government 
decides how many imports it needs and 
then arranges its exports accordingly. 
These exports are likely to be made at 
great sacrifice, for usually they do not come 
out of surplus stocks. The change from 
the predominant export of grain and raw 
materials of Czarist days to the industrial 
export of today is underlined. The Gov- 
ernment is prone to arrange its trade ac- 
cording to the political friendship manifest. 
in a particular state. It also pursues a 
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different policy in trading with its Asiatic 
neighbors from that employed with regard 
to Western countries. In the East more 
direct barter is used. 

Russian trade has never been tremen- 
dously significant in the total foreign trade 
of the United States. In the early twen- 
ties trade was hampered by the absence of 
diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries, the lack of long-term credits for the 
Soviets, the embargo placed by the United 
States Treasury on all gold of Bolshevist 
origin, the wrangle over debt settlement, 
and mutual suspicion because of different 
ideologies. Later came recriminations be- 
cause of the suspicion that Russia was 
dumping products produced by forced la- 
bor on United States markets. “Although 
the United States has sold, on the whole, 
more goods to Russia than any other single 
country since 1924, her imports from Rus- 
sia have continued to be very low” As 
far as prewar figures go, United States ex- 
ports to Russia reached their peak in 1931, 
when they constituted 4.3 per cent of the 
total exports of the United States, Im- 
ports were at their height in 1938, when 
they amounted to 12 per cent of the 
United States total. Exports ‘to Russia 
skyrocketed with the war, of course, and 
in 1942 accounted for 17.6 per cent of our 
exports. 

E. C HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 


FISHER, ALLAN G. B. International Im- 
plications of Full Employment in Great 
Britain. Pp. vii, 202. New York. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1947. 
(London, 1946.) $3.50. 


Great Britain is now committed to two 
broad economic policies. The first, inter- 
nal in scope, is a program of full employ- 
ment which was outlined in the White 
Paper issued by the coalition government 
in 1944. The second, of international im- 
portance, is Britain’s decision, made in ac- 
ceptance of Article VII of the Mutual 
Aid Agreement, to secure the reconstruc- 
tion of a competitive open international 
economy. 

Plans for full employment, designed for 
the tranquil days of peace which so far 
have failed to appear, may not reach the 
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goal at which they are aimed, unless the 
British Government ascertains that do- 
mestic decisions create no difficult employ- 
ment problem abroad. The importance of 
this question is evident in Beveridge’s state- 
ment to the effect that “a vigorous demand 
at home and development of international 
trade are not alternative policies but the 
two halves of one policy” It is not in- 
conceivable, however, that as the contents 
of the two halves are filled in, certain in- 
consistencies may be revealed between the 
dual sets of claims, both of which are 
widely regarded as vital to postwar pros- 
penty. Professor Fisher provides a thor- 
ough examunation of the circumstances in 
which the two policies might support each 
other and in which they might conflict to 
the detriment of either or both. 

It is unrealistic today, of course, to pre- 
tend that when Britons talk about interna- 
tional policy they do not think primarily 
of their relations with the United States 
This approach ıs not minimized by Profes- 
sor Fisher. In the last twenty years, the 
United States has become the most im- 
portant factor in the world economy. Our 
share in world production and our volume 
of external trade are now so large that our 
policies are inevitably of first importance 
in every part of the globe An agreed 
compromise between the views of the 
United States and those of Great Britain, 
therefore, 1s an important ingredient in 
every peacetime brew. For Britain, espe- 
cially, the effects of postwar adjustments 
in the economies of continental Europe, 
including Germany, will have vast :mpor- 
tance, and a well-balanced policy must con- 
sider them. 

Professor Fisher emphasizes again and 
again that some understanding of the mean- 
mg and implications of iull employment 
and of the essential characteristics of an 
open international economic order is neces- 
sary before a fruitful discussion may occur 
covering the interactions between the two 
sets of objectives His brilliant analysis 
provides insight into the nature of the m- 
ternational conditions required for the 
maintenance of full employment, and the 
risk of fluctuations of employment which 
may arise from a close asgociation of Brit- 
ain with her partners in an open interna- 
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tional system. From his study, American 
readers will derive an understanding of the 
techniques essential to the attainment of 
maximum employment and a liberal inter- 
national economy, and an appreciation of 
the interrelations and possible conflicts be- 
tween the two aims which must ‘be studied 
and resolved by policy makers on both 
sides of the Atlantic 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Hunter College 
of the City of New York 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR P (Ed). Inter- 
American Afairs, 1945 Pp 328 New 
York. Columbia University Press, 1946. 
$3.75. 


The annual surveys published under the 
title of Inter-American Affairs have ac- 
quired a distinguished reputation among 
students of Latin America Though only 
a few years old, they are generally recog- 
nized as timely—and scholarly—contribu- 
tions to the literature of this field. 

The current volume is even better than 
its predecessors, partly because of the ex- 
pansion of the statistical section to include 
a number of tables giving information 
about the war years, and partly because of 
the articles written by two newcomers, 
Paul Redwood and William Ebenstein. 
Mr. Redwood’s article is entitled simply 
“Canada,” and it labors mightily to un- 
earth all the relationships between the 
Northern Dominion and the republics of 
Latin America. It includes a table show- 
ing the growth of Canadian trade with the 
Latin American nations, and it devotes 
several pages to the Chapultepec and San 
Francisco conferences as they affected 
Canada But for the most part, Mr. Red- 
wood writes about Canada’s relations with 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
greatest value of his contribution is that it 
emphasizes the relative unimportance of 
Canadian-Latin American relations As he 
himself pomts out: “Canada’s relations in 
the Western Hemisphere must always be 
governed by the recognition that economi- 
cally she is not init. She is in the North- 
em Hemisphere ” 


» The article by Professor Ebenstein is 


entitled “Political and Social Thought in 
Latin America” It considers in some de- 
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tail the impact upon Latin American minds 
of certain outstanding events, such as the 
fall of fascism, the- rise of Soviet power, 
and the conversion of the United Kingdom 
to socialism. The reader may perhaps re- 
ceive the impression that Professor Eben- 
stein has drawn his conclusions from an 
insufficient number of samples. but, after 
all, the field is broad, and twenty pages are 
not enough to present,a very comprehen- 
sive survey. 

This comment leads naturally to a fun- 
damental criticism of the whole volume: 
It is entirely too short. Three hundred 
and twenty-eight pages are not nearly 
enough to encompass the economic, politi- 
cal, social, and cultural life of twenty-one 
nations for a period of ‘twelve months. 
Gross inadequacies inevitably result. Peru’s 
significant swing to the left is discussed in 
four pages, and Chile’s political situation is 
given exactly twelve lines The statistical 
section can best be described as sketchy. 

It may not be improper, therefore, for 
this reviewer to direct a question to the 
editor and the publisher of Inter-American 
Affairs. Would it not be possible to ex- 
pand future volumes three- or fourfold? 
Without adding many new features, would 
it not be possible to devote nearly three or 
four times as much space to each of the 
articles now recognized as established fea- 
tures of the series? The answer may be 
No.” Perhaps the inevitable increase in the 
price of such a large volume would place it 
beyond the reach of many present pur- 
chasers. But there can be no doubt that 
thousands of readers would profit by the 
change. Let editor and publisher ponder 
well before they. cast aside this suggestion. 

Austin F. MACDONALD 

University of California 


Westcott, ALLAN (Ed.). American Sea 
` Power Since 1775. Pp. ix, 609. Phila- 

delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 

$5.00. l 

World War II was, to a proportion never 
before reached in America’s history, a 
naval war. Amphibious operations, from 
Guadalcanal to the crossing of the Rhine, 
depended upon new weapons, new equip- 
ment, and new techniques. It is only natu? 
ral, therefore, that the months following 


€ 


_ the end of hostilities should have witnessed 


a new emphasis on naval development and 
a renewed interest in our naval history. In 
this volume seven members of the Depart- 
ment of English, History, and Govern- 
ments at the United States Naval Academy 
have collaborated to. write a survey of 
American sea power. 

The announced intention of the authors 
was to write an operational history of the 
Navy, with a new proportion and a new 
perspective. The former has been realized 
by their division -of space, roughly two- 
fifths of the volume being devoted to the 
naval history of the last war. The new 
perspective has been sought by means of 
an emphasis on “those aspects of our naval 
history of special significance today.” Un- 
der this classification the authors include 
attention to “technological advances and 
the impact of new weapons-on tactical and 
strategical concepts,” and “the many fac- 
tors which enter into sea power... .” 
They have also sought to place more weight 
on the “increasing interdependence of sea, 
land, and air arms.” 

Such proportion and perspective inevi- 
tably leave the authors open to two types 
of criticism. A history of American sea 
power which covers 170 years and yet de- 
votes 40 per cent of its space to the events 
of the last five of those years must slight 
some of the developments, as well as 
events, that have seemed important to 
other writers. And no author in 1947 can 
hope to write definitively of the events of 
the last decade Too much information re- 
mains behind the curtain of censorship, 
and there has been insufficient time for a 
careful and objective weighing of that 
which is already known. 

Bearing in mind these general criticisms, 
the authors of ‘this history have done a 
creditable job. The book is interesting and 
is generally accurate. It should prove of 
value to the layman, and might easily serve 
as a textbook for college courses in naval 
history. The correlation with diplomatic 
and military history is often well’ done, 
and adds to the suggestiveness of the work. 
There is, however, some unevenness in the 
sections. For example, the chapters on the 
Revolution seem inadequate in comparison 
with the excellent section on the Civil War. 
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The hand of Professor West, capable bi- . 


ographer of Gideon Welles and Admiral 
Porter, would appear to be in evidence in 
the latter. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
New York City 


DUMBAULD, EpwarD. Thomas Jeferson, 
American Tourist. Pp. xvi, 266 Nor- 
man, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946. $3.00. 


The insatiable curiosity of Jefferson and 
his tireless pursuit of knowledge making 
for improvement in the state of man are 
nowhere more impressively disclosed than 
in the story of his travels. Mr. Dumbauld, 
a devotee of the philosopher, during his 
student days in Europe retraced his hero’s 
steps in a sentimental journey In addition 
to the voluminous printed correspondence 
on Jefferson, the author has delved into the 
manuscript material of numerous archives 
and poured over the yellowing pages of 
contemporary newspapers, making some 
discoveries such as the hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Jefferson to Madame de 
Tott. The result is more than two hundred 
pages of entertaining and illuminating nar- 
rative, written in a lively style that car- 
ries the reader’s interest throughout. 

Jefferson’s descriptions and observations 
of his travels are those of a democratic 
philosopher studying the effect of govern- 
mental systems on the progress and happi- 
ness of men. They reveal his special con- 
cern with the peasants and the artisans, for 
he scarcely mentions the courts and draw- 
ing rooms of the nobility and aristocracy 
with which he was familiar. “I have 
courted the society of gardeners, viguerons, 
coopers, farmers, etc. and devoted every 
moment of every day almost to the busi- 
ness of inquiry,” he wrote. That Jefferson 
was unappreciative of art and beauty is 
here abundantly contradicted in his rhap- 
sodies over gems of architecture and his 
interest in art galleries. But here, too, we 
find the explanation of the notion that Jef- 
ferson was indifferent to art and beauty in 
his preoccupation with the more practical 
side of life—his excitement and delight 
over new mechanical devices, revolving 
bridges, novel lamps, sulphur matches, the 
cleaning of rice, the culfivation of vine- 
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yards, and the making of wine. This is 
made quite clear in his General Observa- 
tions for Travelers addressed to Rutledge 
advising attention to things in agriculture 
and the mechanical arts that could be ad- 
vantageously employed in the United States. 

Mr. Dumbauld’s narrative is all the more 
entertaining because he does not rigidly 
confine it to the travels but permits the 
reader to join Jefferson in his various 
homes, to inspect the furniture and the 
silver, to pry into the costs, to see the 
philosopher in his most human moments 
Anecdotes and amusing incidents and acci- 
dents sprinkle these pages that are never 
dull. Mr. Dumbauld’s book deserves a 
place on the Jefferson shelves of any pri- 
vate library. * 

CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
American Embassy 
Santiago, Chile 


Van Deusen, GLynpon G. Thurlow 
Weed: Wizard of the Lobby. Pp. x, 
403. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1947. 


$4.00. 


An honest and adequate biography of a 
boss is an achievement worthy of special 
note. Thurlow Weed is one of the few 
prominent bosses who left adequate mate- 
rials for a realistic biography. The result 
is an unusually revealing story of the long 
career of one of the most widely known 
dictators and lobbyists in the history of 
American democracy. 

Weed started his career in the Mohawk 
Valley, New York, in the 1820’s as a news- 
paper editor and printer. As a politician 
he was a “natural.” He was affable, pic- 
turesque, possessed of amazing vitality, 
and obviously always enjoying the society 
of his fellow men. He could persuade and 
cajole men, or if necessary gain them by 
favors, offices, or money bribes. 

Weed got his start at Albany by lobby- 
ing through a Rochester bank charter and 
serving as a member of the Legislature. 


Then he bought a paper, the Albany Jour- 


nal, and thereafter he kept out of office. 
He was successively a Clintonian, an Anti- 
Mason, a Whig, and a Republican. He 
made governors and senators and tried to 
‘nake a President. Also, he made a fortune 
of a million dollars. 
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Thi§ story is told frankly and in detail. 
No effort is made to gloss over the fact 
that Weed made no clear-cut distinction 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate 
use of money and influence in politics. His 
activities as a paid lobbyist and as a 
speculator using political influence to gain 
“inside knowledge” to his own advantage 
are frankly spread before us. 

The character of the man is skillfully 
portrayed. His robust, jovial, rough and 
tumble personality is competently analyzed. 
Also, Dr. Van Deusen gives a series of 
sketches of the social and’ economic back- 
ground and the forces that were molding 
those eighty-five years of American life in 
which Weed played such an interesting 
part. Due account is also taken of the re- 
markable friendship between Seward and 
Weed, which is one of the unusual pages 
in American politics. 

This book makes it possible to gain a 
better understanding of the boss and the 
lobbyist. Hitherto much of our knowledge 
of their activities has come from campaign 
charge and newspaper allegation. Personal 
evidence of a reliable character usually has 
been destroyed But here we have evi- 
dence, including even brokerage accounts, 
which gives the reader confidence that here 
is an honest, judicious statement based on 
authentic data. We can now discuss the 
problems of boss rule and lobbying with 
greater surety because here are many of 
the facts. 

Roy F. NICHOLS 

University of Pennsylvania 


THompson, D. G. BRINTON Ruggles of 
New York: A Life of Samuel B. Rug- 
gies. Pp. 222. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946 $2.75. 


It is extremely dificult to write the bi- 
ography of a person who was neither a 
politician nor a notoriety-seeker, who did 
not leave heavily documented materials on 
his multifarious activities, and who gave 
so large a proportion of his time to the 
tasks of everyday good citizenship that 
there was very little elevation of “The 
Great I Am.” However, Ruggles in life 
had a devoted son-in-law diarist, George 


Templeton Strong; and in death he has ° 


this biographer, a no less admiring pro- 
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tagonist Mr. Thompson has drained from 
the Strong diary its last drop of: informa- 
tion; he has meticulously combed Ruggles 
papers, pamphlets and speeches; and he 
has searched for even the barest mention 
of him in the reports of such corporations, 
institutions and other organizations as 
roused the interest of this versatile, up- 
right and warmhearted citizen. 

With so elusive a subject, a biographer 
must strain every resource to portray re- 
lationships. An example of an unavailing 
effort is —Thompson’s attempt to suggest 
what Ruggles may have thought of Lin- 
coln; he reports that there is no evidence 
of personal antagonism, that there are ref- 
erences denoting affection, and that at the 
memorial services in Trinity “Ellie sobbed” 
(p. 136). “Ellie” was Ruggles’ daughter. 
Non sequiturs in this book seem somewhat 
difficult to avoid. 

Most problematical seems to be the 
situation as between Samuel and his wife 
Mary, a shadowy figure. Mary’s patri- 
mony evidently sustained Samuel through 
the decades after his business failure—an 
active, useful period in which he strove 
energetically in worthy public undertak- 
ings, with rather more enthusiasm for them 
than for gainful pursuit of a law practice; 
thus Mary became, by indirection, herself 
the public benefactor. What life in her 
home was like is vaguely suggested. Mary 
had what Thompson calls a “minor” (p 
111) ailment which kept her in her room 
several months. Her problems are merely 
hinted at: “Gifted with a good disposition 
she lived amiably with her mother-in-law” 
(p. 24), who moved into Mary’s household 
and stayed some thirty-six years, often as- 
suming the management of menus and serv- 
ants, if not the children. 

In Ruggles’ social life, which evidently 
meant a great deal to him, the biography 
gives more notable names than intimate 
glimpses. Reiterated stress upon his “good 
connections” and upon his being “socially 
beyond reproach” might seem repetitious, 
were it not that gentility was so important 
to Ruggles’ class and period. 

Since Ruggles had numerous interests 
which he kept rather consistently through 
his long life, the biographer uses the topi- 
cal treatment chiefly. One chapter, each, 
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is given early political efforts (1822-48), 
the Erie ‘Canal, New York real estate, the 
Erie-and other railroads, and international 
conferences. Miscellaneous efforts, such as 
music, libraries, and so forth, are grouped 
in two chapters covering 1848-65 and 
1865-81. His functioning as a Columbia 
. University trustee, through forty-five years, 
occupies three chapters which ‘are the best 
part of the book because the data were 
more abundant Anyone unfamiliar with 
the struggles of a small college to become 
a great university will find here much to 
amuse and amaze 

In his other capacities Ruggles showed 
an uncommon public-spiritedness. In real 
estate operations he contributed time, 
thought, and funds to broad avenues and 
park oases. As a New York State Assem- 
blyman and as a canal commissioner he 
envisaged a canal policy broader than the 
dictates of politics. His intense activity in 
this field and in that of the Erie Railroad 
stemmed from a primary interest in cheap 
and rapid transportation, which he thought 
should involve government ,.management. 
Unfortunately, he humored his distate for 
verbal encounters so far that it minimized 
his political effectiveness. 

Ruggles served his federal government 
best as an internationalist At the Berlin 
Statistical Congress of 1863 he prevented 
formal recognition of the Confederacy; at 
the Paris International Exposition and 
Monetary Conference of 1867 he pressed 
for a unified gold standard; at the Hague 
Statistical Congress of 1869 he ineffectually 
strove to make it a truly international 
gathering. As a leading member of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce 
and of the American Bankers Association 
he persistently opposed bimetallism and 
urged an improved international gold 
standard.. 

The results of Ruggles’ specific endeavors 
. often were inconclusive; but in sum total 
the picture is that of an individual too 
rare-——-one who began, continued and ended 
with an abiding interest in the public weal. 
To his kind Americans accord too little ap- 
preciation with consequent loss to the Na- 
tion. 

JEANNETTE P. NicHOLs 

Swarthmore, Penna. ~ 
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JoHNSON, Water (Ed.). Selected Let- 
ters of Wilkam Alen White, 1899-1943. 
Pp. viii, 460. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1947. $3.75. 


The Autobtography of Wiham Allen 
Waste, published last year, was as impor- 
tant as it was interesting. Mr. White had 
gained and held a unique position in Ameri- 
can life and letters. He was a part of 
many of the great political and social 
movements of our century, and his influ- 
ence was widely felt. He died before com- 
pleting his autobiography, leaving no ade- 
quate record of the last two important 
decades of his life. Fortunately from the 
historical standpoint, Mr. White kept car- 
bon copies of all his letters from 1899 
until his death. Proféssor Johnson, who is 
at work on a biography of Mr. White and 
who worked with him prior to his death, 
has made his selection from these carbons 

Thus this present volume and the auto- 
biography together cover the span of Mr 
White’s life, overlapping for a quarter of a 
century in the middle years. The auto- 
biography told the story as it was remem- 
bered, in the afterthought of old age; this 
book furnishes a contemporary version of 
those events and forces which shaped the 
developing personality and thinking of the 
great Prairie Editor. No better proof of 
his objectivity, keenness of perception and 
memory, and reportorial skill could be 
given than is furnished by the comparison 
-of these two books. The story as he lived 
it is essentially the same as he later re- 
membered it. 

These letters help to explain Mr. White’s 
position as a spokesman for the middle 
class; they demonstrate a love for and a 
faith in the countryside which may well 
be compared with that of Jefferson; and 
the development of both his political and 
his literary career also unrolls in this 
chronological presentation of his letters. 
Here one can find a record of his activity 
in connection with the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies (the 
White Committee, it came to be called); 
here are echoes of his profound belief in 
democracy and in the power of education; 


” and scattered throughout the volume one 


finds examples of his ability to judge his 
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fellow men, and of his mastery of colorful, 
descriptive language. 

No single volume can hope to explain a 
man as complex, as seemingly contradic- 
‘tory, as Wiliam Allen White. Yet these 
letters—each with its brief editorial mtro- 
duction—go far toward revealing the rea- 
sons for Mr. White’s powerful grip on the 
imaginations and affections of his fellow 
citizens. They are also helpful in reveal- 
ing how changing times and events molded 
the character and personality of their 
writer As a source book for an analysis 
of the first forty years of the twentieth 
century, this volume will long be invaluable 
to the historian. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

New York City 


Cuase, Tuomas G. The Story of Litha- 
ama. Pp. xii, 392. New York: Strat- 
ford House, 1946. $3.50. 


Father Chase has produced what his 
book promises. From the early and medi- 
eval phase of struggles between local 
chieftains for supremacy, the emergence of 
a dynasty into dominant position for two 
and a half centuries, the seesaw of ex- 
pansion and external encroachment, alli- 
ances and counteralliances, the assertion of 
aristocratic pretensions followed. by pro- 
vincial submission, the story gropes its 
way through the dark centuries of Polish- 
Lithuanian union to the rise and eclipse 
of a twentieth-century state. 

Elements of nationhood, centralized au- 
thority, linguistic unity at least in speech, 
and expanding “popular” control of legis- 
lation and taxation are incidental to the 
story. They give it interest for the politi- 
cal scientist. Parallels with the constitu- 
tional history of Britain suggest themselves 
repeatedly To the complemties of the 
British conflict between the authority of 
Rome and the Reformation 1s here added 
the influence of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and the “third Rome” of Ivan IIT 
of Muscovy, coupled with greater religious 
tolerance. 

The persistence of an’ effective nation- 
hood is the intermittent theme of the story 
under the ascendancy of Poland (1569— 
1795) and the domination of Russia (1795— 


e served a useful purpose. 
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1915). The story of Russian oppression js 
given in detail that suggests a greater in- 
tended significance. It is undoubtedly in 
any case important in relation to the re- 
generation of -Lithuania, the independence 
movement of World War IL, and the re- 
jection of renewed Polish ascendancy after- 
wards 

The story of independent Lithuania be- 
tween World Wars I and II does not ignore 
the introduction of “a period of semi- 
authoritarian rule” (p. 291). It could with 
profit have given more on “the program of 
reconstruction, which she [Lithuania] had 
been bringing to a successful and happy 
conclusion” (p. 295). It would also have 
been interesting to learn about relations 
with the Soviet Union, which were appar- 
ently better than those of the other Baltic 
states and of Poland. 

How World War II involved Lithuania, 
first by the Nazi encroachment on Memel, 
then by Soviet encroachment, followed by 
German and Soviet occupations, is told 
briefly. The post-World War II story is 
given largely in quotations from newspa- 
pers and nationalist pronouncements. — 

There are useful maps, but many names 
in the text are not to be found on the maps. 
The index takes little account of the inter- 
ests of the political scientist, and the table 
of contents is not complete enough in this 
respect. The bibliography is extensive. 

BJARNE BRAATOY 

Haverford College 


LazARSFELD, PauL F., and Harry FELD 
The People Look at Radio. Pp. ix, 158. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1946 $2.50. 


This book is a study of the public’s re- 


-action to radio broadcasting. The results 


reported indicate that broadcasters have 
the nearly unqualified confidence of their 
audiences and that radio has become the 
principle source of news and ideas as well 
as entertainment. The industry has taken 
justifiable pride in this vote of confidence 
if they will also use it as a stimulus to 
still greater effort, the report will have 
If, however, 
broadcasters use it as applause only and as 
a reason for continuing all of their present 
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practices, the report will have been greatly 
misinterpreted: 

There can be little question that the re- 
search is sound technically. Dr. Harry 
Field insured that the sample was suffi- 
ciently large and typical while Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld is well qualified to interpret 
statistically the results. 

Initiated by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the results should prove of 
considerable interest to all who study pub- 
lic opinion. A little more is learned about 
the hours of radio listening and the rela- 
tive popularity of various program types. 
Rather specific information on how people 
feel about advertising comes from invited 
criticism on that point. 

A possible weakness of the study lies in 
some of the questions which might easily 
be interpreted as indicating complete jus- 
tification of all present policy, and which 
have already been reported elsewhere with 
great satisfaction by the broadcasters. 
They point proudly at Table 1 where the 
people think that radio as a social institu- 
tion is doing a better “job” than the 
churches, newspapers, schools or local gov- 
ernment. One is inclined to ask if listeners 
understand the function of radio as they 
understand the purposes of other institu- 
tions. It seems an unfair question and that 
undue (albeit understandable) credit has 
been put on this question by the broad- 
casters. 

Table 27 indicates the people consider 
radio “fairer” than either newspapers or 
magazines in news reporting. Maybe it is 
(and maybe not) but the only conclusion 
to be drawn from the study is that people 
think so While that is good to know, we 
must not conclude that it is true merely 
because people think it is. 

The book is significant as an attempt of 
broadcasters at self-analysis, and as con- 
firmation that radio is growing up. If it 
isn’t yet 21, it is at least something more 
than the oft-quoted 12-year-old. This book 
is well worth reading. It should be a 
“must” in all libraries, and a handy refer- 
ence for all who teach political science, 
sociology, advertising, radio or journalism. 

KENNETH G. BARTLETT 
EUGENE © FOSTER 
Syracuse University 
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Wuyte, Wriiram F (Ed.) Industry and 
Society Pp. vi, 211. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co, 1946. $2.50 


This is the first volume of-a contem- 
plated series, “Human Relations in Indus- 
try,” to be released by a committee of jn- 
dustrial sociologists at the University of 
Chicago. The present volume contains 
eight essays on the sociology of the fac- 
tory, the status aspects of formal organi- 
zation, work motivations, race relations in 
industry, and the like. An attempt to pull 
these together is made in a brief introduc- 
tion anc in a concluding note. 

Gardner’s chapter on the factory is a 
neat descriptive essay; it is logically plain 
and, unlike much that has appeared on this 
topic, gratifyingly unpretentious. Warner 
and Low give an account of a strike in a 
small city. The interpretation, m terms of 
the coming of big-city capitalism and the 
breakup of the old-age and skull hierarchies 
among the workers, is quite skillfully done 
Bernard’s essay, on status in formal or- 
ganizations, is presented in the clear and 
systematic way we have come to expect 
from him. He says many key things about 
the linkages of power and status, and his 
chapter is the most substantial contribu- 
tion in this volume. He has a great gift 
for selecting the most fruitful level of ab- 
straction for each of the various aspects 
of his topic. 

The articles which directly report em- 
pirical materials, notably Whyte’s and 
Davis’, are rather primitive in method 
These investigators write up as conclusions 
what in more sophisticated research is 
found out in spot investigations and writ- 
ten up as aids in the design of research 
It is probe work, based on open-ended in- 
terviews and participant observation, which 
enables the investigator to identify the 
main variables involved in some phenomena 
and to guess intelligently at the -patterns 
they may assume. 

Some of the contributors tend to con- 
fuse analysis with more elaborate descrip- 
tion, and even assumption with conclusion 
For example, a study of “six hundred 
cases” is presented without any figures 
backing up any statement made; instead, 
three interesting, but for all we know, 
irrelevant, “cases” are summarized. Cer- 
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tainly no one objects to case studies, but: 


then why the six hundred? The two phases 
of adequate research—dqualitative structur- 
ing and quantitative procedures—are not 
in any way integrated. 

The ‘leading conceptions are sometimes 
used like magic; the “place of work” is 
viewed as “an organization of human rela- 
tions, as a system of person communica- 
tion.” Now, there is nothing new or re- 
markable about such a view; and certainly, 
this perspective is not “a conclusion from 
research,” as is stated in the summary 
chapter on page 186. It is simply an as- 
sumption with which any social scientist 
would begin. 

The volume as a whole is descriptive, 
and no “advice to industry” gets into it, 
except here and there where little slips of 
salesmanship are made. (Cf. pp 6, 18, 24, 
44, 59, 145 ff., 184, 197.) 

C. Wricat Miris 

Columbia University 
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Dusiin, Louis I, and ALFRED J. LorKa. 
The Money Value of a Man, Rev. Ed. 
Pp. xvii, 214. New York. Ronald Press, 
1946. $6.00. 


The first edition of this work was pub- 
lished in-1930. With more recent and 
more detailed data the authors have now 
re-estimated the money value of a man, 
and have prepared a complete revision of 
their earlier work. The definition of the 
money value of a man is retained as be- 
fore, but the basis of computing and pre- 
senting this value is sufficiently changed so 
that the 1930 and 1946 values at stated 
age and income levels are not precisely 
comparable. The two series of estimates, 
however, constitute a substantial record of 
improvement in the public health and of 
increasing adequacy of sociceconomic data. 

Since the orginal estimates have been 
widely cited—and sometimes misinter- 
preted—it is not out of place to note what 
the authors mean by “the money value of 
a man” and how they estimate it. The 
value at a given age and level of earned 
income (after income tax ‘in the 1946 edi- 
tion) is the present value of estimated fu- 
ture net earnings. Future earnings are 
translated into present value by discount- 
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ing at a fixed rate of interest—3%4 per cent 
in 1930, 2% per éent in 1946. Net earm- 
ings are the gross future earnings after 
deduction of the individual’s personal ‘liv- 
ing costs for the balance of his expected ~ 
lifetime. Gross earnings are the total of 
estimated future earnings for the specified 
age and income level up to an arbitrary 
retirement age, with allowance, for the pro- 
portion gainfully employed and the propor- 
tion of survivors at each succeeding year 
of age. The present value at a given age 
accordingly depends in the first place on 
what base level of annual earnings is as- 
sumed, then on the assumed curve of earn- 
ings from year to year, the amount of gross 
earnings devoted to self-maintenance, the- 
proportion of survivors and of gainfully 
employed at each age level, and the.rate of 
discounting of future earnings. It should 
be added that the value so computed is the 
money value of the wage earner to his de- 
pendents who receive the net earnings it- 
the form of maintenance or accumulated 
savings. As the authors carefully point 
out, value to the society is quite another 
thing, for the individual, regardless of his 
earnings, may be an invaluable asset or a 
heavy liability to society at large. 

The original estimates cannot be com- 
pared directly with the revised values, for 
the former are reported according to earn- 
ings at maximum earning capdcity, the lat- 
ter according to earnings at the specified 
age. The more recent estimates appear to 
be lower, however. In 1930 a man at age 
40 and with maximum earnings of $3,500 
per annum had an estimated gross future 
earnings of $48,200 and a present worth of. 
$33,700 under normal mortality assump- 
tions. In the revised estimates the corre- 
sponding gross future earnings appear to 
rise to $54,000 but present worth falls to 
$32,300. This is in spite of the lower rate 
of discounting of future earnings, which 
has the effect of increasing present worth, 
and the lower allowance for the wage earn- 
er’s maintenance at age 45 and above in. 
the more recent estimates. The answer 
apparently is that the margin between gross 
and net earnings has increased; that is, 


è that the worker consumes an increased pro- 


portion of his eafnings. This may arise 
from the lower percentage of employment, 
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the earlier retirement age, and the greater 
life expectation in the recent estimates. 
At lower income levels, the decrease in 
present worth is even more marked. 

In this connection, it will not surprise 
the reader to find that the estimated cost 
of bringing up a child has increased. For 
a family at the $2,500 income level, in the 
1930 estimates a child at age 18 represented 
a direct expenditure of about $7,400. In 
the revised edition this figure has risen to 
over $7,700. The increase in cost has prob- 
ably been even greater since the latter fig- 
ure was prepared. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
great improvement in basic data between 
the two editions. In making their revision 
the authors could draw on information 
from the National Health Survey, the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, and 
the many studies of income and family 
budgets of the last fifteen years. The new 
estimates of the money value of a man to 
his depenedents therefore have a more 
substantial basis than was possible before. 
They are still to be regarded as estimates, 
based on a considerable series of assump- 
tions, but give every evidence of being the 
best estimates that can be made. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 

University of Pennsylvania ` 


ENGLE, EARL T. (Ed.). The Problem of 
Fertdity. Pp. viii, 254. ` Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. $3.75. 


This book constitutes the proceedings of 
_the Conference on Fertility held in Feb- 
ruary 1946 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee on Maternal Health. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Engle, “The purpose of this 
Conference was to reveal the successes of 
investigations on ‘the processes of repro- 
duction in domestic animals. The results 
of these investigations are of utmost im- 
portance and practical value in themselves. 
They should also serve to reactivate in- 
vestigations on the induction of ovulation 
in woman and to encourage further de- 
tailed investigations in the biology of hu- 
man spermatozoa” (p. v). 


The book consists of sixteen research 


papers, most of which afe, followed by two 
or more pages of discussion by participants 
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in the conference Twelve of the papers 
relate primarily to animal subjects and four 
to certain aspects of human fecundity. 

In the first paper, S. A. Asdell surveys 
the literature on reproductive patterns of 
animals, especially with reference to pat- 
terns of oestrous cycles. Ralph W. Phillips, 
Richard M. Fraps, and Archie H. Frank 
discuss the relation of ovulation to oestrus 
in sheep and goats. L. E. Casidy and,John 
Hammond each present a paper on the in- 
duction of ovulation in domestic animals. 
George W. Corner describes the physio- 
logical changes of the ovary induced by 
ovulation H H. Cole discusses the hor- 
monal control of ovulation, and John Ham- - 
mond describes the methods developed by 
himself and others for determining the 
exact time of ovulation in domestic ani- 
mals. 

The book contains an equally imposing 
series of reports on studies of spermatozoa 
of domestic and laboratory animals. G. W. 
Salisbury reports on the glycolysis, liva- 
bility, and fertility of bovine spermatozoa; 


-M. C. Chang discusses the fertilizing ca- 


pacity of rabbit spermatozoa; and Victor 
R. Berliner considers the biology of equine 
spermatozoa. J. W. Bartlett provides a 
highly instructive paper on recent develop- 
ments in the artificial insemination of dairy 
cattle, and E. P. Reineke gives tentative 
results from his current investigation of 
the effect of synthetic thyroprotein on 
sterility in bulls. 

Three of the four studies based on hu- 
man subjects relate largely to the cervical 
mucus. W. T. Pommerenke and Ellenmae 
Viergiver in one paper and A. R. Abarbanel 
in another present data concerning the 
viscosity of cervical mucus in relation to 
the menstrual cycle and in relation to the 
penetrability of cervical mucus by sperma- 
tozoa. Fred A, Simmons, on the basis of 
researches by himself and others, empha- 
sizes the value of postcoital examination 
of the cervical mucus in relation to the 
spermatozoa in sterility cases. John Mac- 
Leod reports on his recent research in the 
metabolism and motility of human sperma- 
tozoa. 

Marked advances in studies and treat- 
ment of human sterility have been made in 
recent years. Nevertheless, this collection 
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of papers succeeds well in emphasizing that 
the veterinarians have advanced further 
than the clinicians in studies of certain 
biological aspects of fertility and in the 
application of their knowledge. The rea- 
sons for this are understandable, for the 
veterinarian encounters relatively little 
diffculty in procuring subjects for study 
and in controlling his experiments. The 
researches in the reproduction of domestic 
animals should not only be of immense 
benefit to stock raisers but should also help 
to blaze the trail for the more important 
work in human fecundity, 
CLYDE V. KISER 
Milbank Memorial Fund 


Tuomas, DorotrHy SwAINE, and RICHARD 
S. Nispimoto. The Spoilage: Japanese 
American Evacuation and Resettlement. 
Pp. xv, 388. Berkele¥ and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1946. 
$3.75. 


This volume recounts the story of the 
evacuation of the Japanese. In twelve 
chapters it describes the evacuation itself, 
the detention “behind barbed wire,” the 
registration and segregation of the “loyal” 
and the “disloyal,” the revolts within the 
camps and their suppression, the adjust- 
ment of some of the evacuees, the “under- 
ground” activity of others, the apathetic 
abandon of most of them, the strife among 
the evacuees themselves, the pressure tac- 
tics of the “disloyal,” and the renunciation 
of American citizenship by many. The ap- 
pendix-gives “The Life History of a ‘Dis- 
loyal’” and biographical and terminology 
notes. 

Although the story is already well known, 
it is here thoroughly documented. What 
Commander Leighton did in one detention 
center (reported in “The Governning of 
Men”) was done, in some respects more 
systematically and minutely, in several 
centers, by means of detailed observations 
and records, by fifteen or more persons, 
some of whom were identified observers 
(themselves evacuees) and some partici- 
pant observers. The research itself~ and 
the report contained in this volume consti- 
tute one of the most—if not the most— 
competent pieces of work thus far done in 
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the field of crisis-phenomena sociology in- 
volving minorities. 

It is important to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the phenomena here recorded 
are relatively nonrecurrent and of such an 
extraordinary character as to make the 
record of little predictive or control value. 
The present volume will probably be read 
by a few of those who themselves went 
through the experience; by the kind of 
“scholars” and students who spend life in 
reproducing, quoting, and requoting data; 
and by those who will want to point the 
finger of scorn at the society which per- 
mitted such events to occur. In addition, 
it is essential to note that the ultimately 
basic facts, i.e., the economic foundations 
of the whole evacuation, are not recorded 
at all; those facts could have been secured, 
and their omission is very serious More- 
over, satisfying though such a report as 
this is (in the scholar’s sense), the facts 
are not brought out into sufficiently bold 
relief to awaken the attention of those who 
have an-influence in the affairs of men; its 
very scholarship impeccability will keep it 
from reaching those who might possibly do 
something in terms of control. 

This volume, however, is so rich, so 
meaningful, so beautifully conceived and 
executed, so full of deep insight and sym-, 
pathy for those who were subjected to 
the experiences described, that it will aid 
greatly in an understanding of what hap- 
pens, and is likely to happen, to minorities 
in times of societal stress. Thereby it may 
aid those who are seeking to correct the 
wrongs done, and may ‘even help in pre- 
venting their recurrence. Sincere, whole- 
hearted thanks are due to its authors. 
We look forward to the promised second 
volume. 

CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Lrnp, ANDREW W. Hawai’s Japanese: An 
Experiment in Democracy. Pp. 246. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press 
(in co-operation with Institute of Pacific 
Relations), 1946. $3.00. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor many 
asked, What of the Japanese in Hawaii? 

At one extreme it was thought that the 
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Japanese were a dangerous element in the 


- strategically located islands and-should be 
severely restricted, while at the opposite ~ 


pole it was believed that Hawaiis tradi- 
tionally democratic way of treating racial 
minorities was fully justified and should in 
no way be changed. Between these ex- 
tremes were many opinions, but no one 
knew exactly how the Japanese would 
behave in the crisis situation. The author, 
who has carried on research in race rela- 
tions in Hawaii for the past twenty years, 
had a rare opportunity to observe -at first 
hand an intensive social experiment pro- 
vided by World War II. In this social lab- 
oratory it was possible to scrutinize closely 
„the functioning of American democracy in 
the assimilation of alien peoples. ‘On the 
basis of these data he has endeavored to 
give an objective answer. 

The lot of the Japanese in Hawaii, both 
alien and citizen, was a difficult one after 
December 7, 1941. Rumors and fantastic 
stories relative to sabotage and fifth-column 
activities were circulated and accepted by 
certain groups. Even though discredited, 


they persisted in certain quarters. Cer-- 


tain restrictions on employment came. 
Consular officers, language-school teachers, 
priests, and a number of other suspects 


’ were interned. All of this made for uncer- 


tainty among the Japanese. The American- 
born members of the group were “on the 
spot.” According to.many, their Ameri- 
canism was only skin deep. Anxious to 
prove their loyalty, they requested the 
privilege of enlistment in the armed forces, 
where they gave a good account of them- 
selves. 3 

While there was a certain amount of 
fumbling around in the treatment of the 
Japanese, yet the official policy was that of 
treating them as worthy of trust and confi- 


, dence. .When peace came, Hawaii was un- 


prepared, and there are still many prob- 
lems fo be solved. A certain element in 
the population will not reconcile itself to 
the presence of Japanese, while the citizen 
Japanése who served in the Army are un- 
willing to resume life under prewar condi- 
tions. What will the outcome be? 

Out of the heroic sacrifice of thousands 
on the battlefields of the world and the 
fearful pain endured by_ parents and rela- 
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tives in Hawaii, there has emerged a spirit 
of devotion to American ideals far beyond .- 
anything ever witnessed before in the 
Islands. The experiment in democracy 
paid good dividends during the war. Will 
it continue in the postwar period to build 
upon this new spirit of loyalty? 

Dr. Lind has given-us an excellent 
evaluation of the Hawaiian experiment. 
While Hawaii still has problems of read- 
justment, it is reasonably certain that they 
will be less difficult than those that are 
coming in the wake of the undemocratic 
mass evacuation of the Japanese from the 
Pacific Coast. 

Wurm C. SMITH 

Linfield College 

McMinnville, Oregon 


MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. -Races, Lands, 
and Food: A Program for World Sub- 
sistence. Pp. 107. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1946. $2.25. : ~ 


This book is written by a well-known 
professor of Lucknow University, intro- 
duced by Mr. Harold L. Ickes, and issued 
under the auspices of the Asia Institute of 
New York. It contains a large quantity of 
factual and statistical data. It arouses 
one’s sympathy for the underfed millions 
of Asia. Nevertheless, it is a futile per- 
formance. It is essentially a plea for free 
migration of India’s surplus to the thinly 
populated areas of the globe under the 
guise of a “program for world subsistence.” _ 

The author notes that European migra- 
tion is at an end; but huge areas, especially | 
in the tropical and subtropical lands, re- 
main sparsely populated. Indians and 
Chinese are suited by their racial qualities 
for settlement in such lands. They would 
thus greatly increase the world’s food and 
also the markets for the industrial products 
of the West. “Unused lands which may 
immediately. be given over to the plough” 
are estimated at 4,200,000 square miles, 
one-fourth of which are in the temperate 
zones (pp. 18, 81). (Incidentally, this 
estimate of now “unused lands” is slightly 
greater than the total amount of world 


elands that are “adapted to agricultural 


production” according to Pearson and 
Harper, The World’s Hunger, Ithaca, 1945, 


-~ 


p. 50.) Our author estimates that- the 
tropical rain forest- regions of South 
America alone could produce enough rice 
to feed 2,400,000,000 people, and the 
savannas and forests of central Africa 
enough to feed 2,300,000,000 more (p. 28). 


These figures are obviously purely imagina- 


tive, but they leave out those vast areas in 
the ‘United States, Canada, Australia, the 
East Indies, and Central America capable, 
presumably, of supporting billions more. 
All told, if the author had his way, the 
world would be pretty well filled with peo- 
ple in due time! 

The plea is strengthened by appeals to 
that Atlantic Charter which became a 
somewhat mythical scrap of paper hiding 
in a Presidential vest pocket. He argues 
that Indians and Chinese would not only 


teach the natives of the thinly settled lands- 


more efficient agriculture but would de- 
velop with them “a community of inter- 
ests” (p. 95). Finally, world peace te- 
pends on an equalization of standards of 


_ living throughout-the world. Toward the . 


end the author pledges his emigrants to 
practice birth control sufficiently “to main- 
tain an agreed standard of living” (p. 94). 
How this would be enforced is not stated 
One-might suggest that they accomplish 
this at home as a preliminary 

The book is really the product of des- 
peration driven to futility. A basic prem- 
ise—"Freedom -from want in Southeast 
Asia rests largely on freedom of migration” 
(p. 94)—is „obviously false. Migration 
would not relieve the pressure at home. 
Asiatics have already, by the author’s fig- 
ures, sent out more’ immigrants than Eu- 
rope since 1492, but without mitigating the 
pressure, as the author himself observes 


(p. 65). Free movement of Indians and 


Chinese would soon fill the world with new 
race problems. Such migrants settling on 
now marginal lands would soon create new 


masses of poverty-stricken populations be-" 


seeching help from a world. barely able to 
feed itself and quite unable to feed itself 
well. China and-India must first have a 
_ far-reaching revolution, deep enough to 
put many ancient institutions into a; cru- 
cible for melting down, preliminary to a 
fresh start with new molds. Billions of 
additional peasants, with ancient ways and 
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prejudices, would Jai add to the world’s 
ills. 
l FRANK H. ias 
University of Pennsylvania 


LEAGUE or Nations. Food, Famine and 
Relief, 1940-1946. Pp.162. New York: 


International Document Service, Colum- 


bia University Press, ad 1946. 
$1.50. i 


This closely written analysis of the 
world food situation that led up to the 
food crisis of 4946 is, first of all, a valu- 
able record of the food rationing practices 
of most of the countries involved directly 
or indirectly in World War IJ, and an ac- 
count—painstakingly compiled and evalu- 


yated—of the calorie diets “enjoyed” by the 


peoples of these countries during the war 


- ties than it had been during the period of- 


years, The. picture presented is not com- - 


pletely bleak even for Europe, for the rec- 
ord indicates that in a few areas, prewar 
average consumption levels were not only 
maintained but increased. On the whole, 
however, the situation was serious, and be- 
came even worse with the ending of hostili- 


active fighting. , . 

Particularly depressing is the record of 
the shortcomings of the- relief measures 
that, with high-sounding phrases, had been 
set in motion by the United Nations as 


- early as 1943—a record that is coldly but 


none the less effectively presented in 
_Chapter Five. Some criticism is directed 


“it the United Nations Relief and Reha- 


bilitation Administration for its unrealistic 
planning and policies with respect to food, 
but it- is readily recognized that the ulti- 
mate difficulty rested on UNRRA’s limited 
resources and her anomalous position with 
respect to the world’s food supply. As 
stated by the report, “UNRRA, in fact, 
entered upon the world scene not as an 


agency for co-ordinating the world food 


policy, but as a claimaft among several 
claimants for food” (pp. 97-98). 

It is at this point that Americans should 
soberly review the role played by the 
United States in the food crisis as an 
illustration of the difficulties of simul- 
taneously carrying on “business as usual” 
at home and sharing in the establishment 
of a world orders Possessed in 1945 of 


+ 
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the only significant surplus cereal stock in 
the world, we had committed ourselves to 
sharing this generously with the food- 
deficit countries of the world. At the same 
time, for domestic reasons, we had abruptly 
ended almost all food rationing, yet had 
retained in force our wartime price-con- 
trol structure. This development brought 
first a significant increase in domestic de- 
mand for previously rationed commodities, 
especially meat; and this, plus certain 
price inequalities, occasioned such a di- 
version of cereal stocks from the market 
to the feeding of animals that there was an 
insufficient volume of cereals available for 
purchase to meet our relief commitments. 
Some amends were made under the emer- 
gency food program of President Truman 
in February 1946, but the lesson remains. 
“National sovereignty” may yet displace all 
other illustrations as the classic example 
of culture lag. 
HaroLp S. JAcoBy 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


HARRISON, SHELBY M, and F. Emerson 
ANDREWS. American Foundations for 
Social Welfare. Pp. 249. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1946. $2.00. 
Although the origins of foundations can 

be traced back to early Greek and Roman 

times, the modern foundation is essentially 
the product of -American developments 


since 1900, and more particularly during_ 


the last three decades. 
. In the;early years there was some fear 
on the part of the American public that 
foundations would come to dominate edu- 
cation and social welfare in this country. 
This fear turns out to have been unwar- 
ranted. Despite their tremendous growth, 
foundations still play a comparatively small 
part in the total expenditure for private 
philanthropy in the United States. For 
example, the authors estimate that founda- 
tion.expenditures of the 505 foundations 
included in the directory amounted to only 
about $72,000,000 in 1944, whereas the 
total receipts of private philanthropy in 
the country exceeded $2,700,000,000.. 

The authors discuss some of the prob- 
lems with which foundations are faced. 
One is the question of*size. The thirty 
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largest foundations have about 87 per cent 
of all foundation assets, while the ten 
largest, have nearly 50 per cent. Many 
foundations of small size have been cre- 
ated—often too small for economical op- 
eration. This problem is being met in part 
by the establishment of community trusts 
in which many small gifts can be assem- 
bled into a single large community or- 
ganization. 

The phenomenon of compound interest 
has intrigued some donors into establish- 
ing accumulating trusts which roll on 
through decades and even through cen- 
turies. This frequently has the effect of 
nullifying or distorting the original pur- 
pose. The record is full of illustrations of 
trust funds which became obsolete. 

Still another question relates to the fu- 
ture—should a foundation exist in per- 
petuity? Julius Rosenwald reversed the 
trend when he provided that the founda- 
tioh established by him should be ex- 
pended, both income and principal, within 
twenty-five years after his death. 

Is the rapid growth of foundations likely 
to continue? Fortunes such as those cre- 
ated by Carnegie and Rockefeller are un- 
likely to be created under present tax 
rates. Many more small gifts may be es- 
tablished; hence the total funds will con- 
tinue to grow. 

Finally, there is likely to be a shift in 
the purposes toward which foundation ex- 
penditures are directed. With the rapid 
growth of governmental activities in the 
field of social welfare, the foundations are 
shifting to new fields of research and pub- 
lic education; which offer ample opportuni- 
ties for private philanthropy. 

“Ewan CLAGUE 

Washington, D. C. 


EGERTON, RoBert. Legal Aid. Pp. xvi, 
"160. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1945. $3.75. 

Litigation is a luxury in any country. 

It may even be expensive to avoid litiga- 


tion. To be sure, the courts of law, like 


the Ritz Hotel, are open to the rich and 
poor alike. So, too, are the offices of 


e lawyers. In most Američan cities, if the 


Ritz is too costly, one can obtain” free 
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lodging. In Britain, the. accommodation 
for poor people needing legal assistance 
has until recently been extremely limited. 
This small volume reviews the situation 
and suggests some reforms. 

Before 1914 there was practically no 
help afforded in England for poor persons 
facing legal problems, other than waiver of 
court fees and resort to relatively un- 
scrupulous solicitors. The Poor Persons’ 


Procedure in effect during the following © 


three decades was deficient, and voluntary 
efforts by settlement houses and groups of 
socially minded lawyers were not an ade- 
quate suuplement. This deficiency was ac- 
centuated when the liberalized divorce law 
become effective in 1938: almost half of 
all divorce cases were brought under the 
Poor Persons’ Rules. It remained for the 
recent war to provide a stimulus to action. 
The three armed services set up Legal Ad- 
vice Bureaux for men in the forces, which 
were expanded through collaboration with 
the Law Society (solicitors). The Citi- 
zens’ Advice Bureaux sought to provide 
simular service to civilians. ‘These devel- 
opments led to the appointment by the 
Lord Chancellor of a Committee on Legal 
Aid and Legal Advice. 

Mr. Egerton, a solicitor, is the Registrar 
of the Cambridge House Free Legal Ad- 
vice Centre, one of the largest legal aid 
services in England. He has done a care- 


ful job in summarizing the history of and_ 


the need for legal aid, not confining his re- 
search to Great- Britain Although he gen- 
erally commends the American develop- 


ments, largely philanthropic, he dares even’ 


to suggest the possibility of social insur- 
ance to finance legal needs. His more im- 
mediate proposal is to establish a Central 
Legal Aid Department, and regional and 
local counterparts, with a govérnment 
grant, under the control of joint commit- 
tees appointed by the societies of barristers, 
solicitors, and social workers. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Committee, re- 
porting after publication of Mr Egerton’s 
book, recommends a simpler form of or- 


ganization under the Law Society but 


agrees on the basic responsibility of the 
Central Government for financial support. 


The next decade may witness a develop-* 


ment of legal aid in Britain, supported by 


r 
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taxes rather than charity, which may well 
anticipate the ultimate pattern in the 
United States. 

GEOFFREY MAY 
- Washington, D. C. 


TEETERS, Necrey K. Penology from 
Panama to Cape Horn. Pp. xiii, 269. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
-Press for Temple University Publica- 
tions, 1946. $3.50. 


This is a descriptive survey of the penal 
systems of Panama and of seven nations 
of South America. It is based principally 
on a four-months’ sojourn in those coun- 
tries which was facilitated by a grant from 
the Cultural Relations Division of the De- 
partment of State This is the only first- 


hand survey of the penal systems of South 


America which has been made. It is on 
somewhat the same plane as the author’s 
World Penal Systems. It will be useful to 
students of penology and interesting to 
general readers. 

The general impression a reader derives 
from this survey is that the penal systems 
of South American countries are as variable 
as the penal systems of our states, and 
that the most offensive penal systems in 
both countries are found in areas where a 
minority group exists in large numbers on 
a very low cultural level; this provides an 
opportunity for exploitation both inside 
and outside of prison. It is not suggested, 
however, that variations in minority groups 
provide an adequate explanation for all 
variations in penal systems. 

Some of the South American countries 
have made significant contributions to 
penal policy. Several of them have pro- 
vided for sex visiting for prisoners and 
some of them have developed labor pro- 
grams which surpass those of American 
states. Also, several nations have devel- 
oped institutes of criminology insconnec- 
tion with their prisons for the purposes of 
directing prison policies and for more gen- 
eral research. The dominant theoretical 
system in South America is Lombrosian or 
biotypological, and the value of their re- 
search work for students in this country is 
therefore minimized. Brazil and Argentina 
each have more scientific journals in crimi- 
nology than doe% the United States, and 
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several ‘of the smaller nations of South 
America have as large numbers of such 
journals as we do 
Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


TRECKER, l HARLEIGH Group Process in 
Adminstration. Pp. 127. New York: 
Woman’s Press, 1946. $2.75. 


Administrators as well as group workers _ 


will find this book on the group process in 
administration both stimulating and inter- 
esting. To some administrators this may 
be a new~concept, but to many others it 
will be a satisfactorily clear discussion of 
a practice that they may have employed 
but have not been able to express so effec- 
tively. | 

Through a teaching assignment that had, 
as its primary focus the principles involved 
in administrative work with boards, staffs, 
constituency and community groups, Mr. 
Trecker explains that he is able to pre- 
sent this material as a point of view about 
administration -with and by means of 
groups. He states, “Social agencies are 
made up of various groups of people who 
must be helped to correlate their separate 
efforts for the successful operation of the 
whole. An important part of administra- 
tion is to provide continuous leadership for 
these groups, board,;staff, constituency and 
community, which are the natural units of 
agency development. To provide effective 


group leadership, ddministrative personnel _ 


must have an understanding of groups and 
skill in working with them.” 

The first chapter deals with administra- 
tion aS a group process, developing the 
thesis that the real focus of administration 
is relationships with and between people. 
In contrast to the older ideas of the man- 
agement and leadership aspects of adminis- 
tration, this: book emphasizes process with 
administration considered as an inherent 
part of the whole social work process. In 
developing this emerging concept of admin- 
istration as a group process, Mr. Trecker 
develops the idea that we cannot divorce 
the process of administration from the 
content of the agency program and also 
that the group approach is intimately re- 
lated to our deepest beliefs about democ- 
racy. After a discussiow of the function 
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of administrative leadership as a help- 
ing process, he speculates upon the pro- 
portion of time the administrator devotes 
to work with individuals and to work with 
groups. He concludes that the very na- 
ture of the modern social agency as a 
multiple-group organism implies that lead- 
ership must be given to groups in an ever- 
increasing proportion. 

After a discussion of group work prin- 
ciples_and methods, special attention is 
given to the major groups in the agency 
setting. This includes understanding and 
working with boards, with the staff and 
with the constituency. Separate chapters 
are devoted to work with committees and 
to relationships with the community. 

‘An interesting chapter is devoted to the 
planning process in administration, devel- 
oping the principles of participant planning. 
To be effective, he says, planning should 
grow out of the expressed interests and 
needs of the persons who compose the 
agency, and also those who will be di- 
rectly affected by the results of planning 
should have a share-in the making of thé 
plan. The other principles involved, such 
as an adequate factual basis, documenta- 
tion, professional leadership, etc, are the 
more usually accepted ones. 

The final chapter in this effective little 
book deals with the evaluation of group 
processes in administration. 

. MARIETTA STEVENSON 

University of Illinois 


VANCE, Rupert B., and Gorpon W Brack- 
WELL. New Farm Homes for Old: A 
Study of Rural Public Housing in the 
South. Pp. 245. University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Pyess, 1946. 
$3.00. 

The meat of this book is packed mainly ~ 
into the first of its twelve chapters: “The 
average American family usually meets its 
transportation needs before it meets its 
housing. needs. . . . Rural housing (espe- 
cially) has been the dark continent, unex- 
plored and unrecognized. .. . Overcrowd- 
ing is greater in farm homes than else- 
where. ... Seven-eighths of our farm 
housing was substandard in 1940.” 

As one of a staff in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics who undertook in 1940 


~~ 


' postwar depression 


a critical evaluation of the New Deal’s 
“subsistence homestead” experiment, I can 
sympathize with the authors of this prewar 
appraisal of the Federal public housing pro- 
gram. Even before war was declared, the 
“defense boom” pulled the rug out from 
under all such studies. A countryside 
gluttéd with -refugees from urban unem- 
ployment began again to drain toward the 
roaring mills of the towns. In most places 
any sort of a rural structure became a 
makeshift shelter for city workmen. Those 
working on B.A\E.’s “A Place on Earth” 
report had to go afield again and correct 
and rewrite their initial conclusions. By 
the time it was rewritten and published 
the amended report still required emenda- 
tion, and the authors had to take comfort 
in saying that maybe the experiences 
charted would be of some use in the next 
Cold comfart, at best. 
So again, here; save that here, it may 
be argued, the doleful prewar condition re- 
corded as to rural housing in four southern 
counties has visibly deteriorated during the 


strain and enforced neglect of the years 


since 1940, whereas, by reason of multi- 
plied victory gardens, subsistence skills 
have somewhat spread and increased 
Starting in 1939 the United States Hous- 
ing Authority and Federal Public Housing 
Authority proposed to dent the rural slum 


situation by building 8,406 units out on the , 


land. War stopped the work when 515 of 
these units had been built. ` This study 
covers minutely 385 of the 515 units. 
From records, visits, and interviews, Vance 
and Blackwell -report on tenant selection, 
house plans, site selection, rental pay- 
ments, maintenance problems, and such 
effects on health, pride, sociability and in- 
crease in hope as now are discernable. 
“Two-thirds of the occupants were very 
glad they could move into the unit; an 
additional 29 per cent were glad, only 3 


‘per cent reacted as being sorry or very 


sorry. Twenty per cent more Negroes 
than whites were in the ‘very glad’ cate- 
gory.” And so on. 

Finally: “Our field studies convinced us 
changes can be made that will greatly im- 
prove the program: . better inspection, 
maintenance and educational services, ... 
“dispensing with the service of local archi- 
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t 
tects, a purchase rather than a rental pro- 


gram, and administration through a single 

local agency in a county or a region” ‘The 

italics are the authors’, 

, RUSSELL LORD 
Bel Air, Maryland 

HEDLEY, GEORGE The Christian Heritage 
in America Pp. x, 177 New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1946. $2.00. 


This little book contains a series of ad- - 
dresses- delivered before the students of 
Mills College by the Associate Professor of 
Economics and Sociology wha also serves 
as chaplain of the college. A majority of 
the addresses are devoted to an apprecia- 


“tive appraisal of eleven of the principal 


religious bodies in the United States, while 
the last four discuss more general subjects 
such as liberalism, revivalism, the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, and the church of the 
future The author has packed into brief 
space a remarkably accurate (though there 
are a fair number of inaccurate statements 
of fact) and fair-minded characterization 
of the contributions made by each of the 
more important churches to American life. 
The addresses were prepared at the re- 
quest ofthe students, proving a conten- 
tion this reviewer has long held that in- 
telligent people are interested- in finding 
out how the American religious scene de- 
veloped. The average minister, however, 
is fil prepared to supply the information 
sought, since most ministers have given 
little attention to the subject. Yet nothing 
could better serve the cause of ecumenicity 
* than for them to be able and willing to fol- 
` low the example set in this little volume by 
the chaplain of Mills College. 
Wirttam W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


CoHEN, IsRAEL The Ztontst Movement 
Pp. 400 Rev. Ed. New York Zionist 
Organization of America, 1946. $3.00. 


Mr. Cohen states in the preface “of this 
book that his purpose in writing it is to 
“spread knowledge and understanding of 
an age-long ideal battling for fulfillment ” 
In this purpose he has been largely success- 
ful. He has presented an interesting and 
readable account of the history of the 
Zionist movement, as well as of the various 
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movements which preceded it and finally 
culminated in its formation. He has been 
long and closely associated with the Zion- 
ist movement, so much of his knowledge is 
firsthand and the text is well and ade- 
quately documented. ~ 

The chronological account is interwoven 
with a good deal:of description of the 
physical accomplishments of the Jews and 
their attempts to build up and renew their 
culture in the National Home. Their suc- 
cesses in these fields must capture the re- 
spect and admiration of all who read of 
them, while.at the same time, in the light 
of present events, one is made to feel and 
understand the disappointment, frustration, 
and tragedy that have’so often accom- 
panied these efforts. The author has pre- 
sented his case very eloquently. 

The main criticism one can make of the 
book is that the author tends to play down 
some of the less admirable activities on 
the part of the Jews, while fully describing 
those of the Arabs. The Arab riots and 
British reaction to them are given consid- 
erable space, but no mention is made in 
the text of terrorist actions on the part of 
the Stern Gang or the Irgun.. Whereas 
this is entirely human on the part of Mr. 
Cohen, it tends to weaken his case, as does 
also the final chapter of the book, in which 
he gives some very weak and illogical rea- 
sons why the Jews rather than the Arabs 
should have a majority in Palestine. 

A number of official documents relating 
to the National Home are appended to the 
text, as well as an eight-page bibliography 


that is very useful. The chapter on Zion- ` 


ism in the United States by B. G Richards 
that is included does not seem to this re- 
viewer to be either very well written or of 
very much interest. 
Joan R. RANDALL 
Ohio State University = 


Apter, Cyrus, and AARON M. MARGALITH. 
With Firmness in the Right. Pp zxvi, 
489. New York: American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1946. $4.00. 

This study of American diplomatic ac- 
tion affecting Jews was initiated by the late 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, and carried to comple- 
tion by Professor Aaron M. Margalith. It 
is based on official and semiofficial docu- 
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ments, which, in extensive quotation con- 
stitute nearly half of the book. The 
remainder consists for the most part of re- 
views of the situations to which the docu- 
ments refer. The material, which dates 
from the “Damascus affair” in 1840 to the 
United Nations Charter discussions in 1945, 
is arranged according to nations The list 
of these, both for its inclusions and its 
omissions, is not’ without point: Turkey, 
Persia, Morocco, Palestine (perhaps some- 
what prematurely included among the na- 
tions), Rumania, Poland, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Germany, and Italy. 

The diplomatic intervention of the United 
States concerning Jews has been of two 


sorts. One has been plainly nationalist in 


motivation: protest against any discrimina- 
tion practiced by any nation against Jews 
who have become, as recognized by United 
States law, United States citizens. There 
has been frequent occasion for such pro- 
tests to, for example, Austria, pre-Soviet 
Russia, Turkey, Switzerland, and Germany. 

The other has been extralegal, and of 
greater independent historical interest. 
The record here assembled shows that al- 
most continuously during the past century, 
the United States Government has exerted 
direct and indirect official pressure to com- 
bat anti-Semitic policies and practices 
within other nations. These United States 


_ interventions have been openly based on 


the constitutional and traditional United 
States doctrines which exclude discrimina- 
tion, and on the open assertion of the uni- 
versal validity of these doctrines. How- 
ever inadequate from the point of view of 
need, and however it may be discounted in 
some instances where the moves seem to 
have been more the opportunistic response 
to internal agitation than acts done from 
principle, the record is unique and honor- 
able. 

The purpose of this book is confined to 
the presentation of the record. It attempts 
no analysis of the problem of anti-Semi- 
tism, except in so far as this is given in 
some of the governmental documents in- 
cluded, and it is not extended to the 
greater problem of discrimination in gen- 
eral—where, unfortunately, the account 


ecould not have been kept so uniformly fa- 


vorable to the United States. There are 
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occasional lapses from the strict objec- 
tivity which should have been maintained 
throughout a work of’this kind. For ex- 
ample, reference is made to Arab terror- 
ism, but no mention of Jewish terrorism. 
In describing the conflicts over relief to 
German-occupied Poland during the First 
World War, it does not seem necessary to 
write that the British Government, when 
arguing for its consistent policy of total 
blockade, “opposed the forwarding of con- 
densed milk for starving babies of Poland.” 
JAMES BURNHAM 
New York University 


AYDELOTTE, FRANK. The American Rhodes 
Scholarships: A Review of the Fst 
Forty Years. Pp. xvi, 208. Princeton: 

' Princeton University Press, 1946. $2.00. 


This is without doubt the best book now 
in existence on the American Rhodes Schol- 
arships. It contains a full, fair, and clear 
presentation of the subject by the Ameri- 
can who-above all others knows it best. 


“The author was one of the first group of 


Americans to go to Oxford on a Rhodes 
Scholarship, and it 1s safe to say that no 


other American has followed the working 


of the Rhodes plan with greater interest 
than he. Since 1918, when he became the 
American Secretary to" the Rhodes Trus- 
tees, it has been his official business to 
make himself familiar with the American 
Rhodes Scholar record and to act as the 


“principal American adviser to the Trustees 


in meeting the problems which the work- 
ing of the scholarship plan involved. i 
~First of all, Dr. Aydelotte has given a 
history of the scholarships from the mo- 
ment when the idea was born in the mind 
of Cecil Rhodes. Secondly, he has dealt 
with the crucial problem ofi the selection of 
the scholars and has shown how the early 
difficulties were overcome and the present 
methods of selection were ‘introduced. 
Thirdly, he has dealt with the record and 
the experience of the scholars at Oxford 
and the benefits which they derive there- 
from. And finally, he has dealt with their 
record after their. return to this country— 
with the part which they have played and 
are playing in American life and the influ- 
ence which through them the Rhodes be? 
quest has had upon America. 
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‘The middle section of the volume will 
prove invaluable to prospective Rhodes 
Scholars -~and to others interested in an 
Oxford education, but it is presumably the 
last section which will be of greatest in- 
terest to most non-Rhodes Scholar readers. 
The author quite properly refrains from 
drawing dogmatic conclusions, but he pro- 
vides much interesting information which 
the reader may weigh for himself. He 
points out that there are as yet only about 
a thousand Rhodes Scholars scattered over 
the United States, and that in the next ten 
years their number will have risen to four- 
teen or fifteen hundred;- also that in an- 
other decade a relatively larger number 
will have reached the summit of their 
careers and influence. “Whatever the 
Rhodes Scholars count for now, we may 
expect that they will count for twice as 
much in another ten years” They surely 
have been, and will continue to be, an in-’ 
fluence—an influence in general harmony 
with the ideals of Cecil Rhodes—but it is 
only one of several influences, some greater, 
which in our time have been tending toward 
a better.understanding and closer co-opera- 
tion among the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. 

The volume ends in a series of con- 
venient appendices which present in tabu- 
lar form much of the material on which 
the earlier chapters are based. 

CHARLES W. DAVD > 

‘University of Pennsylvania 


Rep, J. T. Zt Happened in Taos. Pp. 
‘118, 63 plates. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1946. $2.50. 


It Happened in Taos is a simply, clearly 
written account of an elaborate experiment 
in adult education and consequent social 
change and improvement within the area. 

Taos County, New Mexico is described 
as a great scenic spot almost completely 


_by-passed by industrial development and 


expansion; nearly depleted of all fertility; 
and generally presenting a picturé of un- 
endurable poverty and apathy. The author 
and’ his university associates, having de- 
cided to “do something” about these- con- 
ditions, secured a sizable grant from the 


_ Carnegie Corpotation of New York, plus 


— 
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whatever support they could wrest from 
county, state, and Federal agencies. 

The first three chapters are a delinea- 
tion of the limited natural resources and 


the variéd cultural resources found in the. 


county. The next two chapters explain in 
detail how the program- was devised and 
implemented. : The next nine chapters are 
concerned with specific activity patterns, 
their initiation, their- programs, benefits, 
and shortcomings. These chapters, inci- 
dentally, will delight the “practical-minded” 
educator who is looking for usable items. 
The last three chapters are attempts at 
evaluation, suggestions for reorganization, 
„and the like. Not the least of the book’s 
assets are, the 63 photographs by Irving 
Rusinou. 

The project, despite the usual difficulties 
due to the “human element and its 
vagaries,” was off to a good start. Much 
had been planned and- done concerning 
land uses, library facilities for even the 
remotest areas, school lunches, taxation 
problems, livestock management and handi- 


craft, and hospitalization programs. Then’ 


‘came the war with subsequent loss ° of 
trained personnel, withdrawal of materials, 
_ and so forth. Much of the project came 
_ to a stalemate though the director and his 

associates have managed to “keep it alive.” 
' The stress of the movement is on the 
county as the planning unit. The directors 
firmly -take the position that the “people 
are still first and last.” Thus they insist 
that such work is a local role and re- 


sponsibility rather than one belonging to - 


paid agency workers or higher authority. 
This does not mean, however, that they 
would overlook the importance of the .vari- 
ous public service agencies and the spe- 
cialists’in rural problems. It does mean 
that need, planning, and social action can 
and must ‘originate and develop under. 
‘guidance from the local area if interest is 
- to be sufficient to hold. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable con- 


cepts to be obtained from this book is that 


of correlation, as well as co-ordination, of 
all the various service agencies at oe 
county level. 

One may speculate that perhaps this 
democratic ‘social. action proceeds with 
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great - limitation of resources. 


cedures to be drawn by those who are in- 
terested in adult education at whatever 
social class level. 
FLORENCE GREENHOE ROBBINS 
Ohio State University 
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WERTENBAKER, THOMAS -JEFFERSON, 


Princeton 1746-1896. Pp.v,424. Prince- ` _ 


ton, New Jersey: Princeton. University 
Press, 1946. $3.75. 


_As Princeton’s Bicentennial Historian, 


““Colonel” Wertenbaker, distinguished au- 


f s 


most alacrity in situations? where there is _ 


thority on our colonial origins, has pro- 
duced a stimulating and most readable ac- 
count of the university’s development; by 
turns romantic and sober, learned and en- 
tertaining. In his compact chronicle of 
only 395 pages he manages to carry the 


College of New Jersey from its bold but. 


precarious beginnings under Calvinist aus- 
pices clear through the: disasters and tri- 
umphs of its first 150 years. At first the 


- song is one of ministers and schoolboys.” 


One learns of the great founders—of Dick- 
inson and Aaron Burr, of Witherspoon the 
statesman. One meets the always lively 
and not always tractable students—par- 
ticularly unruly and unmanageable in the 
early Republican period. Gradually the 
faculty enter, not least the great scientist 
Joseph Henry. Alumni subscriptions are 
started. A law school is founded and fails. 
The want of proper preparatory schools is” 
gradually overcome. A scientific course is 
established. The graduates come in to a 


-share in governing. And the great stu- 


dent societies, Whig and Cliosophic, give 
way to eating clubs and organized athletics. 
Here the scholars of our social develop- 
fent will encounter in a fresh setting those 
fears of political interference, those in- 


felicities of- absentee management, prob- | 


lems of discipline and of modernizing the 
curriculum, that have come to seem the 
hallmarks of the American college under- 
taking. Science yersus religion, the prac- 
tical versus the cultural, the college versus 
the university provoke ‘debates in Nassau 
Hall no less than on the banks of the 
Charles or under the red rocks of New 
Paven. 

What has been notable about Princeton, 


2 
4 t 


But, by the- 
same token, there are lessons and pro- ` 


afl 


~ 
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among other things, has been its territorial 
and social foundation. Wertenbaker ably 
develops the story of its founding by “New 
York and East Jersey Presbyterians of 
New England Congregationalist traditions 
and New Light affiliations.” He shows 
how, with the settling of New England 
disputes, Princeton came to be the strong- 
hold of Middle Atlantic Presbyterianism, 
a school of statesmen, and favorite college 


for large areas in the South. We learn - 


how this ground was cut from under it 
when secularism captured society, and 
again when the Civil War divided the 
Union. Then, in another fine chapter, the 
great McCosh crosses the Atlantic to mod- 
ermize and invigorate and transform the 
famous old College on the hill into a 
modern university. 

Despite all this, one cannot escape a 
feeling of regret. Footnotes are pared to 
the point of inadequacy. An interesting 
suggestion is made about the influence of 
the English Dissenting Academies, but 
nothing is said of any colleges Princeton 
may itself have founded. Space and time 
are wanting to relate Princeton to its rivals 
or do more than suggest its place in the 
making of contemporary America. ‘The 
account unfortunately ends with Patton’s 
disappointing presidency, and does not 
carry us, as surely one would wish, into 
the challenge and excitement of Woodrow 
Wilson’s notable administration. But per- 
- haps this last was unavoidable, for the 
twentieth-century university is a fearsome, 
staggering matter, and in a one-volyme 
history of even so simple a thing as a col- 
lege, much has to be hinted, or left to 
later investigation. Within the limits al- 
lowed, Wertenbaker has been on the whole 
fair, illuminating and constructive. Let 
future Princetonians develop his story in 
its grander dimensions, 

G. W. PIERSON 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 


Martin, LoweLL (Ed.). Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Librarses. Pp xi, 168. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. $3.00. 

This volume is a collection of twelve 
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papers that were presented at an insti- 
tute held by the Graduate Library School 
of the University of ‚Chicago in the sum- 
mer of 1945. Half of the papers are by 
men prominent in public administration 
and half are by librarians who have had to 
grapple with the practical applications of 
the principles of personnel administration 
to a specific type of library The collec- 
tion of these papers is an interesting 
manifestation of two significant trends: 
(1) the increasing spread of the concepts 
of administrative management to line op- 
erating units, and (2) the growth of self- 
conscious admunistrative thinking on the 
part of librarians. 

The papers by the public administration 
experts contain little that is new, naturally 
enough, but what they have to say is here 
presented cogently and succinctly. Thus 
Herman G. Pope, director of public. ad- 
ministration service, in 18 pages gives an 
admirably clear statement of the basic 
principles of position classification. Lloyd 
M. Short discusses “A Career Service for 
Public Employees” competently but with- 
out adding much to what has been said 
elsewhere. The one paper of this group 
that is of most interest, for its exploration 
of a tangled and delicate subject, is Orme 
W. Phelps’s treatment of the organization 
of professional employees in unions. 

The papers by the librarians are also 
somewhat uneven in residual value. Ed- 
ward A. Wight presents a logical and valu- 
able codification of personnel policies for 
a public library, based no doubt on his 
experience as personnel officer at the New- 
ark (N. J.) Public Library. Errett W 
McDiarmid, librarian at the University of 
Minnesota, has written a stimulating dis- 
cussion of university library personnel 
problems, of which relatively little study 
has been made to date. Lowell Martin, 
the editor, sums up the volume in a con- 
cluding essay on library personnel problem- 
areas. Like the whole book, this essay 
represents a high level of reflective thought 
and masterly synthesis It is unfortunate, 
however, that no new research or close and 
critical studies were presented. 

° HERBERT GOLDHOR 

University of Ilinois 
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In the May 1946 number of THe Annars on “The 

Netherlands During German Occupation,” an error was 
made which, in the interest of historical accuracy, we have 
been asked to correct. At the bottom of the first column, 

| page 20 of that issue, the statement “About the time of. 
his expected release, the Dutch National Socialist party 
(Nationaal-Socialistische Beweging, or N.S.B.),” etc , should : 
read: “About the time of his expected release, the Com- i 
mander of the Security Police (Befehlshaber der Sicherherts-. 


polize1, or BdS),” etc. 
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the work originated by Poisson and are available in English for the first time. 
Prices will range from 50 cents for brief papers to approximately $2.50 for 
long ones. = 


Í 
TITLES OF THE 17 SELECTED PAPERS AND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE CONTENTS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE ABA OFFICE IN WASHINGTON 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE BOYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, CHATHAM HOUSE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Volume XXUIT, No. 2 April 1847 
$ 


Tue NUREMBERG TRIALS .. -Lord Justice Lawrence 
EASTERN COUNTRIES AND THE EUROPEAN ORDER.... Grigore Gagencu 
A COMMENT ON SPAIN.... .... tee ee o “Norman Macdonald” ~ 
Some Historic PRases or BRITISH CIvıL AVIATION PoLicy....John C. Cooper 
WHITHER SOUTH-WEST AFRICA... E F. V. Gey van Pittius 
Tuer Work OF THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION Sir Frank Stockdale 
Tar INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE > Sir Frederick James 


Tre UNITED Nations ASSEMBLY: ANALYSIS OF ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
- LEGAL INTEREST PE . ~ welt A Smith 


Book REVIEWS 


-r 


Subscriptions $5.00 per year 


United States and Canada-gNew York Publications Office 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, Wow York 19, N. ¥. 


a 
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The American County - - 
Patchwork of Boards 


Do counties have a future as units of government? This 
nationwide review of county organization and functions 
by Edward W. Weidner of the University of Minnesota, 
a series of articles from the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, 
throws new light on an increasingly vital part of our 
governmental system. The need for a new approach to 
county government by federal and state as well as local 
authorities is indicated. | 


` 


24 pp., Bibliography, 35 cents 


National Municipal League 
299 Broadway 7 | New York 7 


~ 


Special issue of the 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
for April 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY AND ITS HOUSING 


Artscles by 


Louis Wirtu ` PauL C Guck 

E. STUART CHAPIN CLYDE Kiser and P. K. WHELPTON © 
Howard G. BRUNSMAN Harvey J. LOCKE 

SVEND RIEMER James H. S, BOSSARD 

Rospert E, L. FARIS LEONARD BLOOM 


` Special quantity rates: 


` 5- 25 copies, 3.75 51-100 copies, $.50 
26- 50 copies, $.60 100 and over, $.40 


~ 


Single copy $1.00 $ 
f 


ERNEST R. MOWRER, Managing Editor 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY e. EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


! 


¢ 
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The July 1947 issue of 
THE ANNALS 


will contain the addresses delivered at the 


~ 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Academy 


the general topic of which was 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


The speakers included, among others, the Chinese and Australian 


Ambassadors to the United States and the Counsellor of the British 
Embassy in Washington; the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and the Netherlands on the Security Council of the United 
Nations; and the Secretary-General of the Delegation of Colombia 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 











‘ $2.00 , 
Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each 





JAMES - PATTEN -ROWE PAMPHLET SERIES 
of The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


. Economics of Planning; Principles and Practice. By H. R. Burrows 


and J K. Horsefield. Pp. 31. 1935. 15 cents (originally 50 cents) 


. Financing New York City. By William Whyte. Pp. vii, 70. 1935. 


15 cents (originally 50 cents) 


. Some Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce. By I. M. Rubinow. 


Pp. viii, 36. 1936. 25 cents (originally 50 cents) 


. Modernizing Our State Legislatures. By A. E. Buck. Pp. v, 45. 


1936. 15 cents (originally 50 cents) 


. The Economics of Isolation. Pp. 54. 1937. 10 cents (originally 50 


cents) 


. Constitutional Rights. Edited by Herbert F. Goodrich. Pp. iv, 123. 


1938. 50 cents (originally $1.00) 


. Democracy versus the Totalitarian State in Latin America. By Samuel 


Guy Inman. Pp. iii, 48. 1938. Out of print 


. European Plans for World Order. By William P. Maddox. Pp. 44. 


1940. Out of print 


. The Roots of Totalitarianism. By Robert M. MacIver, Moritz J. Bonn, 


and Ralph Barton Perry. Pp. 31. 1940 Out of print 


. America’s Food and Europe’s Needs. By John D. Black, Sir Willmott 


Lewis, and Clarence E. Pickett. Pp. 18. 1941. 10 cents 


. Latin American Viewpoints. A symposium. Pp. 64. 1942. 25 cents 
. Topical Index to National Constitutions, By Richard C. Spencer and 


Pearl C. Spencer. Pp. 84. 1942. 75 cents (originally $1.00) 


. The Core of a Continent: Problems of Central and Eastern Europe. 


By Henryk Strasburger. Pp. 49. 1943. 25 cents 








Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 


-is proud to announce the publication of 


D.C. SOMERVELL’S one-volume abridgement of 


A Study of History 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


~= Here at last is the one-volume synthesis educators 


have long been asking for. 


Now this great work, 


_ without parallel in modern scholarship, is within 


reach of everyone. 


Pai 


From reviews of the original publication of 


A STUDY OF HISTORY: 


“The position of Professor 
Toynbee’s book is, to say the 
least for it, not less than was 
that of Edward Gibbon’s in 
1776.” —SIR JOHN SQUIRE, 
in the London Mercury 


“After reading it carefully no 
good historian will ever be 


_able to see things through the ` 


same spectacles as before.” — 


‘GILBERT MURRAY, in The . 


Observer 


“One of the most important 
works of our generation... 
belongs ... with ... St. 


Augustine, Vico, Buckle, 
Spengler. It is philosophy of 
history, metaphysics, 
theology, not narrative history. 

. A work of extraordinary 
scope and erudition.’’— 
CRANE BRINTON, in The 
Yale Review 


“By far the most significant 
contribution that any histo- 
rian has made in the twentieth 
century toward the under- 
standing of ourselves and 
of our age.”—CHRISTIAN 
GAUSS, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 4 


114 Fifth Avente, New York 
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